ABOUT THIS BOOK 


Cahcs and Ate, widely regarded as Somerset Maugham’s 
best novel, bears the sub-title The Skeleton tn the Cupboard 
The skeleton is Rosie, the first (and errmg) wife of Edward 
Driffield, an imaginary Grand Old Man of Enghsh litera- 
ture 111 lus preface Mr Maugham reminds us that when the 
book first appeared in ip 30 he was attacked because it was 
tliought tliat die character of Ted Dnfficld was intended as 
a portrait of Thomas Hardy He demes any sudi accusation, 
and declares that his idea in writing diis novel was to por- 
tra) , so to speak, die back-stage life of a celebrated author 
who, although now venerated and full of years, has passed 
through some odd and unexpected pliases in his journey to 
fimc So It was, imagmes Mr Maugham, with Ted Driffield, 
w'hose later years were spent not only in the limelight, but 
in the protective custody of his second wife, a woman who 
had nursed the great man back to hfc from a severe illness 
and who, after his death, v*as resolved diat lus biography 
should glorify his acliievcment and tactfully omit the less 
elegant aspects of lus hfc For when she took him over, 
Ted Driffield had licked many of the polite endowments 
of a national figure He was an unrt^encratc tippler, he dis- 
liked water even in a badi, and his appearance was deplor- 
ably untidy When the ideal biographer, Alroy Kcar, is 
chosen and set to work, he finds many discrepancies bc- 
tavcLii the legend he is asked to compile and the bare facts 
of Dnffield’s life One of the irreconcilable elements, of 
course, is Rosie, the barmaid who married Driffield before 
he was fimom but avho unquestionablv inspired his best 
work ‘I had long had in mind,’ says Mr Maugham, ‘the 
chancter of Rosie I had wanted for years to wntc about 
her, but die opportunity never presented itself’ Rosie, 
therefore, had long possessed die author’s mind and ima- 
cinatton, and w'hen she finall) came to life in Cakc^ and Ale, 
slu prmed one of lus most \ivid creations 
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Author*s Preface 

i 

It was as a diott stoiy, and not a very long one eithet, that I 
first thought of this novel. Here is the note I made when it 
occuxred to me* ‘I am asked to wnte my reminiscences of a 
fiunous novdist, a fiiend of my boyhood, hvmg at W. with a 
common wife, very unfiuthful to him. There he writes his 
great hooks I.ater he mames his secretary, who guards him 
and makes him mto a figure. My wonder whether cvra. m old 
age he is not dighdy restive at hdng made into a monument * 
I was wntmg at the time a series of ^ort stories for the Coshjo- 
pohtan. My contract stipulated that they were to he between 
'twdve hundred and fifteoo. l^undred words, so^that with the 
illustration they should not occupy more than a page of the 
magazine, but I allowed myself some latitude and then the 
illustration spread across the opposite page and gave me a httlei 
more space I diought this story wo^d do for this purpose, 
md put It aside for future use But I had long had m nund the 
character of R.osie. I had wanted for years to write about her, 
but the opportunity never presented itsdf j I could contrive no 
settmg lu which she found a place to suit her, and I began to 
think I never should Ididnotvery much care. A character in 
^a water s head, unwritten, remains a possession; his 
recur to it constantly, and while his imagination gradually 
enriches it he ei^oys (he singular pleasure of fpftitng thaf 
m his minxl, someone is hvmg a VMied and tremulous life, obe- 
dient to his &ncy and yet m a ^ueer wdfiil way independent 
wh^ once that character is set do'vm on paper it 
belongs to the writer no mote He forgets it It is curious how 
completely a person who may have occupied your revenes for 
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many years can thus cease to be It suddenly struck me that 
the htde story I had jotted down odered me just the frame- 
work for this character that I had been loobng for I would 
make her the wife of my distmgmshed novehst I sa^that my 
story could never be got mto a couple of thousand words, so 
I made up my mind to wdt a httle and use my material for one 
of the much longer tales, fourteen or fifteen thousand words, 
with which, following upon Rain, I had been notnnsuccessful 
But the more I thought of it the less mdmed I was to waste 
my Rosie on a stor^ even of this length Old recollections 
returned to me 1 found 1 had not said all 1 wanted to say 
about theW. of the note, which in Of Human Bondage I had 
M d Blackstable After so many years 1 did not see why I 
« oidd not get doser to the facts. The Unde William, Rector 
of Blackstable, and his wife Isabella, became Unde Henry, 
vicar, and his wife, Sophie. The Phihp Qrey of the eaihcr 
book became the I of Cakes and Ale 
When the Kook appeared I was attadredm various quarters 
because I vwis supposed m die diaracter of Edward Driffidd to 
have drawn a portrait of Thomas Hardy This was not my m- 
tendon He was no more in my mmd than ■George Meredith 
or Anatole France. As my note si^gests, I had bem strudc by 
the notion that die veneration to wbch an author fiill of years 
and honour IS exposed must be irksome to the litde alert soul 
withm him that is ahve still to the adventures of his ftncy. 
Many odd and disconcerting ideas must cross his TmTid, I 
thought, while he maintains the di gnifi<». d.f ^en or that his ad- 
mirers demand of him I read Tess cf the D'UriermJles when I 
was eighteen with such enthusiasm that 1 deternuned to vosxsj 
a milkmaid, but I had never been so mnrli with Hardy's 

other books as were most of my contemporaries, andl not 

think his English very good I was never so much intiTt»srffd 
in him as I was at one time m George Meredith, and later m 
Anatole France I knew htde of Hardy’s hfe. I know now only 
enough to be certain that the points in common between his 
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and that of Edward Dnffieid are negligible. They consist only 
in both Jiavmg been bom in humble drcumstances and both 
having had two wives I met Thomas Hardy but once This 
was at a dmner-party at Lady St Heher’s, better known m the 
social history of the day as Lady Jeune, who liked to ask to her 
house (m a much more exdusive world than the world of to- 
day) every one that in some way or another had caught the 
pubhc eye I was thm a popular and &shionable playwright. 
It was one of those great dmner-parties that people gavebe&re 
the war, with a'vast number of courses, thick and dear soup, 
fish, a couple of entries, sorbet (to give you a chance to get 
your second wind), jpint, game, sweet, ice, and savoury ; and 
there were twenty-four people all of whom by rank, pohdcal 
eminence or arostic achievement, were disringnisbft/l- When 
the ladles retired to the drawing-room I found myself sitong 
nmtc to Thomas Hardy. I remember a htde man with an 
earthy £ace In his evetung dothes, with his boded shirt artA 
high collar, he had soil a strange look of the sod He vras 
^ amiable and mdd It struck me aMhe titne that there was in 
him a curious mixture of shyhess and sdf-assurance. I do not 
remember vdiat we talked about, hut I know tkaf -we talln«A 
three-quarters of anhout. A.t the end (rf'it he paid me a 
great compliment he asked me (not having heard my name) 

\ what was my pro&ssion. . 

' I am told that two or three wtiteis thougjbt themselves aim- 
i ed at m the diaracter of Alroy Kear They were tinder a mis- 
iS apprehension 'This diaracter was a composite portrait • I took 
p the appearance from one writer, the obsession with good 

f soacty from another, the heartiness from a third, the pndc in 

( athletic prowess from a fourth, and a great ^al from mysdf. 
|i For I have a gnm capacity for sedng my own absurdity and I 
( find m myself much to exate my ndicule. I am indmed^ to 
\ ^ ^ people (if I am to hdieve what I am 

S ficquendy told and frequendy read* of myself) m a less flatcer- 
f tag hght than many auihois who have not this unfortunate 
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idiosyncrasy. For all tlie characters that we create are but copies 
of ourselves. It may be of course also that they really are 
nobler, more disinterested, virtuous, and spiritual than I. It is 
very natural that being godlike they should create men in 
their* own image. When I wanted to draw the portrait of a 
wntcr who used every means of advertisement possible to 
assist the diffusion of his works I had no need to fix my atten- 
tion on any pamcular person The practice is too common for 
that Nor can one help fechng sympathy for it. Every year 
hundreds of books, many of considerable ment,'^'pass un- 
noticed Eadi one has taken the author months to write, he 
'"Xnay have had it m his mmd for years ; he has put into i^some- 
g of himself wluch is lost for ever, it is heart-rendmg to 

• k how great are the chances that it will be disregard^ m 
nc press of matter that weighs down the cndcs’ tables and 
burdens the booksellers’ shelves It is not unnatural that he 
should use what means he can to attract the attention of the 
pubhe. Expencnce has taught him what to do. He must make 
himself a pubhe figure He must keep in the pubhe eye. He 
must give mterviews and get his photograph m the papers. 
He must write letters to The Times, address meftting jt and oc- 
cupy himself witli soaal questions ; he must make after-dinner 
spcedics ; he mu^t recommend books m die publishers’ adver- 
tisements; and he must be seen without ^ at the proper 
places at tlic proper times. He must never allow himself to be 
forgotten It is hard and anxious work, for a mistake may cost 
him dear ; it would be brufal to look with anythmg but kmd- 
lincss at an author who takes so much trouble to persuade the 
world at large to read books that he honestly considers so well 
worth reading 

But there is one form of advertisement that I deplore. Hus 
is the cocktail party that is given to launch a book. You secure 
the presence of a photographer. You invite the gossip writers 
and as many emment people as you know The gossip writers 
give you a paragraph m their columns and the illustrated 
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' papers publish thp photographs, but the eminent people ei^ect ■ 
to get a signed copy of the book for nothing. This ignoble 
, practice is not rendered less objectionable when it is presumed 
1 .(sometunes no doubt with justice) to be given at the expense 
of the publisher. It did not floun^ at the tune I wrote Cakes 
and Ale. It would have given me the matenal for a hvely 
chapter. 




1 

\ 

I have noticed that when someone asks for you on the tele- 
phone and, jQndmg you out, leaves a message heggmg you to 
call him up the moment you come in, and it’s important, the 
matter is more often imp6rtant to him than to you When it 
comes to makiTig you a present or domg you a &vour most 
people are able to hold their impatience within reasonable 
bounds So when I got back to my lodgings with just enough 
ome to have a drink, a agarette, and to read my p^er bdbre 
dressmg for dinner, and was told by Miss fellows, my land- 
lady, that Mr Alroy Kear wished me to ring him up at once, I 
felt that I could sa^y ignore hb request. 

‘Is that the wnter?* she asked me 

‘It IS* 

She gave the telephone a friendly glance. 

‘Shah I get him?’ 

*No, tlumk you’ 

‘What shall 1 say if he rmgs agaml* 

‘Ask him to leave a message ' 

‘Very good, sir’ 

She pursed her hps. She took the empty siphon, swept the 
room with a look to see that it was tidy, and went out MSss 
Fellows was a great novel reader I was §ure that she had read 
ail Roy’s bools Her disapproval of my casudness suggested 
chat she had read them with adnnraiion. When I got home 
again, I found a note m her bold, legible wntmg on the dde- 
board 

‘Mr Kear rang up twice 'Can you lundi with him to- 
morrow i If not what day will suit you t’ 
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I raised ray eyebrow. I bad not seen Roy for three months 
and then only for a &w minutes at a party ; he had been very 
&iendly, he always was, and when we separated he had ex- 
pressed his hearty regret diat we met so seldom. 

'London’s awful,' he said. ‘ One never has time to see any of 
the people one wants to. Let’s lunch together one day next 
we^ shall we?’ 

Td hke to,’ I rephed. 

'I’ll look at my hook whm I get home and rmg you 
up.’ 

'All right’ 

I had not known Roy for twenty years without learning 
Aat he always kept in the upper left-hand pocket of his waist- 
coat die htde hook in which he put down his j I 

was therefore not surprised when I heard ftom him no further 
It was impossible for me now to persuade myself that dus 
urgent desire of his to dispense hospitahty was 
As I smoked a pipe heftire gomg to bed I turned over in my 
mind the possiUe reasons for which Roy might want me to 
lunch with him It might be that an admirer ofhis had pestered 
him to introduce me to her or that an American editor, in 
London for a few days, had desired Roy to put me m touch 
with him , but I could not do my old ftiend the u^usdce of 
supposing him so banen of devices as not to be able to cope 
wth such a situation Besides, he told me to choose my own 

. day, so it could hardly be that he wished me to meet anyone 
dsc. 

Than Roy no one could show a more genume cordiahty 
to a fellow novelist whose name was on everybody’s bps, but 
no one could more genially turn a cold shoulder on him when 
idleness, ftilurc, or someone else s success had cast a shade on 
his notoriety The writer has his ups and downs, and I was 
but too conscious tliat at die moment I was not in the pubhc 
eye. It was obvious that I might have found excuses without 
aftront to refuse Roy’s invitation, though he was a deter- 



mmpA fellow and if lie was resolved for purposes of Ins own to 
see me, I well knew that nothmg short of a dowimght ‘go to 
hell’ would check his persistence , but I was beset by cunosity 
I had also a considerable afiection for Roy.^ 

I had watched with admiration his nse m the world of 
letters His career might well have served as a model for any 
young rnan entering upon the pursmt of htcrature. I could 
thiTilc of no one among my contemporaries who had achieved 
so considerable a position on so httle talent This, like the wise 
man’s daily dose of Bemax, might have gone into a heaped-up 
tablespoon He was perfectly aware of it, and it must have 
seemed to him sometimes httle short of a miracle that he had 
been able with it to compose already some thirty books I can- 
not but think that he saw the white hght of revelation when 
lirst he read that Thomas Carlyle in an after-dinner speech had 
stated that gemus was an m^te capaaty for takmg pains 
He pondered the saymg If that was all, he must have told 
himself, he could be a gemus like the rest ; and when the ex- 
ated' reviewer of a lady’s paper, wntmg a notice of one of his 
works, used die word (and of late the cntics have been domg 
It with agreeable feequoacy) he must have sighed with the 
satisfaction of one who after long hours of toil has completed 
a cross-word puzzle No one who for years had observed his 
mdefetigable mdustry could deny that at all events he deserved 
to be a gemus | 

Roy started with certam advantages He was the only son 
of a avil servant who after bemg Colonial Secretary for many 
years m Hong Kong ended bs career as Governor of Jamaica 
"V^hen you looked up Alroy Kear m the seined pages of 
lino’s vMio you saw ‘o s. of Sir Raymond Kear, K C M G ,' 
K C V O., j V , and of Emily, yd of the late Major-General 
Percy,Camperdown, Indian Army ’ He was educated at Wm- 
chester and at New College, Oxford He was |lrcsident of the 
Umon and but for an unfortunate attack of measles might 
very well have got his rowmg blue His academic career was 



rcspsccablc rather than showy, and he left the university with- 
out a debt in the world. Roy was even then of a thrifty habit, 
vridiout any mdinaaon to unprofitable e3q>ense, and he was a 
good son He knew that it had been a sacrifice to his parents 
to give lum so costly an education. His father, having retired, 
lu'cd m an unprctcnaous, but dot mean, house near Stroud, m 
Giouccstcrslurc, but at mtcrvals went to London to attend 
official dinners connected with the colonies he had adminis- 
tered, and on these occasions was in the habit of visiting the 
Athenaeum, of which he was a member. It was through an old 
crony at this club that he was able to get his boy, when he 
came dov.Ti from Oxford, appointed tutor to the delicate and 
onlv son of a very noble lord This gave Roy a chance to 
become acquamted at an early age with die great world 
He made good use of his opportunities. You will never find m 
I’ls v.orks an) of the solecisms that disfigure the productions of 
those v'ho have studied the upper aides of soaety only in the 
pages of die illustrated papers. He knew exaedy how diiVfs 
ipobc to one another, and the proper way they should be 
'Qircssed respectively by a member of Parliament, an attor- 
ney , .1 bookmaker, and a valet There is somedung capti'^ting 
m the jaunnness with which m his early novels he 
nccross, ambassadors, pnme mtnistets, royalnes, and great 
^adtes Ht 15 fncndly without bemg pacrcmzmg and familiaT 
V iihout being imperunent He docs not let you forget their 
r’lib, but shares swiIi you his comfortable feeling that they arc 
of tile same flesh as sou and 1. 1 always dunk it a pity that 
. v.no’i hi’ mg deaded that the doings of the aristocracy arc 
T o longer a proper subject for serious ficaon,”’Roy,lilways 
cciJ) itnsmsc to the tendency of the age, should m his 
(cr ntn'cls iiasc confined liimsclf to the spmtual con- 
flict of soliators, diartcrcd accountants, and produce 

Iro.crs He docs not move in these drdcs with his old 
1 'r mce. 


I Juiew lum first soon after he resigned his tutorship to 





devote liimself exclusively to literature, and he was then a fine, 
upstanding young man, six feet high m his stoc^ged feet and 
of an athletic build, with broad shoulders and a confident 
carriage He was not handsome, but m a manly way agreeable 
to look at, with wide blue firank eyes and curly hair of a light- 
ish brown ; his nose was rather short and broad, his chm square. 
He looked honest, clean, and healthy He was something of an 
athlete No one who has read m his early books the desenp- 
tions of a run with the hounds, so vivid and so accurate, can 
doubt that he wrote from personal experience ; and until quite 
lately he was wilhn^ now and then to desert his desk for a 
'day’s hunting He published his first novel at the penod when 
men of letters, to show then vinhty, drank beer and played 
cricket, and for some years there was seldom a hterary elei^ 
m which his name did not figure This particular school, I 
hardly know why, has lost its bravery, their books are neg- 
lected, and cncketers though they have remained, they find 
difficulty in placmg their aitudes. Roy ceased playmg cncket 
a good many/years ago, and he has developed a &e taste for 
c^et. 

Roy was very modest about his first novel. It was short, 
neatly wntten, and, as is everythmg he has produced smee, ut 
perfect taste He ^t it with a pleasant letter to all the leadmg 
, writers of the day, and m this he told each one how greatly he 
adimied his works, how much he had learned fi;om his study 
of them, and how ardently he aspired to follow, albeit at a 
humble distance, the trail his correspondent had blazed He 
laid his bpok at the ffiet of a great artist as the tribute of a young 
man enteimg upon the profession of letters to one whom he 
would always look up to as his master Deprecatmgly, fiiUy 
consaous of his^udacuy in askmg so busy a man to waste his 
time on a neophyte’s puny effort, he begged for criticism and 
guidance Fewoftherepheswraeperfimetory The authors he 
wrote to, flattered by his praise; answered at length. They 
commended his book ; many of them asked him to luncheon 



They could not fed to be charmed by his frankness and warm- 
ed by his enthusiasm He asked for their advice with a humihty 
that was touchii^ and promised to act upon it with a smceiity 
that was impressive. Here, they felt, was someone worth 
takmg a htde trouble over. 

His novel had .a considerable success. It made him many 
fnends in hterary curdes and m a very short while you could 
not go to a tea-party m Bloomsbury, Campden Hill, or West- 
minster without £ndmg lum handing round bread and butter 
or disembarrassmg an elderly lady of an empty cup He was so 
young, so bluff, so gay, he laughed so merrily at other people s 
'jokes that no one could help hkmg him. He jomed dmmg 
clubs where m the basement of an hotel m Victoria Street or 
Holbom men of letters, young barristers, and ladies in Liberty 
silks and strings of beads, ate a three-and-sbtp^nny dmner and 
discussed art and hterature. It was soon discovered that he had 
a pretty gift for after-dinner speaking. He was so pleasant that 
his fellow waters, his avals and contemporaries, forgave him 
even the &ct that he -was a gentleman. He was generous m his 
praise oftheirHedgeling works, and whenthey sent him manu- 
scnpts to caaaze could never £nd a thmg amiss. They thought 
•him not only a good sort, but a sound judge. 

He wrote a second novel. He took great pains with it and he 
profited by the advice his elders m the had given him 
It was only just that more than one should at his request wate 
a review for a paper with whose editor Roy had got mto 
touch and only natural that the review should be flatteruig 
His second novel was successful, but not so successful as to 
arouse the umbrageous suscepnbihties of his competitors In 
fact it confirmed diem in their suspicions that he would never ^ 
set the Hiames on lire He was a jolly good fellow ; no side, or 
any thmg hke that ; they were quite content to give a leg up to 
a man who would never chmb so high as to be an obstacle to 
themselves I know some who smile bitterly now when diey 
reflect on the mistake they made. 



I But when they say that he is swollen-headed they err. Koy 
sas never lost the modesty which in his youth was his most 
mgagmg trait. 

I *I know I’m not a great novehst,* he will tell you. "When 
compare myself with the giants I simply don’t exist. I used 
o think that one day I should wnte a really great novel, but 
’ve l(mg ceased even to hope for that. All I want people to 
iay is diat I do my best. I do work. 1 never let anyti^g shp- 
ihodgetpastme 1 think I can tell a good story and I can create 
cliara^tv that nng true. And after all, the proof of the pud- 
dmg IS m the eatmg: The Eye oj the Needle sold thirty-five 
thousand in England and eighty thousand m America, and 
for the serial nghts of my next book Tve got the biggest 
terms Tve ever had yet.* 

And what, after all, can it be other than mode^ diat makes 
him even now wnte to the reviewers of his books, tha^nking 
them' for their praise, ahd ask them to lundteon i Nay, more : 
when someone has written a stingisg cntiasm and Roy, es- 
peoaUy since his reputation became so great, has had to put 
up wnh some very virulent abuse, he does not, hke most of 
us, shrug his shoulders, flmg a mental msult at the ruffian who 
does not like our work, and then forget about it; he writes a 
long letter jto his cntic, telling him diat he is very sorry he 
thought his book bad, but his review was so interestmg m 
Itself, and if he might venture to say so, showed so much 
dmcal sense and so much feelii^ for words, that he felt bound 
to wnte to him No one is mote anxious to improve himself 
dian he, and he hopes he is still capable of lear^g. Ife does 
not want to be a bore, but if the cn&c has nothing to do on > 
Wednesday or Fnday will he come and lunch at the Savoy 
and tell him why exacdy he thoi^h^ his book so badi 
No one can order a lunch better than Roy, and gennally 
by the time the criuc has eaten half a dozen oysters and 
a cut from a saddle of baby lamb, he has eaten his words 
too. It is only poetic justice that when Roy’s next novel 
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conies out die cntic should see in the new work a very great 
advance. 

« 

One of the difficulties that a man has to cope with as he goes 
through life is what to do about the persons widi whom he 
has once been intimate and whose mterest for him has m due 
course subsided If both parties remam in a modest station the 
break comes about naturally, and no ill ieehng subsists, but if 
one of them achieves eminence the position is awkward. 
He makes, a multitude of new fhends, but the old ones 
are inexorable; he has a thousand claims on his time, but 
they feel that they have the first right to it. Unless he is at 
their beck and call they sigh and with a shrug of the shoulders 
say: 

‘Ah, well, l^suppose you’re hke everyone else I must expect 
to be dropped now that you’re a success.’ 

That, of course, is what he would hke to do if he had the’ 
courage For the most part he hasn’t He wealdy accepts an 
mvitation to supper on Sunday evening Ihe cold roast beef 
is firozen and comes firom Austraha and was over-cooked at 
fniddl#* day; and the burgundy— ah, why will they call it 
burgundy 2 Have they never been to Beaune and scayedat the 
Hdtel de la Poste ? Of course it is grand to talk of the good old 
days when you shared a crust of bread in a garret together, 
but it is a htde disconcerttug when you reflect how near to a 
garret is the room you are sitting in You feel at ease when 
your frtwrd fells you that his books don’t sell and that he can f 
pTofy his short stones ; the managers won’t even read his plays, 
and ^hen he compares them with some of the stuflfthat s put 
on (here he fixes you with an accusing eye) it really does seem 

a bit hard You arc embarrassed and you look away You exag- 
gerate the fiulures you have had in order that he may reaha 
that hfe has its hardships for you too You refer to your work 
m the most disparagmg way you can and are a trifle taken 
aback to find that yourhost’s opinion ofitis the same as yours. 
You speak of the fickleness of the pubhc so that he may com- 



fottkmself by tlnnlang that your popularity camot last He 
IS a fiiendly but severe cnac. 

*I haven’t read your last book,’ he says, ‘but I read the one 
before I’ve forgotten its name.’ 

You tell him. 

‘I was rather disappomted m it I didn’t thmk it was quite 
so good as some of the thmgs you’ve done. Of course you 
know which my kvounte is.’ * 

And you, havmg su£fered£bom other hands than his, answer 
at once with the name of the first book you ever wrote . you 
were twenty then, and it was crude and ingenuous, and on 
every page was written your inexperience 
‘ You’ll never do anythmg so good as that,’ he says heartilyt 
and you feel that your whole career has been a long decadence 
from that one happy hit ‘1 always think you’ve never quite 
fiilfiHed die promise you showed then.’ 

The gas-fire roasts your feet, but your hands are icy You 
look at your wnst-watch surreptitiously and wonder whether 
your old friend would think it offensive if you took your leave 
as early as ten You have told your car to wait round the comer 
so that It should not stand outside the door and by its magmfi- 
cence affront his poverty, but at the door he says * 

‘You’ll find a bus at the bottom of the street I’ll just walk 
down with you.’ ' 

Fame seizes you and you confess that you have a car He 
finds It very odd that the chauffeur diould wait 'round the 
comer You answer that tins is one of his idiosyncrasies When 
you reach it your fiiend looks at it with tolerant supenonty. 
You nervoufiy ask him to dumer with you one ^y. >You 
promise to write to him and you drive 'away wondermg 
whether when he comes he will tbmk you are swviku^ if you 
ask him to Clandge’s or mean if you suggest Soho. 

Roy Kear su&red from none of ^ese tnbulaaons. It 
sounds a httle brutal to say that when he had got all he could 
get of people he dropped them; but it would take so long to 
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, put tlie matter more delicately, and would need so subtle an 
adjustment of hmts, half-tones, and allusions, playful or tender, 
that such bemg at bottom the &ct, I think it as well to leave it 
at that Most of us when we do a caddish dung harbour re- 
sentment against the person we have done it to, but Roy’s 
heart, always in the nght place, never permitted him such 
pettiness. He could use a man very shabbily without after- 
wards beanng him the shghtest ill-will 

*Poor old Smith,' he would say ‘He is a dear ; I’m so fond 
of him Pity he’s growmg so bitter. I wisli one could do some- 
fbiTig for him. No, 1 haven’t seen him for years It’s no good 
trymg to keep up old fbendships. It’s pam&l for both sides ' 
The &ct IS, one grows out of people, and die only dung is to 
fece it.’ • 

But if he tan across Smith at some gathering hke the pnvate 
view of the Royal Academy no one could be more cordial 
He wrung his hand and told him how dehghted he was to see 
him His face beamed He shed good feUowship as the kindly 
sun its rays Smith rejoiced m the glow of this wonderful 
vitahty and it was daimed decent of Roy to say he’d give lus 
eye-teeth to have wntten a book half as good as Smith’s last 
On the other hand, if Roy thought Snu^ had not seen him, 
he looked the other way , but Smith had seen him, and Smith 
resented being cut. Smith was very aad He said that in the 
old days Roy had been glad enough to share a steak widi 
him m a 'shabby restaurant and spend a month’s hohday 
in a fisherman’s cottage at St Ives. Smith said that Roy 
was a time-server. He said he was a snob He said he was a 

humbug - 

Smith was wrong here The most shining characteristic or 

Alroy Kear was his smeenty. No one can be a humbug for 
five-and-twenty years. Hypocrisy is the most difficult and 
netvc-rackmg vice that any mm can pursue , it needs an un- 
fypMTi g vigilance and a rare detachment of spint It cannot, 
hke adultery or gluttony,' be practised at spare moments; it 
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is a whole-time job It needs also a cynical humour ; although 
Roy laughed so much I never thought he had a very qwk 
c«»nw of humour, and I am ^uite sure that he was incapable 6f 
cyniasm Though I have ^hed few of his novels, I We 
a good many, and to my mind his sincerity is stamped 
on every one of their mulutudmous pages This is dearly the 
chief ground of his stable popularity Roy has always smterely 
beheved what everyone else bdieved at the moment When 
he wrote novels about the anstocracy he smccrely Keheved 
fl-iflt Its members were dissipated and immoral, and^'jret had a 
certam nobihty and an innate aptitude for govdnmg the 
British Empire , when later he wrote of the middle classes he 
smccrely b^ved that they were the backbone of the country. 
His v illains have always been villainous, his heroes heroic, and 
his maidens (haste 

When Roy asked the author of a Battermg review to lunch 
It was because he was smcerdy grateful to him for his good- 
opmion, and when he asked the author of an unflattermg one 
It was because he was smcerdy concerned to improve himself. 
When unknown admirers firom Texas or Western Austraha 
came to London it was not only to cultivate his pubhc that he 
took them to the National Gallery, it was because he was sm- 
cerdy amdous to observe their teadaons to art You had only 
to hear him lecture to be convinced of his smcenty 

When he stood on the platform, in evenmg dress admir- 
ably worn, or m a loose,' much idpd but perfectly cut lounge 
smt if It better fitted die occasibn, and &ced his audience 
seriously, fianHy, but with an engaging diffidence, you could 
not but realize that he was givmg himsdf up to his task with 
complete earnestness. Though now and then he pretended to 
be at a loss for a word, it was only to make it mote efiective 
when he uttered it ^His voice was full and manly. He told a 
story well He was never dull He was fond of lecturmg upon 
the younger writers of England and America, and he ex- 
plained thdr merits to his audience with an enthusiasm that 
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attested his generosity. Perhaps he told almost too much, for 
when you had heard his lecture you fy t that you really incw 
all you wanted to about them and it was quite unnecessary to 
read their books 1 suppose that is why when Koy had lec- 
tured m some provmaal town not a single copy of the books 
of the authois he had spoken of was ever asked for, but there 
was always a run on his own His energy was prodigious 
Not only did he make successful tours of the Umted States, 
but he lectured up and down Great Bntam. No dub was so 
small, no soaety.for the self-improvement of its members so 
msigniHcant, (hat P.oy disdained to give it an hour of his 
omc Now and then he revised his lectures and issued them in 
neat httle books. Most people who are mterested m these 
things have atdcast looked through the works entitled Modem 
Novelists^ Russian Fiction, and Some Writers; and few can deny 
that they exhibit a teal &eling for hterature and a chainung 
personality. 

But this by no means exhausted his acaviues. He was an 
active member of the organizations that have been founded to 
further the mtereSts of authors or to alleviate thar hard lot 
when or old age has brought them to penury. He was 

always willing to give his help when matters of copyright 
were die subject of legislation and he was never unprepared to 
take his place in those missions to a foreign country whidi are 
devised to establish amicable rdauons between wnters of 
different naaonalines He could be counted on to reply for 
literature at a public dinner and he was invanably on the re- 
ception comnuttcc formed to give a proper welcome to a 
literary celebrity from overseas No bazaar lacked an auto- 
giaplicd copy of at least one of his books He never refused to 
grant an interview. He justly said that no one knew better 
dian he the hardslups of the author’s trade and if he could help 
a struggling journalist to earn a few guineas by having a 
pleasant chat wth luni he had not the inhumanity to refuse. 
He generally asked his interviewer to luncheon and seldom 
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failed to make a good impresnon on him The only stipula- 
tion he made was that he should see the article before it was 
published He was never impatient with the persons who call 
up the celebrated onjthe telephone at mconvement moments 
to ask them for the information ofnewspaper readers whether 
they beheve in God or what they eat for breakfast He figured 
m every symposium and the pubhc knew what he thought of 
prohibition, vegetarianism, jazz, garhc, exerasc, marriage, 
pohncs, and the place of women m the home. 

His views on matnage were ahstract, for he had success- 
fully evaded the state which so many artists have found 
difficult to reconcile with the arduous pursuit of thdr calling. 
It was generally known that he had for some years cbenshed 
a hopeless passion for a marned woman of rank, and though 
he never spoke of her but with chivalrous admiration, it was 
understood that she had treated him with haTshn^ss Ihe 
novels of his middle period reflected m their unwonted bitter- 
ness the strain to which he had been put The an g iiii ^b of spirit 
he had passed through then enabled him without offence to 
dude the advances of ladies of htde reputation, frayed orna- 
ments of a hectic arde, who were wiUmg to exdiange an un- 
certam present for the security of marriage with a successful 
novelist When he saw m their bnght eyes the shadow of the 
registry office he told (hem that the memory of his one great 
love would always prevent him fi;om fotmmg any permanent 
tie His quixotry might exasperate, hut could not affront, 
them He sighed a htde when he reflected that he must be for 
ever demed the joys of domestiaty and the satisffiction of 
parenthood, but it was a sacrifice -that he was prepared to 
' make not only to his ideal) hut also to the possible partner of 
his joys. He had noticed that people really do not want to be 
bothered with' the wives of authors and painters The artist 
who insisted on takmg his wife wherever he went only marli. 
himself a nuisance and mdeed was in consequence ofiien not 
asked to places he would have liked to go to, and if he left 
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Ills 'wife at home, he was on his return exposed to recriniina" 
nons that shattered the repose so essential for him to do the 
best that was in him. Alroy Kear was a bachelor and now at 
fifty was hkely to remam one. 

He was an example of what an author can do, and to what 
heights he can nse, by industry, common sense, honesty, and 
the efiSaent combmation of means and ends He was a good 
fellow and none but a aoss-grained carper could grudge him 
his success. I &lt that to ^ asleep with his image in my mind 
would ensure me a good mght I scribbled a note to Miss 
Fello'ws, knocked die ashes out of my pipe, put out the light 
in my sitting-room and went to bed. 



n 


when I rang for my letters and the papers next morning a 
message was dehvered to me, in answer to my note to Miss 
Fellows, that Mr Alroy Kear expected me at one-£iteen at his 
duh in St James’s Street ; so a h^e before one I strolled round 
to my own and had the cocktad which 1 was pretty sure Roy 
would not oSss me. Then I walked down St James’s Street, 
lookmg idly at the shop wmdows, and smee I had still a few 
mmutes to spare (I did not want to keep my appointment too ^ 
punctually) I went mto Christie’s to see if there was anythmg 
I hked the look of The auction had already begun and a group 
of dark, small men were passmg round to one another pieces 
of Victorian silver, while the auctioneer, followmg their ges- 
tures with bored eyes, muttered m a drone: 'Ten shilhngs 
offered, deven, deven and six’ . . It was a fine day, early m , 
June, and the air m Emg Street was bright. It made the pic- 
tures on the walls of Christie’s look very dmgy. I went out. 
Ihe people m the street walked with a kind of nonchalance, 
as though the ease of the day had entered mto dieir_souls and 
in the midst of their af&irs they had a sudden and surprised 
mchnatLon to stop and look at the picture of hfi;. 

Roy’s dub was sedate. In the ante-chamber were only an 
ancient potter and a page ; and I had a sudden and melancholy 
feeling that the members were all attending the funeral of the 
head-waitqr. The page, when I had uttered Roy’s name, led 
me into an empty passage to leave my hat and sndt and then 
into an , empty bntig with hfe-sized portraits of Vic- 

torian statesmen Roy got up firom a leather sofe and warmly 
greeted me. 
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‘shall -we go straight up >' he said. 

I -was nght m thidang that he would not offer me a cock- 
tail and I commended my prudence He led me up a noble 
flight of heavily carpeted stairs, and we passed nobody on the 
way , we entered the strangers’ dming-room, and we were its 
only occupants. It was a room of some size, very dean and 
white, "With an Adam window. We sat down by it and a de- 
mure waiter handed us the bill of &ie. Beef mutton, and 
lamb, cold salmon, apple tart, rhubarb tart, gooseberry tart. 
As my eye travelled down the inevitable list I sighed as I 
thought of the restaurants round the comer where there were 
Frcndi cooking, the clatter of hf;, and pretty, painted women 
m summer frocks 

‘I can recommend the vcal-and-ham pie,’ said Roy 
‘All right.’ 

‘I’ll mix the salad mysdf,’ he told the waiter in an off-hand 
and yet co mm anding vray, and then, casting his eye once more 
on the bill of &rc, gencroudy; ‘And what about some aspar- 
agus to follow?* 

‘That would be very nice.' 

Hs manner grew a trifle grander. 

‘Asparagus fbr two and tell the dbef to dioose t hem 
himself Now what would yon like to drink? What do 
you say to a botde of hock? We rather ffney our hock 
here.’ 

When I had agreed to this he told the vraiter to call the 
wme-steward. I could not but admire the authontadve and 
yet perfeedy polite manner m which be gave his orders You 
felt that thus would a well-bred king send for one ofhis field- 
marshals The wme-steward, portly in black, with the silver 
cham ofhis offee round his neck, bustled in with the wme-hst 
m his hand Roy nodded to him with curt &niilianty. 

‘Ihillo, Armstrong, we vrant some of die Liebffaumilch, 

• the *21.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 
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‘Hows It holdmg up ? Pretty ’wdilWe shan’t be nble to get 
any more of it, you know.’ 

‘I’m afraid not, sir ’ 

‘Wdl; It’s no good meeting trouble balf-way, is it, Arm- 
strong?’ 

Roy smiled at die steward with breezy cordiality. The 
steward saw from bis long experience of members that the 
remark needed an answer. 

‘No, sir’ 

Roy laughed and bis eye sought mine. Qtdm a character, 
Armstrong. 

‘Well, chill it, Armstrong; not too mudi, you know, but 
just ngjht I want my guest to sec that we know what’s what 
‘ here ’ He tamed to me. ' Armstrong’s been with us for eight 
and forty years * And when the wme-steward had left us : ‘1 
hope you don’t mmd coming here It’s quiet and we can 
harc a good talk. It’s ages ance we did. You’re looking ■very 
fit’ 

This drew my attendon to Roy* s appearance. 

‘Not half so fit as you,’ I answered. 

' The result of an upnght, sober, and godly life,’ he laughed. 
‘Plenty of work. Plenty of exercise How’s^ golf* We must 
have a game one of diese days ’ 

I knew that Roy was scratch and that nothing would please 
him less than to 'waste n day ■with so indifietent a player as 
myself But I felt I was quite safe in accepting so vague an in- 
vitation He looked the picture of health His curly hair was 
getting very grey, but it suited him and made his fiank, sun- 
burned fiice look younger His eyes, whidi looked upon the 
world "With such a hearty candour,* were hnght and dear. He 
"was not so shm as m his youth, and I was not surprised tliay 
when the waiter offered us roMb he ashed for Ry-Vita His 
dight corpulence only added to his dignity . It gave weight to 
his observations. Because his movements were a htde more 
dehbetate than they had been, you had a comfortable 
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of confidence m liitn{ he filled his chair with so much soli- 
dity that you had almost the impression that he sat upon a 
monument 

I do not know whether, as I wished, 1 have indicated by my 
Rport of his dialogue with the waiter that his conversation 
was not as a rule brilliant or witty, but it was fiuent and he 
laughed so much that you sometimes had the illusion diat 
what he said was funny. He was never at a loss for a remark 
and he could discourse on the topics of the day with an ease 
chat prevented his hearers from experiencmg any sense of 
sttam. 

Many authors from their preoccupation with words have 
the bad habit of choosmg those they use m conversation too 
carefully. Ihey form their sentences with unconscious care and ‘ 
, say neitiier more nor less than they mean It rngkes mtercourse 
with them somewhat formidable to persons m die upper ranks 
of soaety whose vocabulary is hmited by their simple spiritual 
needs, and their company consequendy is sought only with 
hesitation. No constramt of this sort was ever felt with Roy. 
He could talk with a dancing guardee m terms that were per- ' 
fecdy comprehensible to him and with a racmg countess m 
(he language of her stable-boys. They said of him with en- 
thusiasm and rehef that he was not a bit like an author. No 
compliment pleased him better The wise always use a number 
of ready-made phrases (at the moment I write ‘nobody’s 
busmess’ is the most common), popular ad)cctivcs (like 
‘divine’ or ‘shy-makmg’), veibs that you oidy know the 
t neaniTig of if you hve m the right set (like ‘dunch’), which 
give a homely sparkle to small talk and avoid the necessity of 
thought. Tlbe Amcncans, who arc the most efficient people on 
the earth, have earned dus device to such'a hcightof perfection 
and have mvented so wide a range of pithy and hackneyed 
phrases that tlicy can carry on an amusmg and animated con- 
versation without giving a moment’s reflection to what they 
are saymg and so leave their mmds free to condder the more 
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important matters of big business and fornication. Roy’s 
repertory was extensive and his scent for the word of the 
mmute unerrmg; it peppered his speech, but aptly, and he 
used It each tune with a sort of bright eagerness, as though his 
ferule bram had just nunted it 

Now he talked of this and that, of our common feiends and 
the latest books, of the opera He was very breezy. He was 
always cordial, but tonky his cordiahty took my breath away. 
He lamented that we saw one anodier so seldom and told 
me with die frankness that was one of his pleasantest charac- 
tensucs how mudh he liked me and what a high opuuon he 
had of me I felt I must not fell to meet this friendless half- 
way. He asked me about the book 1 was wntmg, I asked him 
about the book he was wntmg. We told one another that 
neither of os had had the success he deserved We ate the veal- 
and-ham pie and Roy told me how he mixed a salad. We 
drank the hock and smacked appreaative hps 

And 1 wondered when he was conung to the pomt. 

I could not bnng myself to beheve that at the height of the 
London season Alioy Keai would waste an hour on a fellow 
wnter who was not a reviewer and had no influence m any 
quarter whatever in order to talk of Matisse, the Russian ^ 
Ballet, and Marcel Proust Besides, at the back of his gaiety I 
vaguely felt a shght apprehension Had 1 not known that he 
was m a prosperous state I should have suspected that he was 
gomg to borrow a hundred pounds from me. It began to look 
as though luncheon would end without his flndmg the oppor- 
tumty to say what he had in min d I knew he was cautious 
Perhaps he thought that this mcetmg, the fint after so long a 
separation, had better be employed m es tablishing fricn^y 
relations, and was prepared to look upon the pleasant, su1:h 
stantial meal merely as ground bait 

'Shall we go and have our coflee in the next room;’ he 
said 

‘If you like,’ 
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*1 think it 5 more comfortable.’ 

1 followed him into another room,- much more spacious, 
vpith great leather arm-chairs and huge soi&s; there were 
papers and magazmes on the tables Two old gendemen in a 
comer were talking in undertones. They gave us a hostile 
glance, bur this did not deter Roy firom o&ring them a cordial 
greeting. 

‘Hallo, general,’ he cried, nodding breezdy. 

I stood for a moment at the window, lool^g at the gaiety 
of the day, and washed 1 knew more of the historical associa- 
tions of St James’s Street 1 was ashamed diat I did not even 
know the name of the dub across the way and was a£aid to 
ask Roy lest he should despise me for not knowing what 
every decent person knew. He called me back by asking me 
whether I 'would have a brandy, 'with my codec, and when I 
refused, insisted. Ihe duh’s brandy 'was &mous. We sat side 
by side on a soB. by the elegaat fire-place and lit cigars. 

‘The last time JEd'ward DiifiSdd ever came to London he 
lunched with me here,’ said Roy casually. ‘I made the old 
man try our brandy and he 'was dehghted with it. I 'was stay- 
ing widh his ■widow over last week-end * 

‘Were you?* 

‘She sent you all sorts of messages.* 

‘That’s very kind of her. I shouldn’t have thought die rfr- 
memhered me.* 

*Oh, yes, she docs You lunched there about six years ago, 
didn’t you ? She says the old man 'was so glad to see you * 

‘I didn’t think she was/ 

* Oh, you’re quite ■wrong. Of course she had to be very care- 
ful. The old man was pestered with people who 'wanted to sec 
him and she had to husband his strength. She was always 
afiaid he’d do too much. It’s a wonderful thing if you come 
to of it that she should have kept him ahve and m pos- 
session of all his Acuities to the age of eighty-four. I’ve been 
seeing a good deal of her since he died She’s awfully lonely. 



After all, she devoted herself to looking after him for tw^enty- 
five years Othello’s occupation, you know. I really feel soi^ 
for her.’ 

‘She’s soil comparatively young. I dare say she’ll marry 
agam’ 

‘Oh, no, she couldn’t do that. That would be dreadful ’ 
There was a shght pause while we sipped our brandy 
‘You must be one of the few persons soli alive who knew 
DnfiBeld when he was unknown. Vou saw quite a lot of him 
at one time, didn’t you i’ 

'‘A certain amount 1 was almost a small boy and he was 
a middle-aged man We weren’t boon compamons, you 
know' 

‘Perhaps not, but you must know a great deal about him 
that other people don’t.’ 

- ‘I suppose 1 do ’ 

‘Have you ever thought of wntmg your recollections of 
bm”* 

‘Good heavens, no !’ ^ 

'Don’t you think you ought to i He was one of the greatest 
novelists of our day The last of the Victorians He was an 
enormous figure His novels have as good a chance of sur- 
vivmg as any that have been wntten m the last hundred years.’ 
‘I wonder. I’ve always thought them rather bormg.’ 

Roy looked at me with eyes twinkling with laughter 
‘How like you that is ! Anyhow you must admit that you’re 
m the mmonty. I don’t mind tdbig you that I’ve read his 
novels not once or twice, but half a doizen fimRs, and every 
tune I read them I think they’re finer Did you read the article 
that were wntten about bm at his death i ’ 

‘ Some of them ’ 

‘The consensus of opinion was absolutely amawng I read 
every one ’ 

‘If they all said die\same tbng, wasn’t that rather un- 
necessary?’ 
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R.oy shrugged his massive shoulders good-hmnouredly, 
but did not answer my question. 

'I thought The Times Lit. Sttp, was splendid. It would have 
done the old man good to read it. I h^ that the Qitarterly is 
going to have an article in its next number.* 

*1 soil think his novels rather bormg.* 

Roy smiled mdulgendy. 

' ‘Doesn’t it make you slighdy uneasy to think that you dis- 
agree with every one whose opinion matters t* 

‘Not pardcululy. I’ve been writing for thirty-five years 
now, and you can’t think how many geniuses I’ve seen ac- 
claimed, enjoy their hour or two of glory and vanish into 
obscurity. I wonder what’s happened to them. Ate they dead, 
are they shut up in m£d-houses, are diey hidden away m^ 
o£hces i I wondtt if they furtively lend ^eir books to the 
doctor and the maiden lady in some obscure village. I wonder 
if they are still great men in some Italian pension.’ 

*Oh, yes, th^’re the flash in the pans. I’ve known them. 

‘You’ve even lectured about them.* 

‘One has to. One wants to give them a leg up if one can 
and one knows they won’t amount to anything. Hang it all, 
one can aflhrd to be generous. But after all, Dnfficld wasn’t 
an^'thing like that. Ihe collected edition of his worb is in 
thirty-seven volumes and the last set that came up at Sothe- 
by’s sold for seventy-dght pounds. That speab for itself Ihs 
sales have increased steadily every year and last year was the 
best he ever had. You can take my word for that. Mrs Dnf* 
fidd showed me his accounts last time I was down diere. 
Driffield has come to stay all nght.’ 

‘Who can tell*’ 

‘Well, you think you can,’ replied Roy aadly. 

I was not put out I knew I was irritating him and it gave 
me a pleasant sensation. 

‘I ^kmk the instinctive judgments I formed when I was a 
boy were right. They told me Carlyle was a great wnter and I 
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aJiamM that I found the Ffcttch Revolution and Sartor 
Resartus unreadable. 'Can any one read them now 1 1 thought 
the opmions of others must be better than mine and I per- 
suaded myself that I thought George Meredith magnificent 
In my he^ I found him affected, verbose, and insmccre. A 
good many people think so too now Because they told me 
that to ad^re Walter Pater was to prove myself a cultured 
young man, I admired Walter Pater, but heavens, how 
Manus bored me * ’ 

‘ Oh, well, I don’t suppose anyone reads Pater now, and, of 
course, Meredith has gone all to pot, and Carlyle was a pre- 
tentioos wmdbag ’ 

‘ You don’t know how secure of immortahty they all looked 
thirty yean ago ’ ^ 

'And have you never made mistakes t’ 

'One or two I didn’t think half as much of Newman as I 
do now, and I thought a great deal more of the tinkhng 
quatrains of FitzGerald I could not read Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, noW I think it his masterpiece ’ 

'And what did you think much of then that you think much 
ofstdlt’ 

‘Well, Tristram Shandy zdA Amelia said Vanity Fair Madame 
Bovary, IjiChartreuse de Forme, and Anna Karenitta And Words- 
worth and Keats and Verlaine.’ 

'If you don’t mind my saymg so, I don’t think that’s par- 
ticularly onginal ’ 

'I don’t mmd your saymg so at all I don’t think it is But 
you asked me why I beheved m my own judgment, and I was' 
trymg to explam to you that, whatever I said out of timidity 
and m deferonce to the cultured opmion of the day, I didn’t 
really admire certam authors who were theh thou^t admir- 
able, and the event seems to show that I wasi^nght. And what I 
honesdy and mstmctively liked then has stood the test of timw 
with me and with cnacal opmion m general.’ 

R.oy was silent for a moment He looked in the bottom of 
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his cup, but -whether to see if there were any more cofiee in it' 
or to find something to say, I did not know. I gave the clock 
on the dumney-piecc a glance. Li a minute it -would be fittmg 
for me to take my leave Perliaps I had been wrong and Roy 
had in-wted me only that we might idly chat of Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses I dud mysdf for the unchantable 
thoughts I had had of him I looked at him -with concern If 
that was his only object it must be that he was feelmg tired or 
discouraged If he -was disinterested it could only be that for 
die moment at least the world was too much for him. But he 
caught my look at the clock and spoke. 

‘I don’t see how you can deny that diere must be somethmg 
in a man who’s able to carry on for sixty years, wntmg book 
after book, and who’s able to hold an ever-mcreasmg public. 
After all, at Feme Court there are shelves filled with the Clans'* 
lations of Driffield’s books mto every language of a-nlized 
people Of course I’m willing to admit diat a lot he wrote 
seems a bit old-i^hioned nowadays He flounshed m a bad 
period and he was mdmed to be long-winded. Most of his 
plots are melodramatic; but there’s one quality you must 
allow lum. beauty.’ 

‘Yes*’ I said 

‘ When all’s said and done, that's the only thing that counts, 
and Driffield never -wrote a page that wasn’t instinct -with 
beauty.’ 

‘Yes’’ I said 

'I wish you’d been there when we went down to present 
him with his portrait on Ins eightieth birthday. It really was a 
memorable occasion * 

‘I read about it in the papers ’ 

*If wasn’t only writers, you know, it was a thoroughly 
rcprcscntauvc gathcong—scicnce, politics, business, art, the 
world, I think you’d have to go a long way to find gathered 
together such a collection of disanguisbed people as got out 
from that train at Blacbrablc It was awfully mowng when the 



P M. presented the old man with the Order of Merit. He 
made a rharmmg speech. I don’t mmd tdhng you there were 
tears m a good many eyes that day.’ 

*Did Dnffield cry?’ 

‘No, he was smgularly calm He was like he always was ; 
rather shy, you know, and quiet, veiy well-niannered, grate- 
ful, of course, hut a htde dry Mrs Dnffield didn’t want lum 
to get over-tired and when we went m to lunch he stayed m 
his study, and she sent him somethmg m on a tray I shpped 
away while the others were havmg their coffee. He was 
smoking his pipe and lookmg at the portrait tasked him what 
he thought of it He wouldn’t tell me, he just smiled a htde. 
He asked me if 1 thought he could take his teeth out and I said, 
No, the deputation would be commg m presently to say good- 
bye to him Then I asked him if he didn’t think it was a won- 
derful moment “Rum,” he said, “very rum ” The &cc is, 1 
suppose, he was shattered He was a messy eater m his later 
days and a messy smoker—he scattered the tobacco all over 
himself when he filled bs pipe ; Mrs Dnffield didn’t like people 
to see him when he was like that, but of course she didn’t 
mmd me , I ndied him'up a bt, and then they all came m and 
shook hands with him, and we went bade to town.’ 

I got up 

‘Well, I really must be gomg'Jt’s been awfiilly nice seemg 
you* * 

‘I’m just gomg along to the pnvate view at the Leicester 
Gallenes I know the peo|de there I’ll take you m if you like ’ 

‘It’s very kmd of you, but they sent me a card. No, I don’t 
think I’ll come ’ 

We walked down the stairs and I got my hat When we 
came out mto the street and I turned towards Piccadilly, Roy 
said 

'I’lljust walk up to the top with you ’ He got mto step with 
me ‘You knew bs first wife, didn’t you ?* 

‘Whose?’ 
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*0h r I had forgottai him *Ycs.’ 

‘WcU?* 

*Fa%* 

*I suppose she was awfiil/ 

*I don’t recollect diat’ 

'She must have been dreadfully common. She was a bai^ 
maid, wasn’t she?' 

*Yes.’ 

*I wonder why the devil he marncd her. I’ve always been 
given to underste^ that she was extremely unfaithful to him. 

'Extremely.’ 

'Do you remember at all what she was like?’ 

'Yes, very distinctly/ 1 smiled ‘ She was sweet.* 

Roy gave a short laugh. 

‘That’s not the general impression.’ 

I did not answer. We had reached Piccadilly, and stopping 
I held out my hand to Roy. He shook it, but I &acied with- 
out his usual heartiness. I had the impression that he was dis- 
appointed with our meetmg I could not imagine why. What- 
ever he had wanted of me I* had not been able to do, for the 
reason that he had given me no inkling of what it was, and as 
I strolled under the arcade of the Ritz Hotel and along the 
park railings till I came opposite Half Moon Street I wondered 
if my maTiTiftr had been more than ordinarily forbidding. It 
was quite evident that Roy had felt the moment inopportune 
to ask me to grant him a fevour. 

I walked up HaJ£ Moon Street. After the gay tumult of 
Piccadilly it had a pleasant silence. It was sedate and respect- 
able. Most of the houses let apartments, but this was not 
tised by the vulganty of a card ; some had a bnghdy pohshed 
brass plate, like a doctor’s, to announw the fect» odiers the 

word Apartments neatly painted on tiic fenhght. One or two 
with an added discretion merely gave the name of the pro- 
prietor, so that if you were ignorant you might have diought 
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it a tailor’s or a money'-lendei’s There was none of the con- 
gested traffic of Jermyn Street, where also they let rooms, but 
here and there a smart car, unattended, stood outside a door 
and dccasionally at another a taxi deposited a middle-aged 
lady You had the feelmg that the people who lodged here 
were not gay and a tnfle disreputable as in Jermyn Street, 
racmg men who rose m the morning with headadies and 
asked for a hair of the dog that bit them, but lespectable 
women from the country who came up for six weeks for the 
London season and elderly gendemen who belonged to ex- 
clusive dubs You fdt that they came year after year to the 
same house and perhaps had known the proprietor when he 
was still in pnvate service My own Miss Fellows had been 
cook m some very good places, but you would never have 
guessed it had you seen her walking along to do her shopping 
m Shepherd’s Market She was not stout, red-faced, and 
blousy as one expects a cook to be, she was spare and very 
upnght, neady but ffishionably dressed, a woman of middle 
age with determmed features, her Ups were rouged and she 
wore an eyeglass She was busmesshke, quiet, coolly cymcal, 
and very expulsive. 

The rooms I occupied were on the ground floor. The par- 
lour was papered with an old marbled paper and on the walls 
were water-colours of romantic scenes, cavahers bidding 
good-bye to their ladies and kni gTits of old banquetmg m 
stately halls ; there were large ferns ih pots, and the arm-chairs 
were covered with &ded leather. There was about the room 
an amusmg air of the eighteen-eighties, and when I looked 
out of'the wmdow I e2q)ected to see a private hansom rather 
than a Chrysler. The curt ains were of a heavy red rep 
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I had a. good deal to do that aftemooii, but my conretsadon 
■with Roy and the impression of the day before yesterday, the 
sense of a past that soil dwelt in the iliinds of men not yet old. 
diat my room, I could not tell why, had given me even mote 
strongly than usual as 1 entered it, inveigled my thoughts to 
saunter down the road of memory. It was as though all the 
people who had at one time and another inhabimd my lodg- 
ing pressed upon me with their old-&shioned ■ways and odd 
dodies, men ■with mutton-chop whiskers in firoth-coats and 
women in busdes and flounced skirts The rumble of London, 
whidi 1 did not know if I imagined or heard (my house tvas 
at the top of Half Aloon Street), and the beauty of the sunny 
June day (le vier^e, U vivace et le hd aujotird'hui), gave my 
reverie a poignancy whidi ■was not quite painful. The past 1 ' 
looked at seemed to have lost its realit}* and I saw it as though 
it were a scene in a play and I a spectator in the back row of a 
dark gallery. But it tt'as all very dear as ^ as it went. It was 
not misty like life as one leads it when the ceasdess throng of 
impressions seems to rob them of oudine^ but sharp and defi- 
nite like a landscape painted in oils by a painstaking arose of 
die middle-Victonm era. 

I fancy that life is mote amnsing no'w than it was forty 
years ago and I have anodon that people are more amiable. 
They may ha^ been worthier then, possessed of more solid 
virtue as, I am told, they were possessed of more suhstamul 
knowledge; I do not know. I knou' they were more cantan- 
kerous; they ate too much, many of them drank too mudi, 
and they took too htde exercise. Their livers were out of 
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order and dwir digestioiis often impaired. They 'were irritable. 
I do not speak of London, of whidi I knew nothis^ till I was 
g r o wn up, nor of grand people who hunted and shot, but of 
the countryside and of the modest persons, gentlemen of smaH 
Tnffann, clergymen, retubd officers, and sudi-hke who made up 
the local soaety. The dullness of dieir hves was almost maed- 
ible There were no golf links ; at a few houses was an lU-kept 
tennis court, but it was only the very young who played; 
there was a dance once a year m the Assembly Rooms ; car* 
nage folk went for a drive m the afternoon ; thcf^ others went 
' for a ‘constitutional* ! You may say that they did not miss 
amusements they had never thought of, and dxat they created 
exotemeiat for themselves ftom the small entertainment (tea 
when you were asked to brmg your music and you sang the 
songs of Maude Valdne White and Tosti) which at inftequent 
mtervals diey ofi&ied one another; the days were very long; 
diey were bored People who were condemned to spend their 
hves withm a mile of one another quarrelled bitterly, and see- 
ing each other every day in the town, cut one another for 
twenty years Theywerevam, pig-headed, and odd It was a 
lift that perhapS'formed queer characters ; people were not so 
like one anotha as nowand they acquired a small celebrity by 
their own idiosyncrasies, but riiey were not easy to get on 
with It may be that we areffippant and camless, but we accept 
one another without the old suspicion; our manners, rou^ 
and ready, are kmdly ; we are more prepared to give and take 
and we are not so crabbed 

I hved with an unde and aunt on die outskirts of a htde 
Eenosh town by the sea It was called Blackstable and my 
unde was the vicar. My aunt was a German She came of a 
very noble but impoverished ftmily, and the only portion she 
brought her husband was a marquetry wnungnl^, made for 
an ancestor m the seventeenth century, and a set of tumblers. 
Of these only a ftw remamed when I entered tq>on the scene 
and diey were used as ornaments in the ■drawiiig^>room 1 
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liked the grand coatK>f’^rms 'with which they were, heavily 
engraved There were I don’t know how many guarterings, 
which my aunt used demurely to explam to me, and ^e 
supporters were £ne and the crest emerging from a crown 
incrcdihly romanac. She was a simple old lady, of a meek and 
Christian disposition, but she had not, though married for 
more than thirty years to a modest parson wi^ very htdc m- 
comc beyond his stipend, forgotten that she -was hocliwohl- 
^eboren. When a rich banker from London, with a name that 
in these da)’s is famous in finamcal circles, took a neighbour- 
ing house for the summer hohdays, diough my unde <^cd on 
him (chiefly, I surmise, to get a subscnption to the Additional 
Curates Soacty), she refused to do so because he 'was m trade. 
No one drought her a snob It 'was accepted as perfeedy reason- 
able The banker had a htde boy of my own age, and, I forget 
how, I became acquainted with him. I still remember the ^ , 
cussion that ensued when I asked if I might brmg him to the 
‘nearage ; permission was rductandy given me, but 1 'was not 
allowed to go m return to his house. My aunt said I’d be 
wannng to go to the coal merchant’s next, and my uncle 
said' 


’HvU communicadons corrupt good manners.’ 

The banker used to come to church every Sunday morning, 
and he always put half a sovereign in the plate, but if he 
thought his generosity made a good impression he 'was much 
mist^en All Blackstahic knew, hut only thought him purse- 


proud. 

Blackstabic consisted of a long -wmdmg street diat led to the 
sea, with htdc two-story houses, many of them rcsidenaal 
but wndi a good many shops ; and from this ran a certain num- 
ber of short streets, recently built, that ended on one side m the 
country and on die other in die marshes. Round about the 
harbour w-is a congcncs of narrow -winding allc>'S. Colliers 
brought coal from Ncwcisdc to Blaclcstablc and the harbour 
wa*; animated When I was old enough to be allowed out by 
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, myself I used to spend Hours wandering about there lookmg at 
the rough gnmy men m then: jerseys and watching the coal 
bang umoaded 

j It was at Blackstable that I first met Edward Dnffidd. I was 
i^een and had just come back from school for the summer 
hohdays. The mommg after I got home I tO(ds: a towel and 
bathmg drawers and went down to the beach The sky was un- 
clouded and the air hot and bright, but the North Sea gave it 
a pleasant tang so that it was a dehght just to hve and breathe. 
In wmter the natives of Blackstable walked down the empty 
street with hurried gait, saewmg themsdves up m order to 
expose as httle surface as possible to the bitterness of the east 
wmd, but now they dawdled ; they stood about m groups m 
the litde space between the Duke of Kent and the Bear and 
Key. You heard a hum of their East Anglian speech, drawling 
a htde with an accent that may be ugly, but m whu^ firom old 
association I soil find a leisurely charm. They were firesh-com- 
plexioned, with blue eyes and high cheek-bones, and thar hair 
was hght. They had a dean, honest, and ingenuous look. I do 
not think they were very intelhgent, but they were goddess 
They looked healthy, and though not tall, for the most part 
were strong and active. There was htde wheeled trafiSc m 
Blackstable m those days and the groups that stood about the 
road chatong sddom had to move for anything but die doc- 
tor’s dogcart or the baker’s trap. 

Passmg the bank, I called m to say how-do-you-do to the 
manager, who was my uncle’s churchwarden, and when I 
came out met my unde’s curate He stopped and shook hands 
with me. He was walku^ with a stranger. He did not mtro- 
duce me to him He was a sihallish man with a beard and he 
was dressed rather loudly m a bright brown knidEerbocker 
suit, the breeches very tight, with navy-blue stockings, black 
boots, and a billy-cock hat Kmckerbockers were uncommon 
then, at least m Blackstable, and beu^ young and fiesh from 
school I immediately set the fdlow down as a cad. But while I 
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chatted ‘with the curate he looked at me in a friendly waj, 
■with a smile m his pale blue eyes I felt tliat for two pins he 
would have jomed m the conveisation and I assumed a 
haughty demeanour. I was not gomg‘to run the nsk of being 
spoken to by a cliap who wore kmckcrbockers like a game- 
keeper, and I resent^ the famihanty of his good-humoured 
expression. I was myself faultlessly dressed in white flannel 
trousers, a blue blazer with the arms of my school on the breast 
pocket, and a black-and-white straw hat with a very wide 
bnm The curate said that he must be gettmg on (fortunately, 
fori never knew how to break away from a meetmg in the 
street and ■would endure agomes of shyness while I looked m 
vain for an opportunity), but said that he would be coming up 
to the vicarage that af^moon and would I tell my uncle Tlie 
stranger nodded and smiled as we parted, but I gave lum a 
stony stare I supposed he was a summer visitor, and in Black- 
stable we did not mix 'with the summer visitors We thought 
London people vulgar. We said it was homd to have all that 
rag-tag and bobtail do*^ from town every year, but of course 
it ■was all right for the tradespeople. Even they, however, gave 
a famt sigh of rehef when September came to an end and 
Blackstable sank badt into its usual peace. 

When I went home to dinner, my han insnfSacntly dned 
and dinging dankly to my head, I remarked that I had met the 
curate and he ■was commg up that afternoon. 

‘Old Mrs Shepherd died last mght,’ said my unde in ex- 
planation 

The curate’s name ■was Gallo'way; he was a tall, thin, un- 
gainly man ■with untidy black hair and a small sallow dark 
free. I suppose he ■was quite young, but to me he seemed 
middlc-agcd He talked very quickly and gesticulated a great 
deiJ This made people tliink him rather queer and my unde 
would not have kept him but that he was very energetic, and 
my in i'^V, being extremdy lazy, -was glad to have someone to 
take so much work off his shoulders. After he had finished tie 
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bvBmess that had brought him to the vicara^ Mr Galloway 
camp m to say how-do-yoii-do to my aunt,. and she asked him 
to stay to tea 

‘"Who was that you were with tins morning ?’ 1 asked him 
as he sat down 

*Oh, tliat was Edward -Driffield. I didn’t mtroduce him I 
wasn’t sure of your unde would wish you tto know him ’ 

'I thmk It would be most 'Undesirable,' said my unde 
‘Why, who IS he > He’s !j.ot a Blackstable man, is he > ’ 

‘He was bom m the parish,’ said my unde. 'His ffither was 
old Miss Wolfe’s baihifat Feme Court JBut they were chapd 
people’ , 

'He mamed a Eladsstable guV said Mr Galloway 
* In dburdi, llbcheve,’ said my aunt ‘ Is it true that she was a 
barmaid at<the Ejdlway ilims ’’ 

‘She looks as if she might have been somethmg like that,’ 
said Mr Galloway with a smile 
‘idle they igomg to stay doi^ i ’ 

‘Yes, I think so They’ve taken one of those houses m 
diat street wcbere die C^gregational Chapd )is,’ said 'the 
curate. ^ 

, At that tune ux (Blackstable, though'^the new streets doubt- 
less hadnames, nobody knewior -used them. 

‘Is he commg to diurch t’ asked my unde. 

‘d haven’t actually talked to tbim about it yet,’ answered -Mr 
Galloway. *Hb’s quitem educatedman, you know.’ 

‘1 can hardly beheveithat,’ saidmy unde. 

‘He was atHaversham School, .1 understand, and he got any 
'.number of scholarships and prizes >He got a schola^p at 
Wadham, but he ran away to sea instead ' 

‘I’d heard he was raffier a Ihacum-scarum,’ said my unde. 
‘He doesn’t look muchthke a sailor,’ J remarked 
‘ Oh, he gavenp the sea many years ago He’s been all sorts 
of tiun^ smce * 

‘Jack of all trade and master of none,’ said my unde 
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‘Now, I understand, Ke’s a wnter.’ 

"That won*t last long,’ said my unde. 

I had nevet known a writer before ; I was interested. 

' ‘What does he write ?’ I asked. ‘Books ?' 

‘I beheve so,’ said the curate, ‘and arddes. He had a novd 
published last spring. He’s promised to lend it me.’ 

• *I wouldn’t waste my time on rubbish in your place,’ said 
my xmde, who never read anydiing but The Times and the 
Guardian. 

‘What’s it called?* I asked. 

‘He told me the tide, but I forget it.* 

‘Anyhow, it’s quite unnecessary that you should know,* 
said my unde. ‘I should very much object to your readmg 
trasliy novels During your hohdays the best diing you can do 
is to keep out m the open air. And you have a hohday task, I 
presume?’ 

I had It was Ivanitoe, I had read it when I was ten, and the 
nodon of readmg it agam and writing an essay on it bored me 
to distracdon. 

When I consider the greatness diat Edward Driffidd after- 
ward aduWed I cannot but smile as I remember the fashion 
in which he was discussed at my unde’s table. When he died a 
little wlule ago and an agitadon arose among Ins admircts to 
have him buned m Westminster Abbey, the present incum- 
bent at Blackstable, my uncle’s successor twice removed, 
wrote to the Daily Mail pomtmg out that Driffield was bom 
m the parish and not only had passed long years, espcaally the 
last twenty-five of his hfc, in the neighbourhood, but had laid 
thcie the scene of some of his most famous books ; it was only 
becoming, then, that liis bones should rest in die diurchyard 
where under die Kentish elms Ins &dicr and mother dw’clt in 
peace. There was rehef m Blackstable wiicn, the Dean of West- 
nunstcr having somewhat curdy refused die abbey, Mrs Dn^ 
field sent a dignified letter to die Press m wluch she expressed 
her confidence that she was carrymg out die dearest wishes of 
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hex dead husband m having him buned among the simple 
people he knew and loved so vrell. Unless the notabihtics of 
Blacbtable have very much changed smee my day I do not 
beheve they vastly hked that phrase about ^simple people/ 
but as I afterward learnt, they had never been able to 'abide' 
the second Mrs Dnffidd. 
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To my surprise, two or three days after I lunched with Alroy 
Kcar I received a letter from Bdward Driffield's widow. It ran 
as follow's • 

Dear Friend, 

I hear that you had a long talk with Roy last week about 
Bdward Dnfficld and I am so glad to know that you spoke of 
him so mcely He often talked to me of you. He had the 
greatest admiration for your talent and he was so very pleased 
to sec you when you came to lunch watli us I wonder if you 
have in your possession any letters that he wrote to you, and 
if so w'hcthcr you would let me have copies of them. I should 
be very pleased if I could persuade you to come down for two 
or three days and stay witli me I hvc very quicdy now and 
have no one here, so please choose your own time. I shall be 
delighted to sec you agam and have a talk of old times I have 
a particular service I want you to do me, and I am sure tliat for 
the sake of my dear dead husband you wall not refuse. 

Yours ever sincerely, 

Amy DRirnELD 

I had seen Mrs Dnfficld only once and she but mildly inter- 
ested me *, I do not like being addressed as ‘dear friend , that 
alone would have been enough to make me decline her invita- 
tion, and I was exasperated by us general character winch, 
how'cvcr ingenious an excuse I invented, made the reason I did 
not i»o Quite obMOUS, namely, that I did not want to I luad no 
letters of Dnfficld s I suppose years ago he had written to me 



several brief notes, but he was then an obscure scnbbltr 

and even if I ever kept letters it would never have occuned to 
me to keep his. How was I to know that he "was gomg to be 
qrrla^mfffl as thq greatest novehst of our day 1 1 he i ated only 
because Mrs DnflSeld said she -wanted me to do somethmg for 
her It would certainly be a nuisance, but it would be churlish 
not to do It if I could, and after aQ, her husband was a very 
distmguished man 

The letter came by the jSrst post, and after breakftst I rang 
up Roy As soon as I mentioned my name I was put through 
to him by his secretary If I were -wntmg a detective story 1 
should im mediat ely have suspected that my call was awaited, 
and Roy’s virile voice caUmg hallo would have confirmed my 
suspiaon. No one could naturally be qmte so cheery so early 
m die mommg 

‘ I hope I didn’t -wake you,* I said 
‘Good God, noi’ healthy laugh tippled along the 
-wires ‘I’ve been up smee seven I’ve been ndmg m the park 
I’m just gomg to have breakftst Come along and have it -with 
me’ 

‘I have a great affection, for you, Roy,’ I mswered, ‘but I 
don’t think you’re the sort of person I’d care to have break- 
ftst -with. Besides, I’ve already had mine. Look here. I’ve just 
had a letter ftom Mrs Driffield askmg me to go down and 
stay’ 

‘Yes, she told me she was gomg to ask you We might go 
down together. She’s got qmte a good grass court and she 
does one very well I think you’d like it.’ 

‘What IS It that she -wants me to do t’ 

‘Ah, I dunk she’d like to tell you that herself’ 

There was a sofiness m Roy’s voice 'such as I imagined ^ 
would use if he were telhng a prospective father thlt his wife 
was about tp gratify his -wishes It cut no ice -with me. 

‘ Come off It, Roy,’ I said. ‘I’m too old a bird to be cau^ 
with chaff Spit It out.’ 
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.There was a moment’s pause at the other end of the tele- 
phone. I felt that Roy did not like my expression. 

'Are yon busy this morning;’ he asked suddenly. 'I’d hke 
to come^ and see you.’ 

‘All right, come on I shall be in till one.’ 

'rU be round m about an hour ’ 

I replaced die receiver and rdit my pipe I gave Mrs Drif- 
field’s letter a second glance. 

I remembered vividly the luncheon to which she referred. 
I happened to be staying for a long week-end not far from 
Tercanbury with a certam Lady Hodmarsh, die clever and 
handsome American wife of a sportmg baronet with no in- 
telligence and charming manners Perhaps to reheve the tedium 
of domestic life she was in die habit of entertammg persons 
connected with die arts. Her parties were mixed and gay. 
Members of the nobility and gentry mmgled with astonish- 
ment and an uneasy awe with pamters, wnters, and actors. 
Lady Hodmarsh neither read the books nor looked at the pio- 
tures of the people to whom she offered hospitahty, but she 
liked their company and enjoyed the &ehng it gave her of 
beu^ m the artistic know. When on tins occasion the conver- 
sadon happened to dwell for a moment on Edward Driffield, 
her most celebrated neighbour, and I mentioned that I had at 
one time known him very well, she proposed that we should 
go over and lunch with him on Monday when a number of 
her guests were gomg back to London I demuned, for I had 
not seen Dnfficld for five and thirty years and I could not 
believe that he would remember me; and if he did (though 
this I kept to myself) I could not beheve that it would be with 
pleasure But there was a young peer there, a certMn Lord 
Scalhon, with literary mdmations so violent that, instead of 
ruhng this country as the laws of man and nature have decreed, 
he devoted his energy to the composition of dctccovc novels, 
riis cunosity to see Dnfficld was boundless, and the moment 
Lady Hodmarsh made her suggesnon he said it would be too 
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livine. Tbe star guest of the party was a big young fat duclicss, 
uid It appeared ^t her admiration for the famous wntcr was 
io intense that she was prepared to cut an engagement m 
London and not go up till the afternoon. 

'Hiat would make four of us/ said Lady Hodmarsh. *1 
don’t think they could manage more than that I’ll wire to 
Mrs DrifEeld at once ’ 

1 could not sec myself gomg to see Dnfl[ield in that company 
and tned to throw cold water on the sdieine. 

‘It’ll only bore him to death/Isaid ‘He’ll hatcliavmgalot 
of strangers barging m on bm like tins. He’s a very old man/ 
‘That’s Tj^hy if they want to see him they’d better see him 
now. He can’ t last much longer. Mrs Driffield says be likes to 
meet people Hiey never see anyone but the doetpr and the 
parson and it’s a diange for them Mrs Driffield said I could 
always bnng anyone interestii^. Of course she has to be very 
careful. He’s pestered by all sorts of people who want to see 
him just out of idle curiosity, and interviewers and authors 
who want him to read their bopks, and silly hysterical women 
But Mrs Driffield is wonderful She keeps everyone away from 
him but those she thinks he ought to see. I mean, he’d be dead 
m a week if he saw everyone who wants to see him. She has 
to tlnnk of his strength. Naturally yire’re diffisrent * i 
Of course I thought I was ; but as I looked at tliem I per- 
ceived that the dudiess and Lord Scalhon thought they were 
too , so It seemed best to say no more. 

We drove over m a bright yellow R.olls Feme Court was 
three miles firbm Blacbtable It was a stucco house built, I 
suppose, about 1840, plain and unpretennous, but substantial ; 
It was the same back and froiit, with two large bows on each 
side of a flat piece m wbch was the front door, and there yrere 
two large bows on the first floor A plain parapet bd the low 
roof It stood in about an acre of gartlp ri, somewhat over- 
grown with trees, but neatly tended, and from the drawmg- 
room wmdow you had a pleasant view of woods and green 
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downland. The drawing-room was furnished so exactly as you 
fdt a drawing-room in a country house of modest size should 
be furnished, that it was shghdy disconcerting dean, bright 
rhintgps covered the comfortable chain and the large sofa, and 
the curtains were of the same bnght dean chintz. On litde 
Chippendale tables stood large Oriental bowls filled widi 
pot-poum On the cream-coloured walls were pleasant water- 
colours by painten wdl known at the beginning of this cen- 
tury There were great masses of flowers chamimglyananged, 
and on the grand piano m silver firames photographs of cele- 
brated actresses, deceased authon, and minor royalties 
It was no wonder that the duchess cried out that it was a 
lovely room It was Just die kind of room m which a distm- 
gmshed writer shoi^ spend the evenmg of his days. Mrs 
Driffield received us with modest assurance. She was a woman 
of about five and forty, I judged, with a small sallow ffice and 
neat sharp features. She had a black doche hat pressed tight 
down on her head and wore a grey coat and shrt. Her figure 
was shght and she was neither tail nor short, and she looked 
trim, competent and alert. She might have been the squires 
widowed daughter, who ran the parish and had a pecuhar gift 
for organization She introduced us to a dergyman and a lady, 
who got up as we were shown in. They were the Vicjr of 
Blackstable and his wife Lady Hodmarsh and the duchess im- 
mediately assumed the cringmg affiibihty that persons of rank 
assume with their infenors m order to show them that ffiey are 
not m the least consdous of any difi^ence m station between 

them. r-L 

Then Edwiud Dnffidd came m I had seen portrats or mm 

firom fiTne to ume m the illustrated papers, but it was with 
dismay that I saw bm m the flesh He was smaller than I re- 
membered and very thm, his head was barely covered with 
'fine silvery hair, he was dean-shaven, and his sIm was alm^t 
transparent His blue eyes were very pale and the nms of Ins 
eyelids ted He looked an old, old man, hangmg on to mot- 



tality by a thread; he-=wote very white felse teeth and they 
mai hu smile seem forced and stiff I had never seen him but 
bearded, and his hps were thm and palhd He was dressed m a 
new, Well-cut suit of blue serge, and his low collar, two or 
three sizes too large for Inm, showed a wnnkled, scraggy neck 
He wore a neat black tie with a peail m it. He looked a little 
like a dean in mufn on his summer holiday m Switzerland 
Mrs Driffield gave him a quick glance as he came m and 
smiled encouragmgly; she must have been satisfied with the 
neatness of his appearance He shook hands with his guests 
and to eadi said somedimg avd. When he came to me he 
said 


‘It’s very good of a busy and successfid man like you to 
come all this way to see an old fogy.’ 

1 was a trifle taken aback, for he spoke as though he had 
never seen me before, and I was afrud my friends would think 


I had been boastmg when I claimed at one time to have known 


him mtimately. I wondered if he had completely forgotton 


me. 

'I don’t know how many years it is since we last met,’ 1 
said, trymg to be hearty. , 

He looked at me for what I suppose was no more than & 
few seconds, but for what seemed to me qmte a long time, and 
then I hada sadden shock, he gave me a htde wmk It was so 
qm(k that nobody but I could have caught it, and so unex- 
pected m that distmguished old &ce that I could hardly beheve 
my eyes In a moment his fiice was once more composed, m- 
t^gendy hemgn, and qmedy observant Luncheon was an- 
nounced and we trooped into the dmmg-room 

Hus also Was m what can only be desenbed as the acme of 
good taste. On the Chippendale sideboard were silver candle- 
sticks We sat on Chippendale chairs and ate off a Chippen- 
dale table In asilver bowl m the middk were roses, and round 
this were silver dishes with chocolates m them and pepper- 
nunc creams; the silver salt-cellars were bnghdy polished and 
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evidendy Georgian. On the cream-coloured walls were mezzo- 
tints of ladies pamted by Sir Peter Lely and on the chimney- 
piece a garniture of blue delf. The service was conducted by 
two maids in brown uniform and Mrs DriiEcld m the midst of 
her fluent conversadon kept a wary eye on them I wondered 
how she had managed to tram these buxom Eentish girls 
(their healthy colour and high cheek-bones betrayed the flict 
that they were ‘local’) to such a pitch of efiiaency The lunch 
was just nght for the occasion, smart hut not showy, fillets of 
'sole rolled up and covered with a wbte sauce, roast chicken, 
with new potatoes and green peas, asparagus, and gooseberry 
fool. It was the dmmg-room and the lunch and the manner 
winch you felt mtaedy fitted a hterary gent of great celebrity 
but moderate wealth. 

Mrs Drificld, like the wives of most men of letters, was a 
great talker and she did not let the conversation at her end of 
the table flag ; so that, however much we might have vranted 
to hear wliat her husband was saymg at tlie' other, we had no 
opportunity She wasgayandspnghdy Though EdwardDhf- 
ficld’s mdiflerent health and great age obhged her to hve most 
of tlic year m the country, she managed notwithstandmg to 
run up to town often enough to keep abreast of what was 
going on, and she was soon engaged with Lord ScaUion m an 
ammated discussion of the plays m the London tlieatrcs and 
the terrible aowd at die Royal Academy. It had taken hei 
nvo visits to look at all die pictures, and even dien she had not 
liad nine to sec die water-colours. She liked water-colours so 
mucli , they were unpretentious ; she hated thmgs to be pre- 
tentious. ' 

So diat host and hostess should sit at the head md foot of 
die table, die vicar sat next to Lord Scalhon and liis wife next 
to the duclicss. Hie duchess engaged her m conversanon on 
the subject of working-class dwcUmgs, a subject on which she 
seemed to be much more at home dian die parson’s lady, and 
my attention bemg thus set free I watched Edward Dnflield. 
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He was talkmg to Lady Hodmarsh She was appaready telling 
htm how to write a novel, and giving him a list of a few diat 
he really ought to read He listened to her with what looked 
hke poke interest, puttmg in now and then a remark m a 
voice too low for me to catch, and when she made a jest (she 
made them firequendy and ofien^ood ones) he gave a httlc 
fhudde alid shot her a qmck look that seemed ta say; this 
woman isn’t sudi a damned fool after all. R.emcmhetmg the 
past, I asked myself curiously what he thought of this grand 
company, his ncady-tumed-out wife, so competent and dis- 
creedy managing , and the elegant surroundmgs in which he 
hved 1 won(^ced if he regretted his early days of adventure. I 
wondered if all this amused him or if the amiable dvihty of his 
marmpT maske d a hideous boredom Perhaps he £Ht my eyes 
upon him, for he raised his They rested on me for a while with 
a thoughtful look, mild and yet oddly scrutmizing, and then 
suddenly, unmistakably this tune, he gave me another wink. 
The divolous gesture m that old, withered face was more ihan 
starthng, it was embarrassmg; I did not know' what to do. 
My hps outhned a dubious smile. 

But the duchess joining m die conversation at the head of 
that table, the vicar’s wife turned to me. 

’You knew him many years ago, didn’t you t’ she asked me 
m a low tone. 

‘Yes.’ 

She gave die company a g^ce to see that no one was 
attending to us. ^ ^ i 

’His -wSs IS amoous that you shouldn’t call up old memories 
that might be pamful to him He’s very find, you know, and, 

‘The way she looks after km is simply wonderful Her 
devotion is a lesson to all of us She reahaes what a precious 
charge it is Her unselfishness is beyond words ’ She lowered 
her voice a htde more. ’Of course he’s a very old man , and 


the least dung upsets km. 
’I’ll be verv careful.’ 



old men sometimes are a litde trying; Vre never seen ber out 
of patience. In her vfvj she’s just as wonderful as he is.* 

These were die sort of remarks to which it was difficult to 
Sbd a reply, but I felt that one was expected of me. 

’ Considcrmg evcrythmg 1 think he looks very well,* I mur- 
mured. 

’He o'vfe it all to her.* 

At the end of luncheon we went back mto the drawmg- 
room, and after we had been standing about for two or three 
mmutes Edward Driffield joined me I was talkmg with the 
vicar, and for want of anything better to say was adminng the 
chanmng view. I turned to my host. 

T was just sayinghow picturesque that htde row of cottages 
is down there.’ 

’From here.’ Driffield looked at dieir broken outline and an 
iromc smile 'curled his thin hps. ‘I was bom in one of them. 
Rum, isn’t it»’ 

But Mrs Dnffield came up to us with busthng geniahty Use 
voice was brisk and melodiotis. 

' Oh, Edward, I’m sure the duchess would like to see your 
wntmgHroom She has to go almost immediately.’ 

’fm so sorry, but I must catch the three-eighteen from Ter- 
canbury^’aaidihe duch^ 

We ffied into Driffield’s study. It was a large room on the 
other side of the house, lookmg out on die same view as die 
dining-room, with a bow wmdow. It was the’sort of room 
that a devoted wife would evidently arrange for her hcerary 
husband. It was scrupulously tidy and large bowls 'of flowers 
gave it a feminine touch. 

‘This IS the desk at which he’s wntten all his ‘later worb,* 
said Mrs Dnffitdd, dosmg a book that was open face down- 
ward on it. ‘It’s die frontispiece in the third volume of the 
edttion de luxe It’s a penod piece ’ 

Wc all admired die wntmg-tablc, and Lady Hodmaish, 
v/hen she diooght no one was looking, ran her fingers along 
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its under edge to see if it was genuine. Mis Dnffield gave us a 
^ck, bright smile. 

* Would you like to see one of his manusdripts 

‘I’d love to,’ said the duchess, ‘and then I simply must holt.’ 

Mrs Driffield took from a shelf a manuscnpt bound in blue 
morocco, and while the rest of the party reverently examined 
It I had a look at the books with which the room was lined 
As authors will, I ran my eye round qmckly to see if there 
were any of mme, but could not find one; I saw, however, a 
complete set of Alroy Kear’s and a great many novels m bnght 
bmdmgs, which looked suspiaously unread, I guessed that 
they were the works of authors who had sent diem to the 
master m homage'to his talent and perhaps the hope of a ffiw 
words of eulogy that could be used in the publisher’s adver- 
usements But all the hooks were so neady arranged, they 
were so clean, that I had the impression they were very seldom 
read There was the Oxford Dicdonaiy and there were stan- 
dard editions m grand bmdu^ of most of the English classics, 
Fieldmg, Boswell, Hazhtt, and so on, and diere were a great 
many books on the sea; I recognized the variously coloured, 
untidy voltunes of the sailing ditecdons issued by the Admir- 
alty, and there were a number of works on gar dftnmg . The 
room had the look not of a writer’s worktop, but of a 
memorial to a great name, and you could almost see already 
the desultory tnpper wandering in for want of so mething 
better to do and smell the rather musty, dose smell of a* 
museum that few visited I had a suspiaon that nowadays if 
Driffield read anything at all it was the Gardeners Chronicle or 
the Shipping Gazette, of which I saw a bundle on a table m the 
coiner 

When the ladies had seen all diey wanted we bade our hosts 
&rewell But Lady Hodmaish was a woman of tact, and it 
must have occurred to her that I, die excuse for the patty, had 
scarcely had a word with Edward Dnffidd, for at the door,* 
enveloping me with a fhendly smile, she said to him. 
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*I was so interested to hear that you and Mr Ashenden had 
known one another years and years ago. Was he a nice htde 
boyi* 

DrifSeld looked at me for a moment with that level, iromc 
gaze of his. I had the impression that if there had been nobody 
there he would have put his tongue out at me. 

'Shy,* he rephed. ‘I taught him to nde a bicyde.* 

We got once more into the huge yellow Rolls and drove 
off. 

*He's too sweet,* said the duchess ‘I*m so glad we went.* 

* He has such nice manners, hasn*t he i * said Lady Hodmarsh. 

* You didn*t really expect him to eat his peas with a kmfe, 
did you?* 1 asked. 

‘I wish he had,* said Scallion. 'It would have been so 
picturesque.* 

‘I believe it’s very difficult,* said the duchess. ‘I’ve tried over 
and over agam and I can never get them to stay on.* 

'You have to spear them,* said Scalhon. 

'Not at all,* retorted the duchess. 'You have to balance 
them on the fiat, and they roll like die devil.* 

'What did you thmk of Mrs Driffield** asked Lady Hod- 
marsh. ' 

'I suppose she serves her purpose,* said the duchess. 

'He’s so old, poor dailing, he must have someone to look 
after him. You know she was a hospital nurse *’ 

'Oh, was she*’ said the duchess. ‘I diought perhaps she’d 
been his scaetary or typist or somethmg.* 

' She’s quite nice,* said Lady Hodmanh, warmly defendmg 
a friend. 

'Oh, quite.’ 

'He had a long illness about twenty years ago, and she was 
his nurse then, and after he got wcU he married her.* 

‘Funny how men will do that. She must have been years 
younger than him. She can’t be more dian - what * - forty or 
forty-five.’ 



*No, I shouldn't think so Forty-seven, say. Tm told she*a 
done a great deal for him I mean, she’s made him quite pre« 
sentahle. Alroy Kqar told me that before that he was almost 
too bohemian.’ ' 

'As a rtde audiors’ wives are odious.’ 

'It’s such a bore having to have them, isn’t it 
'Crashing I wonder they don’t see that themselves.* 

'Poor wretches, they often sufiex &om the delusion that 
people find*them mterestmg,’ I murmured. 

We reached Tercanbury, dropped the duchess at the station 
and drove on. 
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It was true that Edwaid Driffield had taught m& to bicycle. 
That was indeed how I first made his acquamtance. I do not 
know how long the safety bicyde had been invented, but I 
know that it was not common in the remote part of Kent in 
which I hved, and when you saw someone speeding along on 
sohd tyres you turned round and looked all he was out of 
sight. It was soil a matter for jocularity on the part of middle- 
aged gentlemen who said Shanks’s pony was good enough for 
them, and for mepidaaon on the part of elderly ladies who 
made a dash for the ride of the road when they saw one com- 
ing. I had been for some tune rilled with envy of the boys 
whom I saw riding mto the school grounds on their bicycles. 
It gave a pretty opportumty for showmg off when you en- 
tered the gateway without holding on to the handles I liad 
persuaded my unde to let me have one at the beginmng of the 
summer hohdays, and though my aunt was against it, smee she 
said I should only break my neck, he had yielded to my pcrtin- 
aaty more willmgly because I was of course paying for it out 
of my own money. I ordered it before sdiool broke up, and a 
few days later the earner brought it over fi:om Tcrcanbtiry. 

1 was deternuned to learn to nde ;it by mysdf, and diaps at 
school had told me diat they had learned m half an hour I 
tned and tned, and at last came to the cojndusion that I was 
abnormally stupid, but even after my pnde was suffiaendy 
humbled for me to allow the gardener to hold me up I seemed 
at the end of the first mormng no nearer to bemg able to get 
on by myself than at the beginmng. Next day, however, 
thinkmg that the carnage drive at the vicarage was too wmd- 
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mg to give a fellow a proper chance, I wheeled the hicydo 
to a road not far away winch I knew was perfectly flat and 
straight, apd so sohtary that no one would sec me makmg a 
fool of myself I tried several times to mount, but fell off each 
time. I barked my shins agamst the pedals, and got very hot 
and bothered After I had been doing tbs for about an hour, 
though I began to''thiuk that God did not mtend me to nde a 
bicyde, but was determmed (unable to bear the thought of 
the sarcasms of my unde, Ins representative at Blackstable) to 
do so all the same, to my disgust I saw two people on bicydcs 
conung along the deserted road. I immediately wheeled my 
machine to the side and sat down on a sole, lookmg out to sea 
in a nonchalant way, as though I had been for a nde and were 
just sittmg there wrapped m contemplation of the vasty ocean. 
I kept my eyes dreaii^y averted from the two persons who 
were advancmg toward me, but 1 felt that they were commg 
nearer, and through the comer of my eye 1 saw that they were 
a man and a woman. As they passed me the woman swerved 
violently to my side of the road and, crashmg against me, fell 
to the ground 

I ‘Oh, I’m sorry,’ she said *1 knew I should fall off the 
moment I saw you ’ 

It’’^ impossible under the arcumstances to preserve my 
appearance of abstraction and, blusbng frmously, I said that 
It ^dn’t matter -at all 
The man had got off as she frll 
■‘You haven’t hurt yoursdft’ he asked. 

‘Oh, no ’ 

I recogmzed him then as Edward Dnflleld, the authorl had 
seen walkmg with the curate a few days before 
‘I’m just learmng to nde,’ said bs compamon ‘Andl frU 
off whenever I see anythmg m the road ’ ' 

‘ Arentyou the vicar’sncphew t saidDtif^d ‘I sawyouthe 
other day Galloway told me who you were. Tbs is my wife.* 
She held out her hand with an oddly frank gfigt ure , and 
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Vhcn I took it gave mine a warm and hearty pressure. She 
> ;d with her hps and with her eyes, and there was in her 
aciule something that even then I recogmzed as singularly 
pleasant. I was confiised. People 1 did not know tnado me 
drcadhiUy seli^K^nsdous, and I could not take in any of the ' 
details of her appearance. I just had an impression of a rather 
lirge blonde woman. I do not know if I noticed tb^n or only 
remembered afterward that she wore a full skurt of blue serge, 
a pink shirt with a starched firont and a starched collar, and a 
straw hat, called in those days, I think, a boater, perched on 
the top of a lot of golden hair. 

think bicycling's lovely, don't you?' she said, lookmg at 
my beautiful new machme which leaned against the sole 'It 
must be wonderfd to he able to ride well ’ 

I felt that this inferred an adnuration for my proficiency. 

‘It's only a matter of practice,’ I said. 

'This is only my third lesson Mr DnSdd says I’m coming 
on wondcifiil, but I feel so smpid I could kick myself How 
long did It take you before you could nde ;’ 

I blushed to the roots of my hair. I could hardly utter the 
shameful words. 

*I can’t ride,* I said T’ve only just got this hike, and dus is 
die first time Tve tned ’ 

1 equivocated a trifle there, but I made it all nght with my 
oonsaence by adding the mental reservation: except yester- 
'day at home in the garden. 

*1’11 give you a lesson if you like,’ said Dnffield in his good- 
humoured way. ‘Come cm ’ 

'Oh, no,' I said ‘I wouldn’t dream of it.’ 

'Why noti’ asked his wife, her blue eyes still pleasantly 
«mi1ing . ‘Mr Driffield would hke to and it’ll give me a chance 
to test.’ 

Driffield took my bicycie, and I, reluctant but unable to* 
withstand his fiicndly violence, dumsily mounted I swayed 
fiom side to side, but he held me with a firm hand. 
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'Faster/ he said 

I pedalled and he ran by me as I wobbled from side to side. 
We were both very hot when, notwithstandmg his efforts, 1 
at last fell off It was very hard under such ozcumstances to 
preserve the standoffishness befittmg the vicar’s nephev^ with 
the son of Miss Wolfe’s baihff, and wlien I started back agam 
and for thirty or forty thnllmg yards actually rode by myself* 
and Mrs Driffield ran mto the middle of die road with her arms 
akimbo shoutmg : ' Go it, go it, two to one on the favourite,’ I 
was laughmg so much that I posiavcly forgot all about my 
soaal status I got off of my own accord, my fiice no doubt 
wearmg an air of immodest tnumph, and received without 
embarrassment the Dnffields’ coi^ratulation on my dever- 
ness m ndmg a bicyde the very first day I med. 

‘I want to see if I can get on by myself,’ said Mrs Driffidd, 
and I sat down agam on the stde while her husband and I 
watched her unavaihng struggles. v 

Then, wantmg to rest agam, disappointed but cheerful, she 
sat down beside me Dnffiddhthispipe. We chatted I did not, 
of course, reahze it dien, but 1 know now that there was a di»- 
armmg frankness m her manner diat put one at one’s ease 
She talked with a kmd of eagerness, hke a dnld bubblmg over 
with the zest of life, and her eyes were ht all the time by her 
engagmg smile. I did not know why I liked it I should say it 
was a htde sly, if slyness were not a displeasmg quahty ; it was 
too innocent to be sly It was mischievous rather, like that of a 
child who has done somethmg that he thinks funny, but is 
quite well aware that you wiU think rather naughty ; he knows 
all the same that you won’t be really ctoss and if you don’t 
find out about itqqicldy he’ll come and tdl you himsplf But 
of course then I only knew that her smile made me feel at 
home. 

Presendy Dnffidd, iookmg at his watch, said that they must 
be gomg and suggested that we should all nde back together 
m style. It was just the tune that my aunt and unde would be 
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connng home from their daily Wk do^ the to'wn and I did 
not like to run the risk of bemg seen with people whom they 
would not at all approve of ; so I asked them to go on first, as 
they would go more qmddy than I. Mrs Dnffield would not 
hear of it, but Driffield gave me a funny, amused htde look, 
which made me think that he saw through my excuse so that 
I blushed scarlet and he said: 

‘Let him go by himself, Rosie. He can manage better 
alone.' 

‘AH right Shall you be here to-morrow? We’re commg.’ 

*ril try to,’ I answered. 

They rode offi, and m a few mmutes I followed Feehng very 
tnudi pleased with mysdf, I rode all the way to the vicarage 
gates without falling 1 think 1 boasted a good deal at dumer, 
but I did not say that I had met the Dnffields. 

Next day at about eleven I got my bicycle out of the coach- 
house. It was so called though it hdd not even a pony trap and 
was used by the" gardener to keep the mower and the roller, 
and by Mary-Ann for her sack of meal for the chickens I 
wheded it down to the gate and, ihountuigmone too easily, 
rode along the Tercanbury Road dll I came to the old turn-r 
pike and turned mto Joy Lane. 

The sky was blue and the air, warm and yet firesh, crackled, 
as it were, with the heat. The hght was bnlhant without harsh- 
ness The sun’s beams seemed to hit the white road with a 
directed oiergy and bounce back like a rubber ball 

I rode backward and forward, waitmg for the Dnffields, 
and presently saw them come. I waved to them and turned 
round (getting off to do so) and we pedalled along together. 
Mrs Dnffidd and I comphmented one another on our pro- 
gress. We rode anxiously, dmgmg like gnm death to the 
handle-bars, but exultant, and Dnffield said that as soon as we 
felt sure of ourselves we must go for ndes all over the country. 

*I want to get rubbmgs of one or two brasses m the neigh- 
bourhood,’ he said. 
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1 did not know what he meant, bnt he would not explain. 

‘Wait and IT! show you,’ he said. ‘Do you think you could 
ride fourteen miles to-morrow, seven there and seven back?’ 

‘Rather,’ I said 

‘I’ll brmg a sheet of paper for you and some wax and you 
can make a rubbmg. But you’d better ask your uncle if you 
can come ’ 

‘I needn’t do that ’ 

*1 think you’d better, all the same ’ 

Mrs Dni^d gave me that peculiar look of hers, miscbe* 
vous and yet friendly, and I blushed scarlet. I knew that if I 
asked my uncle he would say no. It would be much better to 
say no thing about It But as we rode along I saw commg to- 
ward us the doctor m his dogcart. I looked straight m fi:ont of 
me as he passed in the vam hope that if I did not look at him 
he would not look at me I was uneasy. If he had seen me the 
£ict would qmddy reach the ears of my unde or my aunt, 
and I considered whether it would not be safer to disdose 
myself a seaet that could no longer be concealed When we 
parted at the vicarage gates (I had not been able-to avoid nding 
as far as this m thetr company) DnfSeld said that if I found I 
could come with them next day I had better call for them as 
early as I could. 

, 'You know vdiere we hve, don’t you* Next door to the 
Con gregattonal Churdi It’s called Lime Ckittage.’ 

'^When f sat down to dinner I looked for an opportunity to 
shp in casually the information that I had by acadent run a- 
cross the Dnf^ds ; but news travelled £ist m Blackstahle. 

‘Who were those people you were bicychng with this 
monm^ *’ asked my aunt. ‘We met Dr Anstey m the town 
and he said he’d seen you ’ 

My uncle, ^ewmj; his roast beef with an ait of disapproval, 
looked sullenly at bs plate. 

‘The Dnffields,’ I said with nonchalance. ‘You know,, die 
author. Mr Galloway knows them.* 



‘They’re most disreputable people/ said my unde. *I don’t 
vs-ish }'ou to assodate with them.’ 

‘Why not?’ I asked. 

'I’m not gomg to give you my reasons. It’s enough that I 
don’t wish it.* 

'Hoav did you ever get to know them ?’ asked my aunt 

'I was just riding along, and they were ndmg along, and 
they asked me if I’d like to nde widi them,’ I said, distortmg 
the truth a little. 

‘I call It very pushing,’ said my unde. 

I began to sulk. And to show my mdignadon, when the 
sw’ect w as put on the table, though it was raspberry tart, which 
I was extremely fond of, I refused to have any My aunt asked 
me if I was not feeling very wcU. 

‘Yes,’ I said, as haughtily as I could, ‘I’m feehng all nglit’ 

‘Have a httlc bit,’ said my aunt. 

‘I’m not hungry,’ I answered 

‘Just to please me.* 

*Hc must know w'hcn he’s bad enough,’ said my unde. 

I gave him a bitter look. 

‘I don’t nund having a small piece,’ 1 said. 

My aunt gave me a generous helping, which I ate with the 
air of one vdio, impelled by a stem sense of duty, performs an 
act that is deeply distastcfiil to him. It was a beautiful rasp- 
berry tart. Mary-Ann made short pastry that melted in die 
mouth. But v/hcu ray aimt asked me whether I could not 
manage a litdc more I refused with cold digraty. She did not 
insist. My uncle said grace, and I earned my outraged feelings 
into the drawing-room. 

But when I reckoned that die servants had finished chcir 
dinner I went into the kitchen. Emily was dcaiung the silver 
m the pantr)'. M.-'iy-Ann wms washing-up. ^ 

*I sav, V hat's wrong with the Dnfficldst’ I asked her 

Mary-Ann had come to the vicarage when she was eighteen. 
She had bathed me when I was a small boy, given me powders 
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Ltt plum jam when I needed them, packed my box when I 
went to school, nursed me when I was ill, read to me when I 
was bored, aijd scolded me when I was naughty. Emily, the 
housemaid, -^jas ^ ftighxy young ^Ismg, and ^dasy-Assa d^’t 
know whatever would become of me if sht had the lookmg 
after me Mary-Ann was a Blackstable girl She had never 
been to London in her life, and I do not think she had been to 
Tcrcanbury mote than three or four times. She was never ill 
She never had a holiday She was paid twelve pounds a yeai 
One evening a week she went down the town to see her 
mother, who did the vicarage washing ; and on Sunday even- 
u^s she went to church But Mary-Ann knew evetythmg that 
went on m Blackstable She knew who everybody was, who 
had married whom, what anyone’s father had died of, and 
how many children, and what they were called, any woman 
had had 

I asked Mary-Ann my question, and she slopped a wet dout 
noisily mto the sink. 

'I don't blame your unde,’ she said ‘I wouldn’t let you go 
about with them, not if you was my nephew. Fancy their 
askm’ you to nde your hicyde with Some people will 
do anything ’ • ' ' ' 

1 saw that 'the conversation m the diningHCOoin had been 
repeated to Mary-Ann 

‘I’mnot a child,* I said. 

‘ That noakes It all the worse The impudence of didr comm* 
'ere at all !’ Mary-Ann dropped her aitches ft:edy. ’Takm’ a 
house and pretendm’ to be l^es and gentlemen. Now leave 
that pie alone ’ 

raspberry tart was standmg on the kitchen table, and I 
broke off a piece of aust with my fingers and put it m my 
mouth 

\ 'We’re gom’ to eat that for ouz supper. If you’d wanted a 
second ’dpm’ why didn’t you ’ave one when you was ’avin’ 
your dinner* Ted Driffield never could stick to anything. He 
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*ad a good education, too. The one Tm soccy for is his mother 
Hc*s been a trouble to ’er from the day he was born And then 
to go an* marry Rosie Gann. They t^ me that when he told 
his moth<^ what he was gom’ to do she took to *er bed and 
stayed diere for three weeks, and wouldn’t talk to anybody.' 

‘Was Mrs Driffield Rosid Gann before she married ? Which 
Ganns were those?’ 

Gann was one of the commonest names at Blackstable. 
The churcliyatd was thick with their graves 
* Oh, you wouldn’t ’ave known them Old Josiah Gann was 
her fether. He was a wild one, too. He went for a soldier, and 
when he come back he ’ad a wooden leg. He used to go out 
doing pamtmg, but he was out of work more often than not 
They hved in the nea ’ouse to us m Rye Lane. Me an’ Rosie 
used to go to Sunday school together.’ 

‘But she’s not as old as you are,’ I said, with the blunmess 
of my age. / 

‘She’ll never see thirty again ’ 

. Mary-Ann was a little woman with a snub nose and de- 
cayed teetli, but fresh-coloured, and I do not suppose she 
could have been more than durty-fivc. 

‘Rosie ain’t more than four or five years younger than me, 
whatever she may pretend she is They tell me you wouldn t 
know her now all dressed up and everythmg.’ 

'k it true that she was a barmaid ?’ I asked. 

' ‘Yes, at the Railway Arms and dien at the Ptmee of 
Wales’s Feathers at Haversham Mrs Reeves *ad ’et to dp in 
the bar at the Railway Arms, but it got so had she had to get 


rid of her.’ 

The Railway Arms was a very modest htde pubuc-nousc 
just opposite the station of die London, Chatham and Dov» 
Railway. It liad a sort of sinister gaiety. On a winter s night 
as you passed by you saw through the glass &ors men loung- 
ing about the bar. My unde very mudi disapproved of it, 
and liad for yean been trying to get its hccncc taken aw'ay. » 
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was frequented by the railway porters, colhers, and frrm 
labourers The respectable residents of Blackstable would have 
d ^sdaiTiftd to enter it and, when they wanted a glass of bitter, 
went to fbe Bear and Key or the Duke of Kent 
‘Why, what did she dot* I asked, my eyes popping out of 
my head 

‘What didn’t she dot’ said Mary-Ann. ‘ Wbt d’you think 
your would say if he caught me telhn you things like 
tliat { There wasn’t a man who come m to ’ave a dnnk what 
she didn’t carry on with. No matter who they was. She could- 
n’t stick to anybody, it was just one man after another They 
tell me it was sunply ’omblc That was when it begun widi 
Lord George It wasn’t the sort of place he was likely to go to, 
he was too grand for that, but they say he went m acadental. 
like one day when his tram wasjate, and he saw her And after 
that he was never out of the place, nui t m with all them 
rnttimnn rough people, and/of course they all knew what he 
was there for, and him with a wife and three children. Oh, I 
was sorry for her ! And the talk it made Well, it got so Mrs 
Keeves said she wasn’t going to put up with it another day 
and she give her her wages and tdid-her to pack her box and 
go Good riddance to bad rubbish, that’s what I said ’ 

I knew I^JSrorge very well His name was George Kemp 
and the tide by which he was always known had been given 
him ir nnifylly Q wmg to his grand manner He was our coal 
merchant Imt he also dabbled m house property, and he 
owned a share m one or two colhers. He hved m a new 


bnck house that stood m its own grounds and he drove his 
own trap He was a stoutish man with a pomted beard, flond, 
with a high colour and bold blue eyes Remembenng him, I 
think he must have looked like some jolly rubicund merchant 
m ah old Dutch picture. He was always very flashily dressed, 
and when you saw him dnvii^ at a smart pace down the 
middle of the High Street in a fawn-coloured covert-coat 
with large buttons, his brown bowler on the side of his head 
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and a led rose in fais button-hole, you could not but look at 
him. On Sunday he used to come to dmrch in a lustrous top- 
per and a flock-coat. Everyone knew that he wanted to be 
made churchwarden, and it was evident that his energy would 
have made him useful, but my unde said not in his time, and 
though Lord George as a protest went to chapel for a year my 
unde remained obdurate. He cut him dead when he met him 
m die town. A reco nciliat ion was ef^cted and Lord George 
came to church agam, but my unde only yielded so Eu: as to 
appomt him sidesman The gentry thought him vulgar and I 
have no doubt that he was vam and boastful. Lliey com- 
plained of his loud voice and his strident laugh - when he was 
talkmg to somebody on one side of the street you heard every 
word he said from the other - and they thought his manne rs 
dreadful He was much too friendly , when he talked to them 
it was as though he were not m trade at all , they said he was 
very pushing. But if he thought his hail-fdlow-wdl-met air, 
his activity m pubhc works, his open purse when subscrip- 
tions were needed for the annual regatta or for the harvest 
festival, his wilhngness to do anyone a good turn were going 
to break the barders at Blackstable he was mistaken. His 
efforts at sodabihty were met with blank hostility. 

I remember once that the doctor’s wife was calhng on my 
aunt and Emily came m to teU my undelthat Mr George Kemp 
would like to see him 

‘But 1 heard the ti;ont door rmg, Emdy,’ said my aunt. 

‘ Ycs’m, he came to the firont door.’ i 

There was a moment’s awkwardness. Everyone was at a 
loss to know how to deal with such an unusual occurrence, 
and even Emily, who knew who should come to the front 
door, who should go to die side door, and who to the back, 
looked a trifle flustered. My aunt, who was a gende soul, I 
fTiitiTc felt honesdy embarrassed diat anyone should put him- 
self m such a filse position; but die doctor’s wife gave a htde 
smff of contempt. At last my unde collected liimself. 
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' show him mto die study, Emily,* he said. * I’ll come as soon 
IS I’ve finished my tea.* 

But Loid George remamed exuberant, flashy, loud and 
boisterous. He said the town was dead and he was going to 
wake It up Ife was gomg to get the company to run excursion 
trams. He didn’t see why it shouldn’t become another Mar- 
gate. And why shouldn’t they have a mayor i Eeme Bay had 
one 

‘1 suppose he thinks he’d be mayor himself,' said the people 
ofBlacbtable They pursed tiben hps. ‘Pnde goeth b^ore a 
fall,’ they said. 

And my unde remarked that you could take a horse to the 
water but you couldn’t make him drink. 

1 should add that I looked upon Lord George with the same 
scomflil dension as everyone eke. It outrs^d me that he 
should stop me m the street and call me by my Chnstian, name 
and talk to me as though diere were no so(^ difiference be- 
tween us. He even suggested that I should play cricket with his 
sons, who were of about the same age as myself But they went 
to the grammar school at Havershm and of course I couldn't 
possibly have anythmg to do with tbpTT>- ' 

I was shocked and thrilled by what Mary-Ann told me, but 
I had difficulty m beheving it I had read too many novels and 
had learnt too much at school not to know a good deal about 
love, but I thought it was a matter that only concerned young 
peo|)le. I could not conceive that a man wii a beard, who had 
sons as old as I, could have any feehngs of that sort I thought 
when you married all that -was finiSicd. That people over 
th^ should make love seemed to me ratbi^ dagusting 

‘You don’t mean to say they did anythmg ?’ I asked Mary- 
Ann 

‘From what I hear there’s very htdc that Rosie Gann didn’t 

do And Lord George wasn't the only one/ 

‘But, look here, why didn’t she have a baby » ’ • 

In the novek I had read whenever lovely woman stooped to 
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folly she had a baby. Ihe 'Cause was pat widi infinite pre- 
caution, someames indeed suggested only by aiow of asterisks, 
but the result was inevitable 

‘More by good luck than by good management, l<lay,* said 
Mary-Ann. Then she recollected herself and stopped drying 
the plates she was busy with ‘It seems to me you know a lot 
more than you ought to/ she said. 

‘Of coinse I know,’ I said importantly, ‘Hang it all. I’m 
practically grown up, aren’t It’ 

‘AB I can tdl you,’ said Mary-Ann, *is that when Mrs 
Reeves give her the sack Lord 'George got her a job at the 
Prince of Wales’s Feathers at Haversham, and he was always 
poppm’ over there in his trap You can’t»tell me the ale’s'any 
di^cnt over there from what it as here.’ 

‘Then why did Ted Dnfifcld marry her I asked 
‘Ask me another, ’‘said Mary-Ann. ‘Jt was at the Feathers he 
saw her. I suppose he couldn’t get no one else to marry bun. 
No lespcctablc girl would ’ave ’ad ’im ’ 

‘DidbeJmow about hert* 

‘You’d better ask bun ’ 

I was silent It was all very ^uzahng. 

‘What does she look like now ?’ .aSked Mary-Ann. *I never 
seen ber since she married I never even speak to ’er after I 
'card what was goin’ on at the Rmlway Aurms.* 

'She looks all nght,* I said 

‘Well, you ask her if she remembers me and sec what she 
says.* 


TO 



VI 


I had quite made up my mmd that I was going out with die 
Dnffields next mommg, hut knew that it was no good askmg 
my unde if I might If he &>und out that I had been and made 
a row It couldn’t be hdped, and if Ted DnfBeld asked me 
whether I had got my uncle’s permission 1 was quite prepared 
tosaylhad But I had after all no need to he Inthea&emoon, 
the tide bemg high, I walked down to the beach to bathe, and 
my unde, having somethmg to do m the town, walked part 
of the way with me Just as we were passmg the Bear and Key 
Ted Dnffidd stepped out of it He saw us and came straight 
up to my unde I was startled at his coolness. 

‘ Good afternoon, vicai,’ he said T wonder if you remem- 
ber me I used to smg m the choir when I was a boy. Ted Drif- 
field My old governor was Miss Wolfe’s baihfi’ 

My unde was a very timid man, and he was taken aback 
‘Oh, yes, how do you do i I was sorry to hear your &ther 
died’ 


*l’ve made the acquamtance of your young nephew. 1 was 
wondermg if you’d let him come for a nde with me to-mor- 
row It’s rather dull for him nding alone, and I’m going to do 
a rubbmg of one of the brasses at Feme Church.’ v 
‘It’s very kmd of you but — ’ 

My unde -was gomg to refuse, but Driffidd mterrupted him 
‘I’ll see he doesn’t get up to any misduef I thought he 
mi^t like to make a rubbmg himsdf It would be an mterest 
for hun I’ll give him some paper and wax so that it won’t cost 
him anythmg.’ 

My unde had not a consecutive mmd, and the suggestion 
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that Ted Dnffidd should pay for my paper and wax ofi&ndcd 
him so much that he qmte forgot his intendon to forbid me 
to go at all. 

‘ He can quite well get his own paper and wax,' he said ‘He 
has plenty of pocket-money, and he’d much better spend it on 
somctlung like diat than on sweets and make hims^ sick.' 

‘Well, if he goes to Hayward, the stationer’s, and says he 
wants die same paper as I got and the wax, they'll let him 
have It.* 

‘ I’ll go now,' I said, and to prevent any change of mmd on 
my uncle’s part daslied across the road. 
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I do not know why the Dn£Selds bothered about me unless it 
was £com pure kmdness of heart 1 was a dull htde boy, not 
very talkative, and if I amused Ted Dnffidd at aU it must have 
^been unconsaously. Perhaps he was tickled by my attitude of 
supenonty, I was under the impression that it was condescen- 
,sion on my part to consort with the son of Miss Wolfe’s 
bailiff, and he what my unde called a penny-^-liner ; and when, 
perhaps with a trace of superohousness, I asked Hm to lend me 
one of his books, and he sad it wouldn’t mterest me, 1 took 
him at his word and did not insist. After my unde had once 
consented to my gomg out with the Dnd^ds he made no 
further objection to my association with them Sometimes we 
went for sails together, sometimes we went to some pictures- 
que spot and Dnffidd pamted a htde water-colour. I do not 
know if the English cl^te was better m those days or if it is 
only an illusion of yoi^th, but I seem to remember that all 
through that summer the sunny days followed one another in 
an unbroken hne. 1 began to &d a curious afifectioin for the un- 
dulating, opulent, and graaous country. We went j&r afidd, 
to one church after another, taking rubbmgs of brasses, kmghts 
in armour, and ladies m stiff £u:^uigales Ted Dnffidd &ed 
me with his own enthusiasm for this simple pursmt, and i 
rubbed witb passion. I showed ray unde proudly the results 
of my mdustry, and I suppose he thought that whatever my 
company, I could not come to much harm when I was oc- 
cupied m church Mrs Driffield used to remain in the church- 
yard while we were at work, not reading or sewing, but 
just inoomng about; sbe seemed able to do notbii^ for an 
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mddBmte tune without feeling boied Sometimes I would go 
out and sit with her for a htde on the grass We chattered 
about my school, my fhends there, and my masters, about the 
people at Blackstable, and about nothmg at all. She gratified 
my by calhng me Mr Ashenden I tlnnk she was the first 
person who had ever done so, and it made me feel grown up. I 
resented it vastly when people called me Master Wilhe I 
thought It a ndiculous name for anyone to have. In &ct, I did 
not like either of my names, and spent much ame mventmg ' 
others that would have smted me better. The ones 1 preferred 
were Kodenc Ravensworth and I covered sheets of papery 
with this signature m a suitably dashing hand I did not mind'^ 
Ludovic Montgomery either. 

I could not get over what Mary-Ann had told me about 
Mrs Driffield. Though I knew theoretically what people did 
when they were married, and was capable of puttmg the fiicts 
m the bluntest language, I did not really understand it. I 
thought It mdecd rather disgustmg, and I did not qmte, quite 
believe it. After all, I was aware that the earth was round, but 
I knew It was fiat. Mrs Driffield seemed so fiank, her laugh was 
so open, there was m her demeanour somethmg so young and 
rhildlilce, ihat I could not see her ‘gomg with’ sailors, and 
above all anyone so gross and homble as Lord George She 
was not at aU the type of the wicked woman I had read of m 
novds. Of course I knew she wasn’t ‘good form,’ and she 
spoke with the Blackstable accent, she dropped an aitch now ^ 
and then, and sometimes her grammar gave me a shock, but I 
couldn’t help hldng her. I came to the conclusion that what 
Mary-Ann 1^ told me was a pack of lies 

One day I happened to t^ her that Mary-Ann was our 

‘ She says she hved next door to you m Rye Lane, I added, 
quite prepared to hear Mrs Driffield say that she had never 
even heard of her. 

But she smiled and her blue eyes gleamed. 
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"I^t’s 'light She used to. take me to Sunday school She 
used to have a lare job keeping me quiet. I heard she’d gone to 
service at the vicarage. Fancy her being there soil * 1 haven’t 
seen her for donkey’s years d’d hke to see her agam and have 
a chat about old days. Remember me to her, -will you, and 
ask her to lookanion her evenu^ out Till give her a cup of 
tea* 

I -was itaken aback at dus Afier all, the Dn&lds hved m 
a house that they 'were <ta]kmg «of buymg and they had a 
’general ’ It wouldn’tbeatallthethmgfor'them'to have Mary- 
Ann to tea, and it .would make it very awkward for me. They 
seemed to 'have no sense cf iheilhmgs one could do, and>th.e 
thmgs one simply couldn’t it never ceased to embarrass me, 
the way in which diey talked of incidents m ^en past that 1 
should have thought they would not dream of mentioning i 
do not<know that the people Ihved among were pretentious 
in the sense of making thanselves<out to be ncher or grander 
than they really were, but lookup back it does seem to me 
that they lived a life full of pretences. They dwelt behmd a 
mask of respectability You never caught them m 'their shirt- 
defeves with then feet on the table. ^Ihe ladies put on after- 
noon dresses, and were not visible till then, they hved pri- 
vately with rigid economy so that you could not drop m for a 
casual meal, but when they entertained rhar tables groaned 
with ft)od Though catastrophe overwhelmed the ftnuly they 
held their heads high and ignored at One of the sons might 
have inamed an actress, Ibut 'they never referred to the cak^ 
ity, and though the neighbours said it was dreadful, ithey took 
ostentatious care not to mention ithe theatre m the presence of 
the aflElicted We all knew^ the wife ofAiajor Greencourt 
who had taken the Thtee Gables was connected "with trade, 
but ueithct ^e nor 'the major ever so much as hmm<l at t he 
discreditable secret, and though we smfted at thsTn, bebmd 
dicir backs, we were too pohte even to m ention crockery (the 
source o'lMts Greencoutt’s adequactemoome) in their presence. 
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It was sdll not unheard of for an angry parent to cut offhis son 
widi a shillii^, or to tdl his daughter (who hke my own 
mother had married a sohator} never to ^r\cm his doors 
again I was used to all this, and it seemed to me natural. 
What did shock me was to hear Ted Dnfiield,speak ofbemg a 
waiter m a restaurant m I^olbom as though it were the most 
ordinary thing m the world. I knew he had run away to sea : 
that was romantic; I knew that boys, in books at aU events, 
often did dus and had thnllmg adventures before they married 
a fortune and an earl’s daughter ; but Ted DriHIeld had driven 
a cab at Maidstone and had been derk m a bookmg-ofilce at 
Birmmgham Once when we kcyded past the Railway Arms, i 
Mrs Dtiffidd mentioned quite casually, as though it were 
somethmg that anyone might have done, that she had worked 
there for three years. 

Tt was my first place,’ she said. ‘Afiier that I went to 
the Feathers at Haversham. ,1 only left diere to get mar- 
ried.* 


She laughed as though she enjoyed the recollection. I did 
not know what to say ; I did not know which way to look ; I 
blushed scarlet. Anodier time when we were gomg through 
Feme Bay on our way back from a long excursion, it bemg 
a hot day, and all of us thirsty, she suggested that we, should 
go into the Dolphm and have a glass of beer. She began talk- 
ing to the gul behmd the bar, and I was horrified to hear her 
remark that she had been in the busmess herself for five years. 
The landlord joined us, and Ted Drifiield offered him a drink, < 
and Mrs Dn£eld said that the barmaid must have a glass of 
port, and for some time they all chatted amiably about trade 
and tied houses, and how the price of everything was gomg 
up Meanwhile, I stood, hot and cold all over, and not know- 
ing what to do with myself. As we went out Mrs DnflSeld 

remarked: tin 

T took quite a 6ncy to that gul, Ted She ought to do well 

for As I said to her, it’s a hard life but a merry one. 
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You do see a bit of what’s going on and if yoaplay your cards 
right you ought to marry wdl 1 noticed she had an engage- 
ment rmg on, but she told me she just wore that because it 
gave the fellows a chance to tease, her.’ 

DniHeld laughed She turned to me. 

*I had a rare old time when I was a barmaid, but of 
course you can’t go on for ever. You have to thmk of your 
future.’ 

But a^ greater jolt awaited me. It was half-way through 
September and my hohdays were draWmg to an end I was 
very full of the DnfiSelds, but my desire to talk about them at 
home was snubbed by my unde 
‘We don’t want your fiiends pushed down our throats all 
day long,’ said he ‘There are other topics of convenanon 
that ate more suitable But I do think that, as Ted DrifSeld was 
bom m the parish and is seemg you almost every day, he 
might come to church occasionally.’ 

One ^y I told Driffield : ‘My unde wants you to come to 
church’ 

‘All nght. Let’s go to church neict Sunday mght, R.osie ’ 

‘I don’t mmd,’ she said. 

I told Mary-Ann they were gomg I sat m the vicarage pew 
just behind the squire’s and I could not look round, but I was 
consaous by the behaviour of my neighbours on the other side 
bf the aisle that they were there, and as Soon as I had a chance 
neict day 1 asked Mary-Ann if she had seen them 
‘r see ’er all nght,’ said Mary-Ann gnmly 
‘ Did you speak to her afterwards < * 

‘Me »’ She suddenly burst mto anger ‘You get out of my 
btchen What d’you want to come bodiering'me all day long i 
How d’you expect me to do my work with you gettmg m my 
way all the timet’ ^ 

‘All nght,’ I said. ‘Don’t get in a wax ’ 

‘I don’t know what your unde’s about letdn’ you go aU 
over the place with the likes of them. All them flowers m her 
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'at 1 wondet she ain’t ashamed to ahow her face. Now inn 
along, I’m busy.’ 

I did not know why Mary-Ann was so cross I did not men- 
tion Mrs Driffield agam But two or three days later I hap- 
pened to go into the kitchen to get somethmg I wanted 
There were two kitchens at the vicarage, a small one m which 
the cookmg was done and a large one, built, I suppose, for a 
time when country clergymen had large families and gave 
grand dinners to the snrroundmg gentry, where Mdry-Ann 
sat and^sewed whoi her day’s work was over. We had cold 
supper at e^ht so that after tea she had htde to do. It was get- 
tmg on for seven and the day was drawing m It was Emily’s 
evenmg out and I expected to find Mary-Ann alone, but as I 
went along the passage I heard voices and the sound of 
laughter. I supposed Mary-Ann had someone m to see her. 
The lamp was ht, but it had a thick green shade and the kitchen 
was almost m darkness I saw a teapot and cups on the cable. 
Mary-Ann was havmg a late cup of tea with her fiiend The 
conversation stopped as 1 opened the door, then I heard a 
voice: 

‘Good evening.’ 

With a start I saw that Mary-Ann’s fiiend was Mrs Drif- 
field Mary-Ann latched a httle at my surprise 

‘Rosie Gann dropped m to have a cup of tea with me, she 
said 

‘We’ve been havmg a talk about old times.’ 

• Mary-Ann was a htde shy at my finding her thus, but not 
half so shy as I. Mrs Dnffidd gave me ffiat childlike, mis- 
chievous smile of hers , she was perfccdy at her ease. For some 
reason I noticed her dress I suppose because I had never sera 
her so grand before. It was of pale blue doth, very tight at the 
waist, with high sleeves»and a long skirt with a flounce at the 
bottom, she wore a large black straw hat with a gicat quantity 
of roses and leaves and bows on it It was evidendy the hat 
she had worn m church on Sunday. 
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'I bought if I “went on waiting till Mary-Ann came to see 
me I’d have to wait till Doomsday, so I thought the best thing 
I could do was to come and see her myself’ 

Mary-Ann grinned self-consaously, but did not look di^ 
pleased. I asked for whatever it was I wanted and as quickly as 
I could left them I went out mto the garden and wandered 
about aimlessly I walked down to the road and looked over 
the gate The mght had fallen Presently I saw a man strollmg 
along I paid no attention to him, but he passed backward and 
forward and it looked as though he were waiting, for someone. 
At first I thought it might be Ted Dnfiicld and I was on the 
pomt of gou^ out when he stopped and ht a pipe ; 1 saw it was 
Lord George. 1 wondered what he was doing there and at the 
same moment it struck me that he was waitmg for Mrs Dnf- , 
field My heart began to beat &st, and though I was hidden by 
the darkness I withdrew mto the shade of the bushes I waited 
a few mmutes longer, then I saw the side door open and. Mrs 
Dnffield let out by Mary-Ann I heard her foohteps on the 
gravel She came to the gate and opened it. It o^enc^Wi^a 
httle chek At the sound Lord George stepped across the' road 
and before she could come out slipped in He took her in his_ 
arms and gave her a great hug She gave a htde laugh 

‘Take care of my hat,’ she whispered. 

1 was not more than tkee feet away firom them and. I tiras 
terrified lest they should notice me. I was so ashamed for them 
I was trembhng with agitation For a mmute he held her m his 
arms. 

‘ What about the garden t’ he said, still m a whisper. 

‘No; there’s that boy Let’s go m the fields.’ 

They went out by the gate, he with his arm round her 
waist, and were lost in the mght Now I £^t my heart pound- 
mg against my chest so that I could hardly breathe. I was so 
astonished at what I had seen that I could not think sensibly. 

I would have given anythmg to be able to> tell someone, 
but It was a secret and I must keep it> I was thrilled, with the 
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importance it gave me. 1 walked slowly up to the house and 
let myself in % the side door. Mary-Ann, hearing it open, 
called me. 

‘Is that you, Master Wilhe** 

‘Yes; 

I looked in the kitdien. Mary-Ann was putting the supper 
on a tray to take it into the dming-room. 

*1 wouldn’t say anythii^ to your unde about Rosie Gann 
’avin’ been here,’ she said. 

‘Oh, no.* . » 

‘It was a surpnsement to me. When I ’eared a knock at die 
side door and opened it and saw Rosie standmg there, you 
could ’ave knocked me down with a &ather. “Mary-Ann,” she 
, says, an’ before I knew what she was up to she was bssmg me 
all over me dice. I couldn’t but ask ’er m and when she was m I 
couldn’t but ask her to ’ave a mce aip of tea.’ 

Mary-Ann was anxious to excuse-hcrself. After all she had 
said of Mrs Driffield it must seem strange to me diat I should 
find them sittmg there together chattmg away and laughing. 
I did not want to crow. ' 

‘ She’s not so bad, is she i ’ I said. 

Mary-Ann smiled. Notwidistanding her black decayed 
teeth her smile was sweet and touchmg. 

*I don’t ’ardly know what it is, but there’s somethin’ you 
can’t ’elp likin’ about her She was ’ere the best part of an hour 
and I will say that for ’er, she never once give ’erself airs. Md 
she told me with ’er own hps the material of that dress she ad 
on cost thirteen and eleven a yard and I believe it. She remem- 
bers everything, how I used to brush her ’air for her whwi she 
was a tmy tot and how I used to make her wash her htde ^an^ 
before tea. You see, someumes her mother used to send er in 
to ’ave her tea with us She was as pretty as a picture in them 

Mary-Ann looked back into the past and her funny aum- 
plcd face grew wistful. 

So 



'oh, well,*' she said after a pause, 'I dare say she’s been no 
worse than plenty others if the truth was only known She ’ad 
more temptation than most, and I dare say a lot of tliem 
blame her would ’ave been no better than what she was 
they'd ’ad the opportumty.’ 
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Tlic weather broke suddenly, it grew dully and heavy rain 
fell. It put an end to our excursions I was not sorry, for 1 did 
not know how I could look Mrs Driffield in the face now that 
I iiad seen her meeting with George Kemp. I was not so much 
shocked as astonished I could not understand how it was pos« 
sible for her to hke being kissed by an old man, and the fim> 
tasne notion passed through my mmd, filled with die novels I 
had read, that somehow Lord George held her m his power 
and forced her by lus knowledge of some fcarfiil secret to sub- 
mit to his loathsome embraces. My imagmation played with 
terrible possibihaes. Bigamy, murder, and forgery. Very few 
villams m books failed to hold the dircat of exposure of one of 
these enmes over some hapless female. Perhaps Mrs DnfiSeld 
had backed a bill; I never could quite understand what this 
meant, but I Itncw that the consequences were disastrous I 
toyed •vvith the fancy of her anguish (the long sleepless mghts 
when she sat at her wmdow m her nightdress, her feir hair 
hanging to her knees, and watched hopelessly for die dawn) 
and saw myself (not a boy of fifteen with sixpence a week 
pockct-moncy, but a tall man -with a waxed moustache .and 
musdes of steel m fauldcss cvemng dress) with a happy blend 
of heroism and dexterity rescuing her fiom die toils of die 
rascally blackmailer. On the other hand, it had not looked m 
though she had yielded quite unwiUmgly to Lord George s 
fondhng and I could not get out of my cats the sound of her 
laugh It had a note that I had never heard before It gave me a 
queer feeling of breathlessness ^ 

During the rest of my holidays I only saw the Dnfficlds once 
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D^oie I metthem by >dbance in the town and they stopped and 
spoke to me I suddenly felt very shy agam, but when I looked 
at Mrs DnfBeld 1 could not help blushmg with embanassment, 
for there was nothing m her countenance that mdicated a 
guilty secret She looked at me with those soft blue eyes of hers 
in which there was a child’s playf^ naughtmess. She often 
held her mouth -a httle open, as though it were just going to 
break mto a smile, and her hps were full and red There was 
honesty and umocence m her hice and an ingenuous frankness, 
and though then I could not have expressed this, I felt it 
quite strongly. If I had put it mto words at all I think I 
fhould have said. She looks as straight as a die It was im- 
possible that she could be 'carrying on’ with Lord George 
There must be an explanation; 1 did not beheve what my 
eyes^had seen , 

Then the day came when I had to go back to school The 
carter had taken my trunk and I walked to the station by my- 
self I had refused to let my aunt see me off, thinkmg it more 
manly to go alone, but I felt rather low as I walked down the 
street It was a small branch hne to Tercanbury and the station 
was at the other end of the town near the beach I took my 
ticket and setded myself m the comer of a third-class carnage. 
Suddenly I heard a voice* ‘There he is’; and Mr and Mrs 
DnfSeld busded gaily up 

“We thought we must come and see you oflf,* she* said. 
‘Are you feehng miserable t’ 

‘No, of course not ’ 

, ‘Oh, well, It won’t last long We’ll have no end of a time * 
when you come back for Christmas Can you skate t’ 

‘No.’ 

'lean I’ll teach you.’ 

Her bgh spints cheered me, and at the same time the 
thoughtithat they had come to the station to s:\y good-bye to 
me gave me a lump m my throat. I tned hard not to let the 
emotion I felt appear on my face. 
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expect I sliall be playing a lot of rugger this term,' 1 said. 
*I ought to get into the second fifteen ’ 

She looked at me with kindly sbining eyes, smiling with her 
full red hps. There was something in her smile I h^ always 
rathcr1iked,andherToiceseemedalmosttotremblewithalau^ 
or a tear. For one homble moment I was afiraid that she was 
going to kiss me. 1 was scared out of my wits. She talked on, 
she was mildly facetious as grown-up people arc with school- 
boys. and DnfS^ stood there without saying anything. He 
looked at me with a smile m his eyes and pulled his beard. Then 
the guard blew a cracked whistk and waved a ledfiag Mrs 
Driffield took my hand and shook it. Driffield came forward. 

*Good-hyc,* he said. *Hcrc*s somethmg for you.* 

He pressed a tiny packet into my hand and the train steamed 
off When I opened it I found two half crowns wrapped m a 
piece of toilet-paper. I blushed to the roots of my hw I was 
^ad enough to have an extra five shillings, but the thought 
that Ted Ddfficld had dared to give me a tip filled me wxdh 
rage and humiliation. 1 could not possibly accept anytbu^ 
Scorn him. It was true that I had hicyded with him and sailed 
with him, but he wasn*t a sahih (I had got that firom Major 
Gxe^couit) and it was aii insult to give me five shillings. At 
first I thought ofrettaxmg the money without a word, show- 
mg by my silence how outraged I was at the solecism he had 
committed, then 1 composed in my head a dignified and 
fiigid letter, in which I thanked him for his generosity, but 
said that he must see how impossible it was for a gentleman to 
accept a tip from someone who was pracncally a stranger.^I 
thought it over for two or diree days, and every day it sceme'd 
more difficult to part with the two half crowns I felt sure that 
Dnffidd had meant it kindly, and of course he was very bad 
form, and didn*t know about things *, it would be rather hard 
to hurt his fcebi^ by sending the money hack, and finally I 
spent it. But I assuaged my wounded pride by not wnting to 
flia'nlc Driffield for his gift. 
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when Chzistxnas came, however, and I went back to Black- 
stable for the hohdays, it was the Dnffields 1 was most eager to 
see In that stagnant htde place they alone seemed to have a 
connexion with the outside world which already was begm- 
nmg to touch my daydreams with anxious curiosity. But I 
could not overcome my shyness enough to go to their house 
and call, and I hoped that I should meet them m the town 
But the weather was dreadful, a boisterous wind whistled 
down the street, piercu^ you to the bone, and the few women 
who had an errand were swept along by thdr full skirts like 
fishmg boats in half a gale, lilie cold ram scudded m sudden 
squalls, and the sky, which in summer had endosed the fbend- 
ly country so snu^y, now was a great pall that pressed upon 
the earth with awful menace. There was stnall hope of meet- 
ing the Dnffidds by chance, and at last 1 took my courage m 
both hands and one day after tea shpped out. As far as the 
station the road was pitch dark, but there the street lamps, few 
and dim, made it easier to keep to the pavement. The Dnf- 
fields hved m a little two-story house m a side street, it was 
of dmgy ydlow bnck, and had a how window. I 
and presently a httle maid opened the doorj I asked if Ms 
Dnffidd was m She gave me an uncertam look and, saying 
she would go and see, left me standing m the passage I had 
already heard voices m the next room, but ihey were stilled as 
she opened the door and, entermg, shut it behmd her. I had a 
famt impression of mystery; m the houses of my unde’s 
&ends, even if there was no fire and the gas had to be ht as you 
went in, you were shown into the drawmg-room when you 
called But the door was opened and DnflSeld out There 

was only a speck of hght m the passage, and at first he could 
not sec who it was , but m an instant he recogmzed me. 

‘Oh, It's you We wondered when ,wc were gomg to see 
you ’ Then he called out: ‘Rosie, it’s young Ashenden.’ 

There was a cry, and before you could say Imifp Mrs Dnt 
field had come mto the passage and was shalcing toy 
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‘Come m, come m. Talce off your coat. Isn't it awful, the 
weather ; You must he penshing.* 

She helped me with my coat and took off my mufBer and 
snatched my cap out of my hand and drew me mto thexoom 
It was hut and stuffy, a tmy room full of furniture, with a fire 
bumii^ in the grate , they had gas there, which we hadn’t at 
the vicarage, and the three humers m round globes of frosted 
glass filled the room with harsh hght. The air was grey witli 
tobacco smoke. At first, dazzled and then taken aback by my 
effusive welcome, I did not see who the tWo men were who 
got up as 1 ratnp m. Then I sawtheywerc'die curate, Mr Gal- 
loway, and Lord George Kemp Ifitndedthatthe curate shook 
my hand with constramt. r 

‘How are you 8 1 just came in to return some books that Mr 
Driffield had lent me, and Mrs Driffield very kmdly asked me 
to stay to tea ' 

I felt rather than'saw the quizacal look that Dnffieldgave 
him He said some thing about the mammon of unnghteous- 
ness, whiph I recognized as aiquotation, but did not'gather the 
sense of Mr Galloway laughed ^ 

*I don’t know about that,’ he said ‘What about the pub- 
licans and sinners 8* 

I thought the remark m very bad taste, but I was im- 
mediately seized upon by Lord George There 'was no con- 
stramt about bim. 

‘Well, young, fellow, home for the hohdays ’ My word, 
what a big chap you’re growmg.’ 

I shook hands with him rather coldly. I wished I had not 

come , j r» f 

‘Let me'give you a mce strong cup of tea, snd Mrs Dnr- 

field. 

‘I’ve already had tea ’ , l l 

‘Have some more,’ said Lord George, spealong^ though 
he owned the place (that wasjusthke him). * A big fellow like 
you can always tuck away another piece of bread and butter 
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and jam, and Mrs D. will cut you a slice with her own £ur 
hands.' 

' The tea thmgs were sbll on the table and they were sitting; 
round it A chair was brought up for me and Mrs Driffield 
gave me a piece of cake 

“We were just trymg to persuade Ted to sing us a song,* 
said Lord George ‘Come on, Ted.’ 

‘Smg All through stickm’ to a Soljer, Ted,* said Mrs Drift 
fidd. ‘I love that * ' 

‘No, smg First we mopped the Floor mth him* 

TU smg ’em both if you’re not careful,’ said Driffield. 

He took his banjo, which was lyu^ on the top of the co^gc 
piano, tuned it and began to smg He had a nch bantone voice. 
1 was qmte used to people smging songs When there was a 
tea party at the vicarage, or I went to one at the major’s or the 
doctor’s, people always brought thar music with ffiem They 
left It m the hall, so that it should not seem that they wanted 
to be asked to play or smg ; but after tea the hostess a^ed rbem 
if they had brought it They shyly admitted that they had, and 
if It was at the vicarage I was sent to fetch it. Sometimes a 
young lady would say that she had qmte given up playmg 
hadn’t brought anydm^ with her, and then her Tnn tliffr would 
break m and say that she had brought it. But when fbey sang 
It was not comic songs ; it was I’ll sing thee Songs ofArahy, or 
Goodr-night, Beloved, or Queen of my Heart. Once at the annual 
concert at the Assembly Rooms, Smidfison, the draper, had 
sung a comic song, and though the people at the back of the 
hall had applauded a great deal, the gentry had seen nothmg 
funny in it Perhaps there wasn’t. Anyhow, before the nen 
concert he was ask^ to be a httle mote careful about what he 
sang (‘Remember there are ladies present, Mr Snuthstm’) 
and so gave TheJDeoth ojNelson The new ditty that Driffield 
sang had a chorus and the curate and Lord George joined in 
lusnly I heard ita good many times a&ermcd, but I can only 
remember four Imfs. ' ' 
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First we mopped the floor widi him; 

up and down the stairs. 

Then we lugged him round the room, 

Under tables, over chairs. 

When it was finish ed, assuming my best company matitifffs, 
I turned to Mrs DrifEdd. 

. ‘Don t you smg j ’ I asked. 

T do, but it always turns the milk, so Ted doesn't 
me.' 

Driffield put down his banjo and lit a pipe. 

‘Well, how’s the old book getting along, Ted?* said Lord 
George heartily. 

Oh, all nght. I’m working away, you know.’ 

Good old Ted and his books,* Lord George laughed. ’Why 
don’t you settle down and do something respectable for a 
change ? I'll give you a job in my office.* 

‘Oh, Tm all right.’ 

‘You let him be, George,’ said Mrs Driffield. ‘He likes 
writing, and what I say is, as long as it keeps him happy, why 
shouldu’thet* 

Well, I dont pretend to know anything about books,’ 
began George Eemp. 

Then don’t talk about them,’ interrupted Driffield with a 
smile. 

‘I don’t think anyone need be ashamed to have written Fatr- 
haven,* said Mr Galloway, ‘and I don’t care what the ennes 
said.’ 

‘ Well, Ted, I’ve known you since I was a boy and I couldn t 
read it, try as I would.’ 

‘ Oh, come on, we don’t want to start talkmg about boob,’ 
said Mrs Driffield. 'Sing us another song, Ted.' 

‘I must be gomg,* said the curate. He turned to me. ‘We 
might walk along together. Have you got anything for me to 
read, Diiffidd*’ 
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Dnffield pointed to a pile of new books that wete heaped up 
on a table in the comer. 

‘Take your pick.’ 

'By Jove, what a lot ! ’ I said, looking at them greedily. 

‘Oh, it’s all rubbish. They’re sent down for review.* 

‘What d’you do with them «’ 

‘Take ’em mto Tercanbury and sell ’em for what they’ll 
fetch It all helps to pay the butcher.’ 

When we left, the curate and I, he with several boob under 
his arm, he asked me: ' 

'Did' you tdQ your unde you were coming to see the Dnf- 
fieldst’ 

‘No, Ijust went out for a walk and it suddenly occurred to 
me that I imght look m.’ 

This of course was some way firom the troth, but I did not 
care to tell Mr Galloway that, diough I was practically grown 
up, my unde reahzed the &ct so htde that he was capable of 
trymg to prevent me firom seemg people he objected to. 

‘Unless you have to 1 wouldn’t say anything about it in 
your place The Dnffidds are perfectly all right, but your 
unde doesn’t qmte approve of them ’ 

‘I know,’ 1 said ‘It’s such rot ’ 

‘ Of course they’re rather common, but he doesn’t write half 
badly, and when you think what he came fi;om it’s wonderful 
that he writes at all ’ 

I was glad to know how the land lay Mr Galloway did not 
wish my unde to know that he was on fnendly terms with the 
Dnffidds. I could fed sure at all events that he would not give 
me away. 

The patronizihg manner m which my unde’s curate spoke 
of one who has been now so long recognized as one of-the 
greatest of the later Victorian novelists most arouse a smile; 
but It was the manner m which he was generally spoken of 
at Blacbtable One day we went to tea at Mrs Greoiconrt’s,, 
who had staying with her a cousm, the wife of an Oxford don, 
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«nd wcHad Been told dnt she was very coltmted. She was a 
Mis Bacombe, a htde woman with an eager wrinkled £ice; 
she sorpzised us very much because she wore her grey hair 
short and a black serge skirt that only just rame down bdiow 
the tops of her square-toed boots She was the first example of 
the New Wo^ian diat had ever been seen in Blacbtable. We 
were staggered and immediately on the defensive, for she 
looked intellectual, and it made us feel shy. (Afterward we all 
scoi^d at her, and myunde said to my aunt: ‘Well, my dear, 
I’m thankful you’re not clever, at least I’ve been spared that’ ; 
and my aunt in a playful mood put my uncle’s shppers which 
were warmmg for him by the fire over her boots and said: 
‘Look, I’m the new woman.’ And then we all said: ‘Mrs 
Greencourt is very funny; you never know what shell do 
next But of course she isn’t quite quite.’ We could hardly for- 
get that her &ther made dnna and that her grandfiuher had 
been a factory hand.) 

But we all found it very interestmg to hear Mrs Bncombe 
calk of the people she knew My unde had been at Oxford, 
but everyone he asked about seemed to be dead. Ivlis Bncombe 
knew Mrs Humphry Ward, and admired Robert Ekmere. My 
unde considered it a scandalous work, and he was surprised 
that Mr Gladstone, who at least called himself a Christian, had 
found a good word to say for it. They had quite an argum^t 
about it. My unde said he thought it would unsettle people’s 
opinions and give them all sorts of ideas that they were much 
better vrithout Mrs Bncombe answered that he wouldn’t 
clunk that if he knew Mrs Humphry Ward. She was a woman 
of the very highest character, a mece of Mr Matthew Arnold, 
and whatever you might think of the book itself (and she, Mrs 
Bncombe, was quite willmg to admit that there were parts 
which had better have been omitted) it was quite certain that 
she had written it fi:om the very highest motives Mrs En- 
combe knew Miss Broughton too. She was of very good 
&nily and it was strange that she wrote the books she did. 
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‘I don’t see any haim m them,’ said Mrs Hayfordi, the doc- 
tor’s wife. ‘ I enjoy thein, especially Red as a Rose ts She* 
‘Would you hhe your girls to read them *’ asked Mis En- 
combe. 

‘Not just yet perhaps,’ said Mrs Hayforth. ‘But when 
they’re marned I should have no objection 
‘Then it might mterest you to know,* said Mrs Encombe, 
‘that when I was m Horence last Easter I was mtroduced to 

Ouida’ ^ 

‘That’s quite another matter,’ returned Mrs jHayforth. *I 
can’t bcheve that any lady would read a book by Omda.’ 

*I read one out'of curiosity,’ said Mrs Encombe. 'Imust 
say, It’s more what ybu’d expect firom a Frenchman tban from 
an Bnghsh gentlewoman ’ 

‘Oh, but I understand she isn’t really English I’ve always 
heard her real name is Mademoiselle de la Ramee ’ 

It was then that Mr Galloway mentioned Edward DnfSeld. 
‘You know we have an author hvmg here,’ he said. 

‘We’re not very proud of him,’ said j^e m^or ‘He’s the 
son of old Miss Wohe’s bailiff, and he marned a barmaid.' 

‘ Can he vmte i ’ asked Mrs Encombe. 

‘You can tell at once that he’s not a gentleman,’ said the 
curate, ‘but when you consider the disadvantages he’s had to 
struggle agamst it’s rather remarkable that he should vmte as 
well as he does ’ 

‘/He’s a friend of Wilhe’s,’ said my unde 
Everyone looked at me, and I felt very uncomfortable. 
‘They bicycled together last summer, and after Wilhe had 
gone back to school I got one of his books from the hbrary to 
see what it was like I read the first volume and then I sent it 
back I wrote a pretty stiff letter to the hbranan and I vras glad 
to hear that he’d vndidrawn it from circulation If it had been 
my own property I should have put it promptly m the btchen 
stove ’ 

‘I looked through one of his books myself,’ said the doctor. 
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*lt interested me because it was set in this neighbourhood, and 
I recognized some of the people. But I can*t say I liked it; I 
bought It unnecessarily coarse.* 

*1 mentioned that to him,’ said Mr Galloway, *and he said 
the men in the colliers that run up to Newcastle and the fisher- 
men and fiirm hands don’t behave like ladies and gentlemen, 
and don’t talk like them.’ 

‘But why wnte about people of that character;’ said my 
unde. 

‘That’s what I say,’ said Mrs KhiyfortL ‘We all know that 
there are coarse and wicked and viaous people m the world, 
but I don’t see what good it does to wnte &bout them ’ 

‘I’m not defendmg him,’ said Mr Galloway. ‘I’m only tell- 
ing you what explanation he gives bmseE And then of course 
he brought up Dickens.’ 

‘Didcens is quite different,’ said my unde. ‘I don’t see how 
anyone can objea to the Pickivick Papers* 

‘I suppose It’s a matter of taste,’ said my aunt. ‘Z always 
found Dickens very^oarse I don’t want to read about people 
who drop their aitdies. I must say I’m very glad the weather’s 
so bad now and Wilhe can’t take any more rides with Mr 
Dnfiidd. I don’t think he’s quite the sort of person he ought to 
assodatc with.* 

Both Mr Galloway and I looked down our noses. 
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IX 


As often as tbe mild PluistniM gaieties of Blackstable allowed 
me I went to the Dn£Belds' htde house next door to the Con- 
gregational Chapel. I always found Lord George and often Mi 
iGalloway. Our conspiracy of silence had made os ftiends, and 
when we met at the vicarage or m the vestry after church we 
looked at one another ardily. We did not talk about our seaet, 
but we enjoyed it ; I think it gave us bodi a good deal of satis^ 
faction to know that we were making a fool of my unde. But 
once It occurred to me that George Kemp, meetmg piy unde 
in the street, might remark casually that he had been scemg a 
lot of me at the Dnffidds'*. 

* What about Lord George t’ I said to Mr Galloway. 

'Oh, I made that aU jight.' 

We chuckled I began to like Lord George. At first I was 
very cold with him and scrupuloudy pohte, but he seemed so 
unconsaous of the social diftbrence between us that I was forc- 
ed to condude that my haughty courtesy fiuled to put him m 
his place He was always cordial, breezy, even boisterous ,'he 
chaffed me in his common way and t answered him back with 
schoolboy wit , we made the others laugh and this disposed me 
kmdly toward bm He was for ever bfaggmg abput the great 
schemes he had m nund, bu( he took m good part myjolm at 
the e^ienseofhis grandiose imaginations It amused me to hear 
him tdl stones about the swells of Blackstable that made them 
look foolish uid when he mimicked their oddities I roared with 
laughter. He was blatant and vulgar and the way he dressed 
was always a shock to me (I had never been to Newmarket 
nor seen a trainer, but that was my idea of how a Newmarket 
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trainer dressed), and his table manneis were ofiensive, but 
I found myself less and less affironted by him. He gave me 
the Pmk ’ Un every week and 1 took it home, carefully tucked 
away m my greatcoat pocket, and read it m my bedroom* 

I never went to the Dnffields’ till after tea at the vicarage, 
but I always managed to make a second tea when I got there. 
Afterward Ted Driffield sang comic songs, accompanymg 
himself somenmes on the banjo and sometimes on the piano. 
He would smg, peermg at the music with his rather short- 
sighted eyes, for an hour at a time , there was a smile on his 
hps and he liked us all to join in the chorus. We played whist. 
I had learned the game when I was a child and my unde and 
aunt and I used to play at the vicarage durmg the long wmter 
evemngs. My unde always took dummy, and though of 
course we played for love, when my aunt and 1 lost I used to 
retire under the dinmg-room table and cry. Ted Dnffidd did 
not play cards, he said he had no head for them, and when we 
started a game he would sit down by the £re and, pencil in 
hand, read one of the books diat had been sent down to him 
from London to review. I had never played with three people 
before and of course 1 did not play well, but Mrs Driffield had 
a natural card sense Her movements as a rule were rather 
deliberate, but when it came to playing cards she was quick 
and alert. She played die rest of us right off our heads Ordm- 
arily she did not speak very much and then slowly, but when, 
after a hand was played, she took the trouble good-humoured- 
ly to point out to me my mistakes, she was not only luad but 
voluble Lord George chaffed her as he chaffiid everybody; 
she would smile at hu banter, for she very seldom laughed, and 
sometimes make a neat retort. They did not behave hke lovers, 
but like familiar friends, and I should have quite forgotten 
V luit 1 had heard about them and what 1 had seen but that now 
and then she gave him a look that embarrassed me. Her eyes 
rested on him quietly, as tliough he were not a man but a chair 
or a table, and in them was a nuschicvous, cluldhkc smile, 
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Hien I would notice that his &ce seemed sudd^y to swell and 
he moved uneasily m his chair. I looked quickly at the curate, 
afraid that he would notice something, hut he was mtent on 
the cards or ^e was hghtmg his pipe. 

The hour or two I spent neatly every day m that hot, poky, 
smoke-laden room passed like hghtnmg, and as the hohdays 
drew nearer to th^ end 1 was seized with dismay at t^ 
thought that I must spend the neitt three months dully at 
school ' ^ 

T don’t know what we shall do without you,’ said Mrs 
Dnfiield ‘We shall have to play 'dummy ’ 

I was glad that my gomg would break up the game. While 
I was domg prep I did not want to rbink that they were sit- 
ting m that htde room and enjoymg themselves just as if I did 
noteiust. 

‘How long do you get at Easter?' asked Mr Galloway. 

‘About three weeks ’ 

‘We’ll have a iQvely time then,’ said Mrs DnflScld. ‘The 
weather ought to be all nght We can nde m the monungs and 
then after tea we’ll play whist. You’ve improved a lot. If we 
play three or four times a week during your Easter hohdays 
you won’t need to be a^d to play with anybody.' 
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X 


But the term came to an end at last. I 'was in high spirits when 
once more I got out of the train at Blackstahle. I had gro'wn a 
little and I had had a new suit made at Tercanbury, blue serge 
and •very smart, and I had bought a new tie. I meant to go and 
see the Dnfields immediately I had swallowed my tea, and 1 
was &I1 of hope that the carrier would have brou^t my box 
in time for me to put the new suit on. It made me look quite 
grown up. 1 had aheady begun patting vaseline on my upper 
iip every night to make my moustache grow. On my way 
dirough die town I looked down the street in which the Diif* 
fields lived in the hope of seeing them. I should have hked to 
go in and say how-do-you-do, but I knew that DrifBeld "wrote 
in the morning and hlis Driffield -vTas not ^presentable.’ I had 
all sorts of exddng things to teU them. I had won a heat in the 
hundred-yard race in the sports, and I had been second in the 
hurdles. I meant to have a shot for the history prize in the 
soimner, and I was going to s'wot up my English history dur- 
ing the hohdays Though there was an east wind blo'wing, the 
sky was blue and there "was a &eling of spring in die air. The 
High Street, "with its colours "washed dean by the wind and 
its lines sharp as though dra"wn with a new pen, looked like a 
picture by Samud Scott, quiet and naive and cosy inow, look- 
ing bade; then it looked hke nothing but Kgh Street, Black- 
stable. When I came to die railway bridge I noticed that two 
or three houses were being bmlt. 

*By Jove,* I said. ‘Lord George is going it.* 

In the fidds beyond htdc white lambs "were friskmg. The 
dm trees were just beginning to tom green. I let mysdf m by 
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the side door My unde was sitting in his arm-chair by the fire 
reading The Times 1 shouted to my aunt and she came down- 
stairs, a pink spot firom the excitement of seemg me on eadi of 
her wit^ed cheeks, and threw her thin old arms round my 
nedc She said all the nght things. 

f 'How you’ve grown*’ and ‘Good gradous me, you’ll be 
gettu^ a moustache soon !’ 

I kissed my unde on his bald forehead, ,and I stood in firont 
of the fire, with my legs wdl apart and my back to it, and was 
extremely grown up and rather condesceudmg Then I went 
upstairs to say how-do-you-do to Emily, and mto the kitchen 
to shake hands with Mary-Ann, and out mto the garden to 
see the gardener 

When I sat down hungrily to dinner and my unde carved 
the leg of mutton I asked my aunt : 

‘Well, what’s happened at Blackstable smce I was here t’ 
'Nothmg very much Mrs &eencourt went dovm to Men- 
tone for dx wedts, but she came back a few days ago. The 
m^or had an attack of gout.’ ^ , 

'And your fiiends the Dnffidds have bolted,’ added my 
unde. 

‘ They’ve done what i ’ I cried 

‘Bolted. They took their luggage away one mght and 
just went up to London They’ve lefi bills dl over tlm place 
They hadn’t paid their rent and they hadn’t paid for their 
fiirmture. They owed Hams the butcher the best part o£ 
thirty pounds ’ 

‘How awful,’ 1 said . 

‘That’s bad enough,’ said my aunt, ‘but it appears they 
hadn’t even paid the wages of the maid they h^ for three 
months’ 

I was flabbergasted I thought I fdt a htde sick 
T think m future,* said my imde, ‘you would be wiser not 
to consort with people whom your aunt and I don’t tbinlr 
proper associates for you ’ 

D 
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'One can’t Hdp feelmg sotry for all those tradesmen they 
cheated,’ said my aunt. 

’It serves them right/ said my unde. ’Fancy giving credit 
to people like that ! I should have thought anyone could see 
they were nothmg hut adventurers.’ 

‘I always wonder why they came down here at all.* 

’They just wanted to show off, and I suppose they thought 
as people knew who they were here it would be easier to get 
(hmgs on credit ’ 

I did not thuik this quite logical, but was too much crushed 
to argue 

As soon as I had the chance I asked Mary-Ann what she 
knew of the incident To my surprise she did not take it at all 
m the same way as my unde and aunt. She giggled. 

’They let everyone m proper,’ she said ’They was as free as 
you like 'with their money and everyone thought they ’ad 
plenty. It was always the best end of the neck for them at the 
butcher’s and when they wanted a steak nothmg would 'do but 
the undercut. Asparagus and grapes and I don’t know what all. 
They ran up bills m every shop m the town I don’t know ’ow 
people can be such fools.’ 

But It was evidently of the tradesmen she was speaking and 
not of the Dnffdds. 

‘But how did they manage to bunk without anyone know- 
ingj’Iasked ^ v 

‘Well, that’s what everybody’s askin’. They do say it was 
Lord George ’dped them How did they get their boxes to the 
station, I ask you, if ’e didn’t take them m that there trap or 

’is>’ ^ ^ 

’What does he say about it t* . , 

’He says ’e knows no more about it than the mm m e 
moon There was a rare to-do all over the town when they 

found outthcDnffeldshadshotthemoon Itmademclaugh 

Lord George says ’e never knew they was broke, e makes 

out 'e was as surprised as anybody. But I for one don t bdicve 
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I wocdofit. Wc all know about 'im and Rosie be&tesbe was 
matried, and between you and me and the gatepost I don't 
know diat It ended there. Iheydosay they was siren walkm* 
about die fidds together last summer and 'e was m and out 
of the 'ouse pretty near every day.' 

'How did people find outt' 

"Well, It's like this^ They 'ad a girl there and they told 'er 
die could go *ome and spend the night wnh her mother, but 
she wasn't to be back lata than e^t o'clock m the morning 
Wdl, when she come back she couldn't get in. She knocked 
|and she rung but nobody answered, and so she went m next 
door and asked the lady diere what she'd better do, and the 
lady said she'd better go to the pohoe station The sergeant 
come bade with 'er and 'e knocked and 'e rung, but *e 
couldn't get no answer. Then he asked die gid 'ad they paid 'er 
'er wi^es, and she said no, not fi>r three mondis, and thfn) *e 
said, you take my word for it, they've shot the moon, that's 
what they vc done. An' when they come to get they 
found they'd took all their dothes, an' their boob > they say as 
Ted Dniffiidd 'ad a.rate lot of boob - an* every blessed thing 
that belonged to them.' 

'And has nothii^ been heard of diem since >' 

‘Well, not exactly, but when they'd been gone about a 
week the girl got a letter firem London, when she opened 
it there was no letter or anything, but just a postal order for *er 
wages. An' if you ask me, I call that very 'andsome not to do 
a poor girl out of her wages.' 

I was mudi more shodeed than Mary-Ann. I was a very 
respectable youth. The reader cannot have to observe 
that 1 accepted the convendons of my class as if they were die 
laws of Nature, and though debts on the grand scale m boob 
had seemed to me romantic, and duns and money-lenders 
were & miliar figures to my fincy, I could not but dunk it 
mean and paltry not to pay the tradesmen's boob. 1 
with confusion when people tdked m my presence of tb 
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Dnffields, and when they spoke of them as my friends,'! said: 
*Ifang It ail, Ijust knew them* ; and when they asked : ‘Were- 
n't they feaiMy common i * I said : ‘Well, they didn't exacdy 
suggest the Vere de Veres, you know.* Poor Mr Galloway was 
dreadfully upset. ^ 

‘Of course I didn't think they were wealthy,’ he told me, 
‘hut I thought they had enough to get along. The house was 
very mcdiy furnished and the piano was new. It never struck 
me that they hadn’t paid for a single thing They never stmted 
themselves. What hurts me is the deceit. I used to see quite a 
lot of them and I thought they hked me. They always made 
one welcome. You’d hardly beheve it, but the last time I 
saw them when they shook hands with me Mrs Driffield ask- 
ed me to come neirt day and Driffield said: ** Muffins for tea 
tomorrow.” And all the time they had everythmg packed 
upstairs and that very night they took the last tram to 
London.' 

‘What does Lord George say about it ? * 

‘l]o tdll you the truth I haven’t gone out of my way to see 
him lately. It's been a lesson to me. There’s a htde proverb 
about evil communications that I’ve thought well to bear in 
mmd ’ 

I felt very much the same about Lord George, and I was a 
htde nervous too. If he took it mto his head to tell people that 
at Christmas I had been going to see the Dnffidds almost every 
day, and it came to my uncle’s ears, I foresaw an unpleasant 
fuss. My unde would accuse me of deceit and prevancadon 
and disobedience and of not hehaVmg like a gendeman, and I 
did not at die moment see what answer I could make. I knew 
him well enough to be aware thatt he would not let the matter 
drop, and that I should be reminded of my transgression for 
years. I was just as glad not to see Lord George. But one day I 
ran into him &ce to &ce in the High Street. 

‘Hallo, youngster !’ he cned, ad^essmg me in a way I par- 
ticularly resented. ‘Back for the hohdays, I suppose.* 
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*Yoa suppose quite oonectlyy' 1 answered widi what 1 
dioug^ widt^nc^ sarcasm. > 

U^ortunately he only bellowed with laughter. 

* You’re so shup you’ll cut yourself if you don’t look out,* 
he answered heartdy. ‘Well, it loob as if there was no more 
whist for you and me just yet. Now you see what comes of 
hvmg beyond your means. Whatl always say to my boys is, 
if you’ve got a pound and you<spend mneteen and six you’re 
a nch man, but if you sp<^ twenty shiUii^ and sixpence 
you’re a pauper. Look afi^ the pence, youi^ Mow, anid the 
pounds’ll look after themsd.ves.’ 

But thot^ he spoke after this hishion there was in his Voice 
no note of disapproval, but a bubble of laughtfer as thou^ in 
his heart he were nttermg at these admirable maxims. 

‘They say you helped them to bunk,’ I remark^. 

'Me i ’ His ftce assumed a look of extreme surprise, but his 
eyes ghttered widi sly mirth. ‘Why, when they came and told 
me the Dnffields had shot the moon you could have 
me down with a feather. They owed me four pounds seven- ' 
teen and six for coaL We’ve all been let m, even poor old 
Galloway, who never got his muflhis for tea.’ ' 

I had never thought Lord George m6re blatant^ I 
bve liked to say something final a^ crushing, but as I could 
not think of anything I just said that I must be getting almig 
and with a curt nod left him. 
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XI 


Musing thus over the past, while I waited for Alroy Kear, I 
chuckled when I considered this shabby i-nrtrlwif of Edward 
Dn£dd s obscurity in the light of the immense respectabihty 
of his later years. I wondered whether it was because in m'y 
boyhood he was as a wnter held m such small esteem by the 
people about rite that I had never been able to see m him the 
ssOjjnshxn^ merit that tie iesf cnticaj! opinion eventually a- 
senbed to bun. He vras for long thought to wnte very bad 
En g lish, and indeed he gave you the impression of writing 
vrith the stub of a blunt penal ; his style was laboured, an un- 
easy mixture of the classical and the slangy, and his dialogue 
was such as could never have issued fi;om the mouth of a 
^ human being. Toward the end of his career, whoi he dictated 
his books, bis style, acquuing a conversational ease, became 
flowing and hmpid; and then the cntics, gomg back to the 
novels of bis matunty, found that their En^ish ^d a nervous, 
racy vigour that ermnendy^ suited the matter His prime be* 
longed to a penod when die purple patch was m vogue, and 
diere are descnpdye passages in his works that have founfl 
thw way into all ,the anthologies of English prose His 
pieces on the sea, and spring m the Kenthh woods, and sun- 
set on the lower reaches of die Thames are flimous It should 
be a mortification to me that I cannot read them without dis- 
comfort 

"When I was a young man, though his hooks sold but htdc, 
and one or two were banned by the hbrarics, ic was very much 
a mark of culture to admire him. He was thought boldly 
realistic. He was a very good stick to beat the Phihstmes with. 
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Somebody's lucky inspiration discovered that bs sailors and 
peasants were Shiespeanan, and when the advanced got to- 
gether they uttered shrill cries of ecstasy over the dry and spicy 
humour of his yokels This was a commodity that Edward 
Dnffiel^ had no diflSculty m supplyii^ My own heart sank 
when he led me mto the fbrecastie of a sailmg ship or the tap- 
room of a pubhe-house, and I knew I was in for half a dozen 
pages m di^ct of Eicetious comment on life, eriucs, and im- 
mortahty But, I admit, I have always thought the Shakespear- 
ian clowns tedious, and their innumerable progeny insupport- 
able 

Dnffidd's strength lay evidently in his depiction of the dass 
he knew best, &xmers and &rm labourers, shopkeepers and 
bartenders, shppers of sailing ships, mates, cooks, and able sea- 
men 'When he mtroduces (haracters bdongmg to a bgher 
station m life even his warmest admirers, one would have 
thought, must eiqienence a certam malaise , his tine gentlemeii 
are so maedibly fiboe, his high-bom ladies are so good, so pure, 
so noble that you are not surprised that they can only express 
themselves with polysyllabic digmty His women hardly come 
to life. Put here agam 1 must add that this is only my own 
opimon; the world at large and the most ermnent critics have 
agreed that they are very winsome types of English woman- 
hood, spinted, gallant, higthsouled, and they have been often 
compared with the heromes of Shakespeare We know of 
course that women are habitually constipated, but to repre- 
sent them m tiction as bemg altogether devoid of a back pas^ 
sage seems to me really an excess of chivalry. I am surprised 
that they care to see themselves thus limned. 

The cnucs can force the world to pay attention to a very in- 
ditierent writer, and the world may lose its head over one who 
has no merit at all, but the result m neither case is lastmg , and 
I cannorhelp thinkmg that no writer can hold the pubhc for 
as long as Edward Dnffield without considerable gift s The 
elect sneer at popularity ; they are inclined even to assert that 
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it is a proof of mediocrity ; but they forget that posterity maiees 
its choice not from among the unJcnown miters of a penod, 
but from among the knomi It may be that some great master- 
piece which deserves immortahty has fallen stiH-bom from 
the press, but posterity will never hear of it; it may be diat 
postenty will scrap all the best-sellers of our day, but it is a- 
mong them that it must choose. At all events Edward Drif- 
field is in the running. His novels happen to bore me ; I find 
them long ; the melodramatic madents with which he sought 
to stir the sluggish reader's mtercst leave me cold ; but he cer- 
tainly had sincerity. There is in his best books the sar of li&> 
and m none of tliem can you &il to be aware of the author’s 
enigmatic personahty. hi his earher days he was praised or 
blamed for his realism; according to the idiosyncrasy of his 
critics he was extolled for his truth or censured for his coarse- 
ness But realism has ceased to exate remark, and the library 
reader wiU take m his stride obstades at which a generation 
back he would have violently shied. The cultured reader of 
these pages will remember the leadmg arude m the Literary 
Supplement of The Times which appeared at the moment of 
. Dnffidd's death. Takmg the novels of Edward Dnfiield as Ins 
text, the author mote what was very wdl described as a hymn 
to beauty. No one who read it coidd &il to be impressed by 
chose swelhng penods, which remmded one of the noble prose 
of Jeremy Taylor, by that reverence and piety, by all those 
high sentiments, in short, expressed m a style that was, ornate 
without excess and dulcet mthout efieminacy. It was itsdf a 
thing of beauty If some suggested ^t Edward Drifiicld was 
by way of bcmg a humorist and tliat a jest would here and 
there have hghtened this eulogious arride, it must be rephed 
that after all it was a funeral oration And it is well known that 
Beauty docs not look with a good grace 'on the tinud advances 
of Humour. Roy Rear, when he was talking to me of Drif- 
fidd, daimcd that, wliatever his faults, they were redeemed by 
the beauty that suffused his pages. Now I come to look back 
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I out conversation, I it W this lemaik that had most 
asperated me. i 

Thirty years ago in literary drdes God vras all the fiahion. 
-vras good form to beheve andjoumahsts used Him to adorn 
phrase or balance a sentence, then God went out (oddly 
lough with cncket and beer) and Fan came m In a hundred 
Dvels his cloven hoof left its imprmt on the sward ; poets saw 
im hi rlcwig m the twilight on London commons, and hterary 
.dies m Suney, nymphs of an industrial age, mysteriously 
irrendered their virginity to his rough embrace. Spintoahy 
ley were never the same agam. But Pan went out and now 
eauty has taken his place People find it m a phrase, or a tur- 
ot, a dog, a day, a picture, an'action, a dress Young women 
1 cohorts, eadii of whom has wntten so promismg and com- ' 
letent a novel, prattle of it m every manner fi;om allusive to 
rch, fi;om intense to charming *, and the young men, more or 
css recently down from Oxford, but still traihng its douds of 
|lory, who tell us m the weekly papers what we should thmk 
if art, life, and the universe, fimg the word with a pretty 
leghgence about their dose-packed pi^es It is sadly fmyed. 
josh, they have worked it hard ! Hu ideal has many names 
nd beauty is but one of them. I wonder if tins d^our is any- 
hmg more than the cry of distress of those who cannot malce 
hemsdves at home in our heroic^ world of machines, and I 
(7onder,if their passion for beauty, theLitdeNdlof this shame- 
hoed day, IS anything mote than sentimentahty It may be 
hat another generation, accommodating itself more adeguate- 
.y to the stress of life, will look for inspiration not m a fli ght- 
horn reahty, but m an eager acceptance of it. 

I do not know if others are like mysdf, but I am consdous 
hat I cannot contemplate beauty long For me no poet mafli. 
a folser statement than Keats when he wrote the first line of 
Endymion When the thmg of beauty has given me the rna ^r 
of its sensation my mmd qmddy wanders , I listen with m- 
CTcduhty to the persons who tell me that they can look with 



rapture for hours at a view or a picture. Beauty is an ecstasy; 
It IS as simple as hunger There is really nothing to besaid about 
it It IS like the perfume of a rose : you can smell it and that is 
all: that is why the criticism of art, except m so far as it is un- 
concerned with beauty and therefore with art, is tiresome. All 
the cntic can tell you with regard to Titian's *P.nf nm hni%i- of 
Chnst’, perhaps of all the pictures m the world that which has 
most pure beauty, is to go and look at it What else he has to 
say is history, or biography, or what not. But people add other 
quahoes to beauty - sublimity, huihan mtercat, 
love - because beauty does not long, content them Beauty is 
perfect, and perfection (such is human nature) holds our atten- 
Qoii but for a htde while. The mathematician who after seeing 
PMiireasked: 'Quest-ce gue fapxouve?' was notsucb a lord 
as he has been generally made out. No one has ever been able 
to cxplam why the Done temple of Paestum is more beautiful 
than a glass of cold beer except by brmgui^ m considerattons 
that have nothing to do with beauty Beauty is a hltnd alley. 
It is a mountam peak which once reached leads nowhere That 
is why in the end we find more to entrance us m El Greco than 
in Titian, in the mcomplete achievement of Shakespeare than 
in the consummate success of Racine. Too much has been 
wntten about beauty. That is why I have written a htde more. 
Beauty is that which satisfies the aesthetic instmct But who 
wants to be satisfied i It is only to the dullard that enough is as 
good as a feast. Let us fiice it : beauty is a bit of a bore 

But of course what the ennes wrote about Edward Drif- 
field was eye-wash. His outstandmg ment was not the rcahsm 
that gave vigour to his work, nor the beauty that informed it, 
nor bs graphic portraits of seafimng men, nor his poetic de- 
scnptions of salty marshes, of storm and calm, and of nesthng 
hamlets ; it was Ins longevity. Reverence for old age is one of 
the most admirable traits of the human race, and I think it may 
safely be stated that m no other country than ours is this trait 
more marked. The awe and love with which other nations 
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legaxd old age is often platonic ; but ours is practical Who but 
the Eu glisb would fill Covent Garde^ to listen to an aged 
prima donna without a voice t Who but the Bnghsh would pay 
to see dancers so deaepit that they can hardly put one foot 
before the other and say to one another admiringly m the in- 
tervals: ‘By George, sir, d’you know he’s a long way past 
sixty}’ But compared with pohtiaans and writer^ these are 
but stnplings, and I often think that ijeune premier must be of 
a smgularly amiable disposition if it does not make him bitter 
to consider that when at the age of seventy he must end his 
' career the pubhc man and the author are only at their prime 
A man who is a pohaaan at forty is a statesman at three score 
and ten It is at this age, when he would be too old to be a 
deih or a gardener or a pohce-court magistrate, that he is ripe 
to govern a country This is not so strange when you reflect 
that from the earhest times the old have rubbed it mto the 
youi^ that they are wiser than they, and before the young 
have discovered what nonsense this was they were old too, 
and It profited them to cany on the impostdre , and besides, 
no one can have moved m the society of poktiaans without 
discovenng that (if one may judge by results) it requires httle 
mental abihty to rule a nation But why wnters should be 
more esteemed the older they grow, has long perplexed me. 
At one time I thought that the praise accorded to them when 
they had ceased for twenty years to write anythmg of mterest 
was largely due to the &ct that the younger men, havmg no 
longer to fear then compenuon, felt it safe to extol then m^nt ; 
and It is well known that to praise someone whose rivalry you 
do not dread is often a very good way of putting a spoke m the 
wheel of someone whose nvalry you do. But this is to take a 
low view of human nature and I would not for the world lay 
myself open to a charge of cheap cymasm After mature con- 
sideration I have come to the conclusion that the real rffagnp 
for the universal applause that comforts the dedimng years 
of the author who exceeds the common span of man is that 
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intelligent people after the age of thirty read nothing at all. As 
they grow older the books they read m their youth are ht with 
Its glamour and with every year that passes they ascribe gireater 
ment to the author that wrote them. Of course he must go on ; 
he must keep m the pubhc eye. It is no good Ins dunking that 
it is ^ough to write one or two masterpieces ; he must j^ovide 
a pedestal for them of forty or fifty works of no particular 
consequence. This needs time. His production must be such 
that if he cannot captivate a reader by his charm he can stun 
him by his weight. 

If, as I think, longevity is genius, few in our time have en- 
joyed It m a more conspicuous degree than Edward Driffield. 
\^n he was a young fellow in the sixties (the cultured hav- 
ing had their way with him and passed him by) his position m 
the world of letters was only respectable; ffie best judges 
praised bm, but with moderation ; the younger men were m- 
chned to be fiivolous at his ^tpense. It was agreed that he had 
talent, but it never occurred to anyone that he was one of the 
glories of English literature. He celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day ; an uneasmess passed over the world of letters, like a ruf- 
ffing of the waters when on an Eastern sea a typhoon lurks in 
the distance, and it grew evident that there had hved among 
us all these years a great novelist and none of us had suspected 
it There was a rush for Driffield’s books in the vanous hbraiics 
and a hundred busy pens, in Bloomsbury, m Chelsea, and m 
other places where men of letters congregate, wrote appreaa- 
Gons, studies, essays, and works, short and chatty or long and 
mtense, on his novels Ihese were reprinted, in complete 
editions, in select editions, at a shilhng and three and sue and 
five shilhngs and a gumea. His style was analysed, his philoso- 
phy was exammed, his technique was dissected. At seventy- 
five everyone agreed that Edward Driffield had gemus. At 
eighty he was the Grand Old Man of English Letters This 
posiGon he held nil his death. 

Now we look about and think sadly that there is no one to 
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take lus place A few septuagenatians are sittmg up and taking 
nonce, and they evidrady fed diat they could comfortably 
fill the vacant mche But it is obvious that they lack some- 
thing 

Though these recohecnons have taken so long to narrate 
they took but a htde while to pass through my head They 
fiftmft to me higgledy-piggledy, an madent and then a scrap of 
conversatiou that belonged to a previous time, and I have set 
them dovm m order for the convemence of the reader and 
because I have a neat mmd One thmg that surprised me was 
that even at that fiir distance I could remember distmcdy what 
people looked like and even the gist of what they said, but 
only with vagueness what they wore Iknewofcoursethatthe 
dress, especially of women, vras qmte different forty years ago 
finm what it vras now, but if I recalled it at all it was not firom 
life but from pictures and photographs that I had seen much 
later 

I was sull occupied with my idle fenaes when I heard a tan 
stop at the door, die bell rmg, and m a moment Alroy Kear’s 
booming voice tellmg the buder that he had an appomtment 
with me He came m, big, bluff, and hearty ; his vitahty shat- 
tered with 'a smgle gesture the fiml construction I had been 
building out of the vanished past He brought m with him,i 
like a blustermg wmd m March, the aggressive and inescapable 
present 

T was just askmg mysdf,’ I said, ‘who could possibly suc- 
ceed Edward Driffield as the Grand Old Man of “Rngligh 
Letters, and you arnve to answer my question ‘ j 

He broke mto ajovial laugh, but mto his eyes a quick 
lookofsuspiaon 

*I don’t think there’s anybody,’ he said: 

‘How about <yooise]fi* 

‘Oh, my dear boy. I’m not fifty yet. Give me another 
twenty-five years.* He laughed, but his eyes held mine keenly. 
'I never know when you’re pulhng my leg.’ He looked down 
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suddenly. * Of course one can’t help thinking about the future 
sometimes All tlie people who are at the top of the tree now 
are an}'tlung from fifteen to nventy years older than me They 
can't last for ever, and when they’re gone who is there? Of 
course there’s Aldous , he’s a good deal younger than me, but 
he’s not very strong and I don’t beheve he takes great care of 
bmself Barnng acadents, by winch I mean banmg some 
gemus who suddenly springs up and sweeps the board, I 
don’t qmte see how m another twenty or twenty-five years 
I can help having the field pretty .well to myselfi It’s just 
a question of peggmg away and hvmg on longer than the 
others ’ 

Roy sank Ins virde bulk mto one of my landlady’s arm- 
chairs and I ofiered him a whisky and soda 

’No, I never drmk spints before six o’clock,’ he said. He 
looked about him. 'Jolly, these digs are.’ 

‘I know. What have you come to see me about ?’ 

'I thought I’d better have a htde chat witli you about Mrs 
Dnffidd’s invitation It was rather difficult to explam over the 
telephone The truth .of the matter is that I’ve arrai^d to 
write Driffield’s hfc.’ 

‘Oh ! Why didn’t you tell me the otlier day?* 

I felt friendly ffisposed toward Roy. I was happy to think 
that I had not misjudged him when I suspected that it was not 
merely for the pleasure of my company that he had asked me 
to luncheon 

*I hadn’t entirely made up my mind Airs Driffield is very 
keen on my doing it She’s going to help me m every way she • 
can. She’s gmng me all the material she lias She’s been col- 
lecting It for a good many years It’s not an easy diing to do, 
and of course I can’t afibrd not to do it well But if I can make 
a pretty good job of it, it can’t fail to do me a lot of good 
People have so much more respect for a novelist if he wntes 
something senous now and tlicn Those cntical works of mme 
were an a wfiil sweat, and they sold notlung, but I don’t regret 
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them for a moment They’ve given me a position I could 
never have got without them 

*I It’s a very good plan You ve known DnfSeld more 
mtimately than most pehple for the-l^t twenty years ’ 

‘I tTimlr I have But of course he vras over sixty when I first 
Twa/lft fiis acquamtance. I wrote and. told him how much 1 
admired his hooks, and he asked me to go and see him But I 
know no^g about the early part of his hfe Mis DnflSeld 
used to try to get him to talk about those days, and she made 
very copious notes of all he said, and then there are dianes that 
he kept now and then, and of course a lot of the stuff m the 
novels IS obviously autobiographical. But thecc are immense 
lamtiflft. ril tell you the sort of book I want to vmte ; a sort of 
iTifiTTiatft h£e, with a lot of those hide details that make people 
&el warm inside, yon know, and then woven m with this a 
really eidiaustive criticism of his hteraiy work, not ponderous, 
of course, but although sympathetic, searchmg and ... subde. 
Naturally it vrants domg, but Mrs DnfBeld seems to think I 
can do It ’ 

‘I’m sure you can,* I put m 

T don’t see why not,* said Roy. *I am a cntic, and Tm a 
novelist It’s obvious that I have certam hterary qualifications. 
But 1 can’t do anythmg unless everyone who can is wdlmg to 
help me * 

I began to see where I came in I tried to make my fiice look 
qmte blank Roy leaned forward 

«'I asked you the other day if you were going to Write any- 
thing about Dnfield youis^and you said you weren’t. Can 1 
take that as definite?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Then have you got any objecdon to givmg me your 
material?' 

‘My dear boy, I haven’t got any.* 

‘ Oh, that’s nonsense,’ said Roy good-humouredly, -with the 
tone of a doctor who is trying to persuade a child Ito have its 
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ihingly bc&ch snd nuishlsiiid st the bsidki you had only to go 
about half a mile inland to come into the most rural country mi 
Ttmt Wmdmg roacU that ran between the great fiit green 
flflA. and rlnmpK of huge elms, substantial and with a homely 
like good old Kentish fimiers* wives, high-coloured 
and robust, who had grown poidy on good butter andbome- 
inad«» bread and cream and fi;esh e^. And sometunes the 
road was only a lanei with thick hawthorn hedges, and the 
green elms ownbung It on dther side so that when you looked 
up there was only a strip of blue sky between. And as you 
^ode along m the warm, keen air, you had a sensation that the 
world was standmg stdl and life would last for ever. Although 
you were pedallmg with such enmgy *you had a dehdoos ied- 
ing of lazi^. You were quite happy when no one spoke, and 
if one of the party from sheer high spmts suddenly put on 
speed and shot ah^ it was a joke dut everyone laughed at 
and for a few mmutes you pedalled as hard as you could. And 
we chaffed one another innooendy and gig^d at our own 
humour Now and then one would pass cottages with htde 
gardens m front of them, and in the gardens vrac hoUyhocb 
and tiger lilies; and a htde way from the road were frrm- 
houses, with theu spacious bara and oasdiouses; and one 
would pass through hop-fidds with the npenmg hops hang- 
ingmgarlands l^pubhc-houses were frioidly and mfbrmal, 
hardly more important than cottages, and on dm porches often 
honeysuckle would be growing. The names di^ bore were 
usual and frmihar: The Jolly Sailor, The Merry Ploughman, 
Ihe Crown and Author, The Red Lion. 

But of course all that could matter nothing to Roy, and he 
interrupted me. 

*Did he never talk of hteraturet* he asked. 

*I don’t dunk so. Be wasn’t that sort of writer. I suppose he 
thou^ about his wxltmg, but he net^ mentioned it. Hie used 
to le^ the curate books. La the winter, one Christmas hdh- 
days, I used to have tea at his house nearly every day, and 
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sometunes the curate and he would talk about books, but we 
used to shut them up.* 

'Don*t you remember anythmg he said?* 

* Only one thing I remember it because I hadn’t ever read 
die things he was talking about, and what he said made me do 
so. He said that when Shakespeare retired to Stratford-on- 
Avon and became respectable, if he ever thought of his plays 
at all, probably the two that he remembered with most m- 
terest were Measure for Measure and Troilus and Qesstda* 

‘I don’t dunk that’s very illuminatmg. Didn’t he say any- 
thii^ about anyone more modem than Shakespeare?’ 

‘Well, not then, that I can remember; but wheh I was 
lunchmg with the DnfSelds a few years ago I overheard him 
saying ^t Henry James had turned his back bn one of the 
great events of the world’s history, the rise of the United 
States, in order to report titde-tatde at tea pardes m English 
country houses Driffield called it il gran nfiuto. I was surprised 
at hftanng the old man use an Itahan phrase, and amused be- 
cause a great big bouncing duchess who was there was the 
only person who knew whit the devil he was talkmg about. 
He said: “Poor Henry, he’s spending eternity wandering 
round and round a stately park and the fence is just too high 
for him to peep over, and they’re having tea just too ffir away 
for kim to hear what the 'countess is saying.’’ * 

Roy listened to my htde anecdote viith attention He shook 
his head reflectively. 

‘I don’t rhitik I could use that. I’d have the Henry James 
gang down on me like a thousand of bncks. ... But what used 
you to do dui^ng those evenmgs ?* 

‘Well, we played whist while DnjQSeld read books for 
review, and he used to sing.’ . 

‘That’s mtercsting,’ said Roy, leaning forward eagerly. Do 
you remember what he sang? 

‘Perfectly. All through sti^n to a Soljer and Come where the 
Booze is cheaper vrere his favourites ’ 
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‘Oh!’ 

I could see that Roy was disappointed. 

‘Did you expect him to smg Schumann)’ I asked. 

‘I don’t know why not It would have been rather a good 
point But 1 think I should have expected him to sing sea 
chanties or old Enghsh country airs, you know, the sort of 
dung they used to smg at fairings - bhnd fiddlers and die vil- 
lage swains dancu^ with the girls on the threshing-floor and 
all that sort of thing I might have made somethmg rather 
beautiful out of that, but I can’t see Edward DnfiSield smgmg 
tnusic-hall songs After all, when you’re drawing a man’s por- 
trait you must get the values right , you only confuse the im- 
pression if you put m stuff that’s all out of tone.’ 

‘You know that shordy after this, he shot the moon He^ 
let everybody in.’ 

Roy was silent for fully a mmute, and he looked down at 
the carpet rcflecavely ' 

‘Yes, I knew there’d been some unpleasantness. Mrs Drif- 
field mentiDned it I understand everything was paid up later 
before he finally bought Feme Court and setded down m the 
district. I don’t think it’s necessary to dwell on an ina dti nt 
that IS not really of any importance m the history of his de- 
velopment. After all, it happened nearly forty years ago You 
'know, there were some very cunous sides to £he old man One 
would have thought that after a rather sordid htde scandal like 
I that the neighbourhood of Blackstable would be die last place 
' he’d choose to spend the rest of his life in when he’d become 
celebrated, especially when it was the scene of his rather 
humble ongms , but he didn’t seem to mmd a bit. He seemed 
to think the whole thing rather a good joke was quite 
capable of tdhng people who came to lunch about it and it 
was very embarrassing for Mrs DnflSdd I should like you to 
know Amy better She’ s a very remarkable woman. Of course 
the old man had written all his great books before he ever set 
eyes on hg:, but I don’t think anyone can deny that it was she 
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who created the rather imposing and dignified figure that the 
world saw for the last twenty-five years of his life She’s been 
very frank with me. She didn’t have such an easy job of it. 
Old Dnfeeld had some very queer ways and she lud to use a 
good deal of tact to get him to behave decently He was very 
obstmate m some dungs, and 1 think a wo man of less character 
would have bera discouraged For instance, he had a habit 
diat poor Amy had a lot of trouble to break him of: after he’d 
finished his meat and vegetables he’d take a piece of bread and 
wipe the plate dean wi^ it and eat it.’ 

*Do you know what that means ?* I said. ‘It means that for 
loi]^ he had so htde to eat that he couldn’t aftbrd to waste any 
food he could get ’ 

‘Well, that may be, but it’s not a very pretty habit for a dis- 
tinguished man of letters. And then, he didn't exactly dpple, 
but he was rather fond of gomg down to the Bear and Key at 
Blackstable and having a few beers m the pubhc bar. Of 
course there was no harm in it, but it did make him rather con- 
spicuous, espeaally m summer when the place was fbH of 
trippers. He didn’t nund who he talked to He didn’t seem 
able to teahze that he had a position to keep up You can’t 
deny it was rather awkward after they’d been having a lot of 
interesting people to lunch - people like Bdmund Gosse, for 


instance, and Lord Curzon - that he should go down to a 
pubhohouse and tell the plumber and the baker and the sani- 
tary inspeaor wliat he thought about them. But of course that 
could be explained away One could say that he was after local 
colour and was mterested m types. But he had some habits 
that really were rather difficult to cope with. Do you know 
that It was with the greatest difficulty that Amy Dnffield could 


ever get him to take a bath t ’ 

‘He was bom at a time when people thought it unhealthy 
to too many baths I don’t suppose he ever h ved^in a house 
that had a badiroom till he was fifty ’ 


‘Well, he said he never had had a badi more than once a 
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week atitt he didn’t see why he should change his liabits at his 
time of life llicn Amy said that he must change his under- 
liTien every day, hut he objected to that too. He said he’d 
always been used to wearing his vest and drawers for a week 
and It was nonsense, it only wore them out to have them 
washed so often. Mrs DnfiSeld did everythmg she could to 
tempt him to have a bath every day, with bath salts and per- 
fumes, you know, but nodimg would mduce him to, and as he 
grew odder he wouldn’t even have one once a week She tdls 
me that for the last three years of his life he never had a bath 
at all Of course all this is between ourselves , I’m merely tell- 
mg it to show you that in wntmg his life I shall have to use a 
good deal of tact. I don’t see how one can deny that he was just 
a wee bit unscrupulous m money matters, and he had a kink 
in him that made him take a strange pleasure m the soaety of 
his mfenors and some of his personal habits were rather di»< 
agreeable, but 1 don’t think ^t side of him was the most sig- 
nificant I don’t want to say anything that’s untrue, but I do 
think there’s a certam amount that’s better left unsaid ’ 

‘Don’t you think it would be more mterestmg if you went , 
the whole hog and drew him warts and all t’ 

‘Oh, 1 couldn’t Amy DnfiSeld would never speak to me 
agam She only asked me to do the life because she felt she 
could trust my disaetion. I must behave like a gentleman.* 
'It’s very hard to be a gentleman and a writer ’ 

‘I don’t see why. And besides, you know what the ennes 
are. If you tell the truth they only say you’re cymeal and it 
does an author no good to get a r^utabon for cynicism Of 
course I don’t deny that if I were thoroughly unscrupulous I 
could make a sensation It would be rathn airmsing to show 
the man with his passion for beauty and his careless treatment 
of his obhgations, his fine style and his personal hatred for soap 
and water, his idealism and his tipplmg m disreputable pubs ; 
but honestly, would it pay? They’d only say I was imit-afing 
Lytton Sti^ey. No, I think I shall do much better to be 
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allusive and charming and rather suhde, you know the sort of 
thmg, and tender. I think one ought always to see a book 
before one starts it Well, I see this rather like a portrait by Van 
Dyck, with a good deal of atmosphere, you know, and a 
certam gravity, and with a sort of aristocratic distmcnon Do 
you know what I mean i About eighty thousand words * 

He was absorbed for a moment m the ecstasy of aesthetic 
contempktion In his mind’s eye he saw a book, m royal 
octavo, slim and hght in the hand, prmted with large margms 
on handsome paper m a type that was both clear and comely, 
and I think he saw a bmdmg m smooth black doth with a 
decoration in gold and gdt lettermg But bemg human, Alroy 
Kcar could not, as I suggested a few pages back, hold the 
ecstasy that beauty yields for more than a htde while He gave 
me a candid smile 

‘But how the devil am I to get over the first Mrs Dnf- 
ficld?’ 

"Hie skeleton m the cupboard,’ I murmured. 

' She IS damned awkward to deal with She was mamed to 
Dnfficld for a good many years. Amy has very deaded views 
on the subject, but I don’t see how I can possibly meet them. 
You sec, her attitude is that Rose Dnfiicld exerted a most 
pcrmcious influence on her husband, and that she did every- ' 
thing possible to rum him morally, physically, and finanaally , 
she was beneath lum m every way, at least intellectually and 
spiritually, and it was only because he was a man of immense 
force and vitahry that he survived It was of course a very un- 
fortunate maniage It’s true that she’s been dead for ages and 
it seems a pity to rake up old scandals and wash a lot of dirty 
linen in public , but the fact remains that all Driffield’s greatest 
books were written when he was living with her. Much as I 
admire the later books, and no one is more consaous of their 
genuine beauty than I am, and they have a restraint and a sort 
of classial sobriety which arc admirable, I must admit that 
they haven't the tang and the vigour and the smell and busde 
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of life of the early ones It does seem to me that you can*t al- 
together ignore the influence his first 'wife had on his work.’ 
’What are you going to do about it ?’ I asked 
‘Wdl, I can’t see why all that part of his hfe shouldn’t be 
treated with the great^t possible reserve and dehcacy, so as 
not to oflend the most exacting susceptibihty, and yet with a 
sort of manly fimikness, if you understand what 1 mean, that 
would be radber movmg ’ 

‘It sounds a very tall order.* 

‘As I see it, there’s no need to dot the I’s or to aoss the t’s 
It can only be a question of getting just the nght touch I 
wouldn’t state more than I codld hdp, ^ut I would suggest 
what was essential for the reader to realize You know, how- 
ever gross a subject is you can soften its unpleasantness if you 
treat it with digmty. But lean do nothmg unless I am mcom- 
plete possession of the &cts ’ 

‘Obviously you can’t cook them unless you have them * 
Roy had been speakmg with a fluent ease that revealed the 
successful lecturer I wished (a) that I could express myself 
with so much force and aptness, never at a loss for a word; roll- 
mg off the sentences without a moment’s hesitation, and (6) 
that I did not feel so miserably mcompetent with my one 
small 'insignificant person to represent the large and appreoar 
tive audience that Roy was insonctivd.y addr essing But now 
he paused A genial look came over his &ce, which his en- 
thusiasm had reddened and the heat of the day caused to 
perspire, and the eyes that had held' me with a dominating 
brilliance softened and smiled 


‘This IS where you cometm, old boy,’ he said pleasantly. 

I have always found it a very good plan m life to say nothing 
when I had nothmg to say and when I do not know how to 
ansvTer a remark to hold my tongue I r emaine d s«1ent and 


looked back at Roy amiably. 

‘You know more about his h& at Bladcstable fhan any- 
body else’ 
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'I don’t know about that. There must he a number of people 
at Bladbtable who saw as much of him in the old days as I did ’ 
‘That may be, but after all diey’re presumably.not people of 
any importance,, and I don’t think th^ matter very mnrh. * 

‘ Oh, 1 see. You mean that I’m the only person who might 
blow the gaff.’ ^ 

‘Roughly, that is what I do mean, if you feel that you must 
put It m a facetious way.’ 

I saw that Roy was not indined to be amused. I did not 
mind, for I am quite used to people not bemg amused at my 
jokes I often think that the purest type of the artist is the 
humorist who laughs alone at his ownjests' 
‘AndyousawagooddealofhimlateronmLondon,lbeHeve.’ 
‘Yes.’ 

'That is when he had an apartment somewhere m Lower 
Belgravia.* 

‘Well, lodgings in Pimhco.’ 

Roy smiled dryly. \ 

'We won’t quarrel about the exact designation of the 
quarter of London in which he lived. You were very mtimate 
.with him then.’ 

‘Fairly.’ 

‘How long did that last I* 

‘About a couple of years.* 

‘How old were you then?* 

‘Twenty.’ 

‘Now look here, 1 want you to do me a great favour. It 
won’t take you very long and it will be of quite mesumable 
value to me. I want you to jot down as fully as you can all 
your recollections of Driffield, and all you remember about 
his wife and his relations with her and so on, both at Black- 
stable and in London ’ 

*Oh, my dear fellow, that’s askmg a great deal I’ve got a 
lot of work to do just now.’ 

‘It needn’t take you very long. You can wnte it quite 
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rougHy, I mean. You needn’t bodiei about style, you know, 
or anytWg like that. I’ll put the style in. All 1 want are the 
&cts. After all, you know them and nobody else does. I don’t 
want to be pompous or anythmg like that, but Driffield was a 
great man and you owe it to his memory and to Enghsh htera« 
ture to tell everythmg you know. I shouldn’t have asked you, 
but you told me the other day that you weren’t going to write 
anythmg about him yourself It would be rather like a dog m 
a manger to keep to younelf a whole lot of material that you 
have no mtention of usmg ’ " 

Thus R.oy appealed at once to my sense of duty, my in- 
dolence, my generosity, and my rectitude. 

‘But why does Mrs Driffield want me to go down and stay 
at Feme Court i* I asked. 

‘Wdl, we talked it over It’s a very joUy house to stay in. 
She does one very well, and it oi^ht to be divine m the 
country just now. She thought it woidd be very mce and quiet 
for you if you felt indmed to write your recollections there ; 
of course, I said 1 couldn’t promise that, but naturally bemg so 
near Blackstable would remmd you of all sorts of thmgs that^ 
you might otherwise forget. And thm, Hvmg in his house, 
among his books and thmgs, it would make the past seem 
much more real We could all talk about him, and you know 
how in the heat of conversation things come back. Amy’s very 
quick and dever She’s been m the habit of making notes of 
Driffield’s talk for years, and after, aU it’s qmte likely that yoju’U 
say thmgs on the spur of the moment that you wouldn’t think 
of wntmg and she can just jot them down afterward ApiA. we 
can play tennis and bathe ’ 

‘I’m not very fond of staying with people,’ 1 said ‘I hate 
getong for a nine-o’clock brealffiist to eat thmgs I have no 
mmd to I don’t like gomg for walks, and I’m not mterested 
m other people’s chickens.’ , 

‘ She’s a londy woman now. It would be a IcindnBS!^ to her 
and It would be a kmdness to me too.’ 
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I idSected. 

‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do: I’ll go down to Bl^ckstable, but 
I’ll go down on my own. I’ll put up at the Bear and Key and 
I’ll come over and see Mrs DnfiSdd while you’re there You 
ca>i both talk your heads off about Edward Dnffield, but I 
sh ..11 be able to get away when I’m &d up with you ’ 
iKoy laughed good-naturedly. 

‘Allnght That’ll do And wdl you jot down anythmg you 
can remember that you think wiU be useful to me ; ’ 

‘iTltry.’ 

’When will yOu come * I’m gomg down on Fnday ’ 

T’ll come with you if you’ll promise not to talk^o me m the 
tram * 


‘All nght The Eve-ten’s the best -one Shall 1 come and 
fetch you*’ 

‘I’m capable of gettmg to Victoria by myself. I’ll meet you 
on the platform.’ 

I don’t know if Roy was afeaid of me changing my nund, 
but he got up at once, shook my hand heartily and left He 
begged me on no account to forget my tennis racket and 
bathmg suit. 
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XII 


My promise to R.oy sent my thoughts back to my first years 
in L otk I ot ). Having nothmg much to do that afternoon, it 
occurred to me to stroll along and have a cup of tea vinth my 
old landlady Mrs Hudson’s name had been given to me by 
the secretary of the medical school at St Lukb’s vrhen, a callow 
youth just arrived m town, I was looking for lo^mgs She 
had a house in Vincent Square 1 hved there for five years, m 
two rooms on the ground floor, and over me on the drawing- 
room floor hved a master at Westminster School. 1 paid a 
pound a week for my rooms and he paid twenty-five shiUmgs. 
Mrs Hudson was a htde, active, busthng woman, vnth a sallow 
face, a large aquiline nose, and the brightest, the most vivacious 
black eyes that I ever saw. She had a great deal of very dark 
hair, m the afternoons and all day on Sunday arranged m a 
fringe on the forehead with a bun at the nape of the neck as 
you may see m old photographs of the Jersey laly She had a' 
heart of gold (though 1 did not^know it then, for when you 
are young you take the kmdness people show you as your 
nght) and she was an excellent cooL No one could malcft a 
better omelette soufflie than she Every morning she was up- be- 
times to get the fire ht m her gendemen’s sitting-rooms so 
that ‘they needn’t eat dieir break&sts simply pensbin’ with 
the cold, my word it’s bitter this mommg’ , and if she didn’t 
hear you having your bath, a flat tin badi that shpped nnd^ 
the bed, the water put m the mght before to take Ae rhill oflT, 
she’d say: ‘There now, there’s my dimng-room floor not up 
yet, ’e’U be late for his lecture again,’ andshe would come tnp- 
pmg upstairs and thump on the door, and you would hear her 
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shnll voice : 'If you don’t get up at once you won’t ’ave time 
to ’ave breakj&st, an’ I’ve got a lovely ’addick for you.’ She 
worked all day long and she sang at her work, and she was gay 
and happy and snuhng. Her husband was much older than she. 
He had been a butler in very good &mihes, and wore side- 
whiskers and a perfect manner ; he was verger at a neighbour- 
ing church, highly respected, and he waited at table and clean- 
ed the boots and helped with the washing-up. Mrs Hudson’s 
only rdaxation was to come up after she had served the dm- 
ncrs (I had mme at half-past six and the schoolmaster at seven) 
and have a htde chat with her gentlemen. I wish to goodness 
1 had had the sense (like Amy Dnffidd with her celebrated 
husband) to take notes of her conversation, for Mrs Hudson 
was a mistress of Cockney humour. She had a gift of repartee 
diat never ftiled her, she had a racy style and an apt and vaned 
vocabulary, she was never at a loss for the comic metaphor or 
the vivid phrase. She was a pattern of propriety, and she 
would never have women in her house, you never knew what 
they were up to ('It’s men, men, men all the time with them, 
and afternoon tea and thm bread and butter, and openin’ the 
door and ringin' for ’ot water and I don’t know what all’) ; 
but in conversation she did not hesitate to use what was called 
in those days die blue bag. One could have said of her what 
she said of Mane Lloyd : ''What I like about ’er is that she gives 
you a good laugh. She goes pretty near the knuckle some- 
times, but she never jumps over the fence.’ Mrs Hudson en- 
joyed her own humour and 1 think she talked more wilhngly 
to her lodgers because her husband was a senous man (‘It’s as 
It should be,’ she said, '’im hem’ a verger and attendm’ wed- 
dings and funerals and what all’) and wasn’t much of a one 
for a joke. ‘Wot I says to ’Udson is, laugh while you’ve got 
die chance, you won’t laugh much when you’re dead and 
buried.’ 

Mrs Hudson’s humour was cumuIaUve, and the story of 
her feud with Miss Butcher who let lodgings at number 
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fourteen 'vras a great comic saga tliat went on year m and year 
out. 

‘She’s a disagreeable old cat, but I give you my word I’d 
TtHss ’er if the Lord took ’er one fine day. Tbough what ’E’d 
do with *er when ’E got ’er I can’t think. Many’s the good 
laugh she’s give me in ’er tune.’ 

‘]^ Hudson had very bad teeth, and the question whether 
she should have them taken out and have fidse ones was dis- 
cussed by her for two or three years with an unimaginable 
variety of comic mvention 

‘But as I said to ’Udson on’y last mght, when he said : “ Oh, 
come on, *ave ’em out and ’ave done with i^” I shouldn’t ’ave 
anythin’ to talk about.’ ' 

I had not seen Mrs Hudson £ot two or three years My last 
visit had been m answer to a htde letter m which she asked me 
to come and dnnk a mce strong cup of tea with her and an- 
nounced : ‘Hudson died three months ago next Sat^day, aged 
seventy-nine, and George and Hester send their respect 
comphments ’ George was the issue of her marriage with 
Hudson He was now a man approachmg middle age who 
worked at Woolwich Anenal, and his mother had been re- 
peatu^ for twen^ years that George would be brmgii^^a 
wife home one of diese days Hester was the maid-of-all-work 
she had engaged toward the end of my stay with her, and Mrs 
Hudson soil spoke of her as ‘that dratted gul of mme’. 
Thou^ Mrs Hudson must have been well over thuty when I 
first took her rooms, and that was five and thirty years ago, I 
had no feelmg'’ as I walked leisurely through the Green Park 
ithat I should not find her ahve. She was as definitely part of 
‘the recollections of my youth as the pehcaos that stood at the 
'edge of my ornamental water. 

I walked down the area steps and the door was opened to 
bay by Hester, a woman getong'on for fifiy now, and stoutish, 
lut still beanng on her shyly grimung fece the irresponsibihty 
*f the dratted girl. Mrs Hudson was darning George’s socb 
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when I was shown into the firont room of the basement, and, 
she took of her spectades to look at me. 

‘ Well, if that isn’t Mr Ashenden I Whoever thought of ^ 
mg you i Is the water boihng, ’Ester ? You wdl ’ave a mce cup 
of tea, won’t you?* 

Mrs Hudson was a htde heavier than when I first knew her 
and her movements were, more, dehberate, but there was 
scarcely a white hair on her head, and her eyes, as black and 
shinmg as buttons, sparkled with fun. I sat down m a shabby 
htde arm-chair covered with maroon leather. 

‘ How are you getting on, Mrs Hudson ? ’ I asked, 

‘Oh, I’ve got nothm’ much to complam of except that I’m 
not so young as I used to was,’ she answered. *I can’t do so 
much as I could wh^ you was ’ere. I don’t give my gentlemen 
dmner now, only breakfiist.* 

‘Are all your rooms let?’ 

‘Yes, I’m thankful to say.’ 

Owing to the nse of pnces Mrs Hudson was able to get 
more for her rooms than m my day, and I think m her modest 
way she was quite well of. But of course people wanted a lot 
nowadays. 

‘You wouldn’t beheve it, first I ’ad to put in a bathroom, 
and dicn I ’ad to put in die electnc hght, and then nothm’ 
would satisfy them but I must ’ave a telephone. What they’ll 
want next I can’t think.’ 

‘ Mr George says it’s pretty near time Mrs ’Udson thought of 
rctirmg,’ said Hester, who was laymg the tea. 

‘You mind your own business, my girl,’ said Mrs Hudson 
tardy. ‘When I retire it’ll be to the cemetery. Fancy me 
bvm* all ^onc with George and ’Ester without nobody to 
talk to.’ 

‘Mr George says she ought to take a htde ’ousc m the 
country an’ talte care of ’crself,’ said Hester, unperturbed by 
the reproof 

‘Don’t talk to me about the country. The doctor said 1 was 
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to go there for six weeks last summer It nearly killed nie, 1 
gjLve you my word The noise of it All them birds smgin^ all 
the time, aiid the codes aowm’ and the cows mooin . I 
couldn’t stick it When you’ve hved all the years *1 ’ave m 
peace and quietness you can’t get used to all that radeet gom 
on all the time ’ 

A few doors avray was the Vauxhall Bridge Road and 
down It trams were dangmg, nngmg fheir bells as they 
went, motor buses were lumbetmg dong, taxis were tootmg 
their horns If Mrs Hudson heard it, it was London she heard, 
and It soothed her as a mother’s croonmg soothes a resdess 
dnld 

I looked round the cosy, shabby, homdy htde parlour m 
which Mrs Hudson had hved so long I wondered if there was' 
anything 1 could do for her. I noticed that she had a gramo- 
phone It was the only thmg 1 could think of 
'Is there anythn^ yOu want, Mrs Hudson t’ 1 asked, 
she fixed her heady eyes on me reflectivdy. 

T don’t know as (here is, now you cotiie to speak of it, 
except me ’ealth and strengdi for another twenty years so as 
I can go on workm’ ’ 

Ldo not think I am a sendmentahst, but her reply, unex- 
pected but so characteristic, made a sodden lump come to my 
throat. ' 

' When it veas tune for me to go I asked if I could see the 
rooms I had hved in for five years 
’Run upstairs, ’Sster, and see if Mr Graham’s m. If he am’t; 
I’m sure ’e wouldn’t nund you ’avin’' a look at them.’ 

Hester scumed up, and m a moment, dighdy breathless, 
came down agam to say that Mr Graham was out Mrs Hud- 
son came with me. The bed was the same narrow iron bed 
that I had slept m and dreamed in and there was the same 
chest of dravTers and the same ‘washing-stand But the sitting- 
room had the gnm heartiness of the athlete , on the walls were 
photographs of cricket elevens and rovnng men m shorts ; golf 
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dubs stood in the comer and pipes and tobacco jan, orna- 
mented with the arms of a college, were httered on the 
' chimney-piece. In my day we beheved m ait for art’s sake 
and this I exemplified by draping die dumney-piece with a 
Moonsh rug, putting up curtains of art serge and a bihous 
green, and hanging on the walls autotypes of pictures by 
Perugmo, Van Dyck, and j^obbema. 

* Very artistic you was, wasn’t you ?* Mrs Hudson remarked, 
not without irony. 

’Very,’ I murmured. 

I could not help feehng a pang as I thought of all the years 
that had passed smce I inhabited that room, and of aU that had 
happened to me It was at that sanjie table that I had eaten my 
hearty break&st and my finigal dinner, read my medical books 
and wnttm my first novel It was m that same arm-chair that 
I had read for the first time Wordsworth and Stendhal, the 
Elizabethan dramatists and the Russian novelists. Gibbon, 
Boswell,* Voltaire, and Rousseau I wondered who had used 
them since Medical students, articled clerks, young fellows 
makmg their way m the City and elderly men retired firom 
the colonies or thrown unexpectedly upon die world by the 
break-up of an old home. The room made me, as Mrs Hudson 
would have put it, go queer ^ over. AU the hopes that had 
been cherished there, the bright visions of the future, the 
flaming passion of youth; die regrets, the disiUusion, the 
wcanncss, the resignation ; so much had been felt m that room, 
by so many, the whole gamut of human emotion, diat it 
seemed strangely to have acquured a troubhng and emgmatic 
personahty of its own. I have no notion why, but it made me 
think of a woman at a cross-road with a finger on her hps, 
loobng back and with her other hand beckomng. What I 
obscurely (and rather shamefacedly) felt, communicated itself 
to Mrs Hudson, for she gave a laugh and with a characteristic 
gesture rubbed her pronunent nose. 

‘My word, people are funny,* she said. ‘When I diink of 
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all the gentlemen I’ve ’ad here, I give you my ■word you 
wouldn’t believe it if I told you some of the dungs I know 
about them. One of diem’s fumuer than the other. Some* 
times I he abed thmkm’ of diem, and laugh Well, it would be 
a bad world if you didn’t get a good lau^ now and then, but, 
lor’, lodgers really are the hmit,’ 
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XIII 


I lived with Mrs Hudson for nearly two years before I met the 
DnfBelds again Myhfe was very regular I spent all day at the 
hospital and about six walked back to Vincent Square. I 
bought the Star at Lambeth Bndge, and read it till my dinner 
was served Tlien I read senously for an hour or two, works to 
improve my mmd, for I was^a strenuous, earnest, and Indus- 
tnous youth, and after that wrote novels and plays till bed- 
time. I do not know for what reason it was that one day to- 
ward the end of June, happenmg to leave the hospital early, I 
thought I would walk down die Vauxliall Bridge Road I 
likffil It for Its noisy bustle. It had a sordid vivaaty that was 
pleasantly exatmg, and you felt that at any moment an ad- 
venture might there befJl you I strolled along m a daydream 
and was surprised suddenly to hear my name. I stopped and 
looked, and there to my astonishment stood A4rs Driffield 
She was smihng at me. 

‘Donit you know me she cried. 

‘Yes Mrs Driffield’ 

And though I was grown up I was consaous diat I was 
blushmg as furiously as when I was sixteen I was embarrassed. 
With my lamentably Victonan notions of honesty I liad been 
much shocked by die Dnfficlds’ behaviour m runmiig aivay 
from Blackstable without paying their bills It seemed to me 
very shabby. I felt deeply die shame I diought they must feel 
and I was astounded that Mrs Driffield should speak to somc- 
' one who knew of the discreditable mcident If I had seen her 
coming I should have looked away, my delicacy presuming 
that she would wish to avoid the mortification of bemg seen 
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by me; but sbe hdd out ber band and shook miae widi' 
obvious pleasure. 

*I am glad to see a Blacbtable face/ sbe said. ‘You know 
we left there m a hurry.’ 

She and I laughed too ; but ber laugh was mirthful 

and fhtUltW , -^Me mine, I fth, was steamed 
* I hear there was a to-do when they found out we’ d skipped. 
I thought Ted would never stop laughing when he heard 
about It Whatdid your unde say t’ 

1 was quick to get the nght tone I wasn’t going to let her 
tbmlr that I couldn’t See a joke as well as anyone 
‘Oh, you know what he is He’s very old-ftshioned ’ 

‘Yes, that’s what’s wrong with Blacbtable. They want 
wakmg up ’ She gave me a fiiendly look ‘You’ve grown a lot 
since I saw you lit Why, you’re growmg a moustache ’ 
‘Yes/ 1 said, givtc^ it, as mudi of a twirl as its size allowed 
me. ‘I’ve had that for ages ’ 

‘How time does fly, doesn’t it? You were just a boy four 
years ^o, and now ypu’re a man ’ 

*1 ought to he/ 1 replied somewhat haughedy ‘I’m n^y 
twenty-one ’ 

I vras lookmg at Mrs Driffield She wore a very small hat 
with feathers m it, and a pale grey dress with large leg-of- 
mutton sleeves and a long tram 1 thought she looked very 
smart I had always thought that she had a mce Hce, but I 
nonced now, for the first time, that she was pretty Her eyes 
were blu» than I remembered and her skm was hko ivory 
‘You know we live just round the comer/ she said. 

‘So do I’ ^ 

‘Wehve m Limpus Road We’ve been there almost ever 
smee We left Blacbtable ’ 

‘Well, I’ve been m Vmcent Square for nearly two years.* 

*I knew you were m London George Kemp told me so, 
and I often wondered where you were Why d^’t you walk 
back with me now ? Ted wiU be so pleased to see you ’ 
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*I don t mind/ 1 said. 

As we walked along she told me that DnfiSdd was now 
hterary editor of a weekly paper ; his last book had done much 
better than any of his others, and he was ei^ectmg to get quite 
a hit as an advance on royalties for the next one. She seemed 
to know most of the Bkckstahle news, and I remembered 
how It had been suspected dbat Lord George had helped the 
DnfiSdds in their iSight. I guessed that he wrote to them now 
and then. I noticed as we vralked along that sometimes the 
men who passed us stared at Adrs Dn£dd. It occurred to me 
presently that they must tfimk her pretty too. I began to walk 
with a certain swagger. 

Limpus Road was a long, wide, straight street that ran 
parallel with the Vauxhall Bridge Road Lhe houses were all 
alike, of stucco, dmgily pamted, sohd, and with substantial 
porticoes I suppose they had been built to be inhabited by 
men of standmg in the dty of London, but the street had gone 
down in the world or had never attracted the nght sort of 
tenant ; and its decayed respectabihty had an air at once furtive 
and shabbily dissipated, that made you think of persons who 
had Ken better days and now, genteelly fuddled, talked of the 
sodd distmction of thdr youth The Dnffields hved in a house 
painted a dull red, and Mrs Driffield lettmg me mto a narrow 
dark hall, opened a door and said ; 

*Go in. rU tell Ted you’re here.* 

She walked do-wn the hah and 1 entered the sitting-room 
The Dnffields had die basement and the ground floor of, the 
house, which they rented firom the lady who lived m the 
upper part. The room mto which I went looked as if it had 
been furnished with the scounngs of auction sales There were 
heavy velvet curtains with great hinges, all loops and festoons, 
and a gdt suite, upholstered in yellow damask, heavily but- 
toned ; and there was a great pou^ in the middle of the room. 
There were gilt cabinets in which were masses of htde articles, 
pieces of china, ivory figures, wood-carvings, bits of Indian 
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brass ; and on tbe walls hung large oil-paintings of Highland 
glens and stags and gillies In a moment Mrs DnfSeld brot^C 
her husband, and he greeted me warmly. He wore a shabby 
alpaca coat and grey trousers; he had shaved his beard, and 
wore now a moustache and a small imperial. 1 noticed for the 
first time how short he was , but he looked more distinguished 
than he used to There was somethmg a trifle foreign m his 
appearance, and I thought this was much more what I should ’ 
expect an author to look hke. 

‘Well, what do you think of our new abode he asked. 
r‘It looks nch, doesn’t it 1 1 think it inspires confidence.’ 

He looked round him with satis&ction 

‘And Ted's got his den at the back where he can wnte, and 
we’ve got a dimng-room m the basement,’ said Mis Driffield. 
‘Miss Cowley was compamon for many years to a lady of 
tide and when she died ^e lefi her all her furmture You can 
sec evcrythmg’s good, can’t you * You can see it came out of a 
gendeman’s house ’ 

‘Rosie fell m love with the place the moment we saw it,* 
said Driffield. 

‘You did too, Ted ’ 

‘We’ve hved m sordid circumstances so long ; it’s a change 
to be surrounded by luxury. Madame de Pompadour and all 
diat sort of dung ’ 

When I left them it was with a very cordial mvitation to 
come agam It appeared that they were at home every Satur* 
day afternoon, and all sorts of'people whom I would to 
meet were in the habit of droppmg m. 
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XIV 


I went. I enjoyed myself I went agam. WHen the autumn 
came and I returned to London for the wmter session at St 
Luke’s I got mto the Iwbit of gomg every Saturday. It was my 
introduction mto the world of art and letters , I k(^t it a pro- 
found seaet that m the privacy of my lodgmgs I was busily 
writing ; I was exated to mert people who were wtituig also, 
and 1 listened entranced to th^ conversation. All sorts of 
persons came to these parties; at that time week-ends were 
rare, golf was still a subject for ndicule and few had much to 
do on Saturday afternoons I do not think anyone' came who 
was of any great importance , at all events, of all the pamters, 
wntets and mnacians I met at the Doffields* I cannot remem- 
ber one whose reputation has endured; but the e&ct was 
cultured and ammated. You found young actors who were 
lookmg for parts and middle-aged smgers who deplored the 
fact that the English were not a musical race, composers who 
played their compositions on the Dnffields* cottage piano and 
complained m a whispered aside that they sounded nothing 
except on a concert grand, poets who on pressure consented to 
read a htde thing that they had just written, and painters who 
were lookmg for commissions. Now and then a person of nue 
added a certam glamour; seldom, however, for in Aosc days 
the aristocracy had not yet become bohemian, and if a person 
of quahty cidavated the society of artists it was 
because a notorious divorce or a htde diflSculty over cards ha 

madehfcmhisownstation(orhcis)abitawkward Wchavc 

cliangcd aU that. One of the greatest benefits that compulsory 
cducaaon has confened upon the world is the wide diffusion 
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attinng noljility and gentry of tbe practice of writing. 
Horace Walpole once wrote a Catalogue of Royal and Nolle 
Authors , such a work now would liave the dimensions of an 
encyclopaedia. A tide, even a courtesy one, can make a wdlr 
known author of almost anyone, and it may he safely asserted 
that there ismo better pasport to the world of letters than rank 
I have mdeed sometimes thought that now that the House 
of Lords must mevitably m a short while be abolished, it 
would be a very good plan if the profession of hterature were 
by law confined to its members and tHeir wives and duldren. 
It would be a graceful compensation that the Sntish people 
might ofier the peers m return for the surrender of their 
hereditary pnvileges It would be a means of support for those 
(too many) whom devotion to the pubhc cause m keepmg 
chorus girls and race-horses and playmg chemin defer has im- 
poverished, and a pleasant occupation for the rest who by the 
process of natural selecdon have m the course of time become 
unfit to do anythmg but govern the Bnosh Empire But this 
is an age of speciahzation, and if my plan is adopted it is ob- 
vious ^that it cannot but be' to the greater glory of English 
hterature that its various provmces should be apportioned 
among the vanous ranks of the nobihty. I would suggest, 
therefore, that the humbler brandies of hterature should be 
practised by the lower orders of the peocage and that the 
barons and viscounts should devote themsdves exdusivdy to 
joumahsm and die drama Fiction might be the pnvileged 
demesne of the earls. They have already shown then aptitude 
for this difficult art and then numbers are' so great that they 
would very competendy supply the demand To the mar- 
'quises might safely be left the production of that part of htera- 
ture wbch IS known (I have never quite seen why) as belles 
Uttres It IS perhaps not very profitable firom a pecumary stand- 
point, but It has a distmction that very wdl suits the holders of 
this romantic tide. 

The sown of hterature is poetry. It is its end and aim It is 
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the sublimest activity o£ the human mind. It is the achieve- 
m^t of beauty. The vniter of prose can only step aside when 
(he poet passes ; he makes the best of us look like a piece of 
cheese. It is evident then that the wntmg of poetry should be 
left to the dukes, and I should like to see their rights protected 
hy the most severe pains and penalties,' for it is intolerable that 
the noblest of arts should be practised by any but the noblest 
of men. And since hete, too, specialization must prevail, 1 
fjresee that the dukes (like the successors of Alexander) 'will 
divide the realm of poetry between them, each confimng him- 
self to that aspect with which hereditary induence natur^ 
bent have rendered him competent to deal thus I see the 
dukes of Mancliester writing poems of a didactic and moral 
character, the dukes of Westminster composing stirnng odes 
on Duty and the Responsibihties of Empire ; whereas Iimagme 
that the dukes of Devonshire would be more likely to write 
love lyncs and elegies m the Propeman manner, while it is 
almost mevitable that the dukes of Marlborough should pipe 
m an idylhc strain on such subjects as domestic bliss, conscrip- 
tion, and content with modest station. 

But if you say that this is somewhat formidable and remind 
me that the muse does not only stalk with majestic tread, but 
on occasion taps on a light hintasac toe ; if, recallmg the wise 
person who said that he did not care who made a nation’s laws 
so long as he wrote its’softgs, you ask me ( think i n g lig^dy that 
it would ill heoomfi the dukes' to do so) who shall twang those 
measures on the lyre that the diverse and inconstant soul of 
man occasionally hankers after -- 1 answer (obviously enough, 

I should have thought) the duchesses. I recognize tl»t the day 
IS past when the amorous peasants of the Romagna sang to 
fh fir sweethearts die verses of Torquato Taao and hte 
Humphry Ward crooned over young Arnold’s cradle the 
choruses of Oedipus in Coloniis. Ihe age demands something 
mote up-to-date. I suggest, therefore, ^t the more domestic 
should write our hymns and our nursery rhymes, 
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while the sbtbsh ones, those who incline to njmgle vine leaves 
with the strawbeny, should wnte the lyncs for musical 
comedies, humorous verse for the comic papers, and mottoes 
for rhngtmas cards and ctackefs Thus would they retam m 
the hearts of the British pubhc that place which they have 
yU hidierto only on account of then; exalted station. 

It was at these parties on Saturday afternoon that I dis- 
covered very much to my surprise that Edward DnfiSleld was 
a distinguished person He had -written somethmg like twenty 
boob, and though he had never made more than a pittance 
out of them his reputation was considerable. The best judges 
admired them and the fiiends who came to his house were 
agreed that one of these days he would be recognized They 
upbraided the pubhc because it -would not see that here -was a 
great wnter, and smce the easiest -way to exalt one man is to 
bck another m the pants, they reviled freely all the novebts 
whose contemporary fame obscured his IC mdeed, I had 
known as much of hterary circles as I learned later I should 
have guessed by the not infrequent visits of Mrs Barton Traf- 
ford that the time -was approachmg when Ed-ward Dnffidd, 
like a runner m a long-distance race breaking away suddenly 
fi:om the htde knot of plodding adiletes, must forge ahead I 
admit that when first I was mtroduced to this lady her name 
meant nothing to me. Dnffidd presented me as a -youn^ 
ne^hbour of his m the country and told her that I -was a 
medical student She gave me a mellifluous smile, Tniirmtued 
m a soft voice somethmg about Tom Sawyer, and, accepting 
the bread and butter I ofi^ed lier, -went on talkmg with her 
host But I noticed that her arrival had mach* an impression 
and the conversation, wbch had been noisy and hilarious, was 
hushed When m an undertone I asked who she -was, I found 
that my ignorance -was amazmg; I was told that she had 
made’ So-and-so and So-and-^o Afier half an hour she rose, 
shook hands very graaously with such of the people as she 
was acquainted with, and with a sort of hthe sweetness sidled ' 
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out of the room Dnffidd accompanied her to the door and 
put her in a hansom. 

Mrs Barton Tra£)rd was then a woman of about fifty j she 
was small and slight, but widi radier large features, which 
made her head look a htde too big for her body ; she liad crisp 
white hair which she wwe hke the Venus of Milo, and she was 
supposed in her youth to haw been very coindy. She dressed 
discreedy m black silk, and wore round her neck jangling 
chains of beads and shdls. She wras said to liave been unhappily 
mamed m early ,life, but now for many j^cars had been con- 
genially runted to Barton lYnftbrd, a derk in the Home Oifice 
and a wrdl-known audiority on prehistoric man. She gave you 
the curious impression of liaving no bones in her body, and 
you felt that if you pinched her shni (wliich of course my 
respea for her sex as wdl as somediing of qmet dignity in her 
appearance would have never allowed me to do) your fingers 
would meet. When you took her hand it was like caking a 
fillet of sole Her face, notwithstanding its large features, had 
something fiuid about it. When she sac it was as though she 
had no backbone and were stufied, like an expensive cusliion, 
with swninsdown 

Everjthmg was soft about her, her voice, her smile, her 
laugh; her eyes, whidi were -small and pale, had the softness 
of fiowees v her manner was as soft as the summer rain It wws 
this extraordinar}^ and charming, diaractenstic diat made her 
the wonderful fnend she^was. It w»as this tliat had gained her 
the edebnty that she now*^ eiyoyed. The whole w^orld wws . 
aware of her friendsHp with the great novelist whose death a 
few years back Iiad come as such a shock to the Enghsh-«pc^" 
ing peoples Ever)'onc had read the innumerable letters wiiich 
he had WTitten to her and wdiidi she was induced to publish 
shortly after his demise. Every page revealed liis admiration 
for her hcaiity and liis respect for her judgment; he could 
never say often enough how^ much he owed to her encourage- 
ment, her ready sympadiy, her tact, her taste ; and if certain o 
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his eicpiessions of passion were such as some persons might 
think wduld not he read by Mr Barton Trafibrd with un- 
muted ^ehi^s, that only added to the human mterest of the 
work But Mr Barton Trafibrd above the prejudices of 
vulgar men (his misfortune, if such it was, was one that the 
greatest personages in history have endured with philosophy) 
and, abandomng his studies of aungnaaan flmts and neohtluc 
axe-heads, he consented to write a Life of the deceased novelist 
m which he showed qmte defimtely how great a part of the 
wnter’s gemus was due to his wi&’s influence 
' But Mrs Barton Traflbrd’s mterest m'hterature, her passion 

for art, were not dead because the fliend for whom she bad 
done so much had become part, with her far fl:om nsgligibl** 
assistance, of posterity. She was a great reader Litde that was 
noteworthy escaped her attention, and she was quick to 
establish^ personal relations with any young writer who show- 
ed promise Her &me, especially smce the Life, was now sudi 
that she was sure that no one would hfis itate to accept the 
sympathy she was prepared to oflhr It was mevitable that 
Mrs Barton Traflbrd’s gemus for &endship should m due 
course find an outlet When she read somedimg that struck 
her, Mr Barton Tiaflbrd, himself no mean critic, wrote a 
warm letter of appreaation to the author and a<lrpd him to 
luncheon After luncheon, havii^ to get back to the Home 
Office, he left him to have a chat with Mrs Barton Traflbrd. 
Many were called They all had something, but fliat was not 
enough Mrs Barton Traflbrd had SLjiatT, and she trusted her 
jlatr , hex flair bade her wait 

She was so cauoous indeed that with Jasper Gibbons she 
almost missed the bus The records of the past tell us of writers 
who grew famous m a mght, but m our more prudent day 
this IS u nh eard of The cntics "want to see which way the cat 
■will jump, and the pubhc has been sold a pup too often to take 
®inecessary chances But m the case 'of Jasper Gibbons it is 
almost the exact truth that he did thus jump mto celebrity 
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Now that he is so completely forgotten and the critics whe 
praised him would wiUir^ly eat their words if they were not 
carefully guarded m the files of innumerahle newspaper 
offices* the sensation he made with his first volume of poems 
is almost unbelievable. The most important papers gave to 
reviews of it as much space as they would have to tlie report 
of a piize-fight, the most influential cimes fell over one 
another m their eagerness to welcome him: They likened him 
to Milton (for the sonority of his blank verse), to Keats (for 
the opulence of his sensuous imagery), and to 3helley (for his 
' airy fantasy) , and, usmg him as a stick to beat idols of whom 
they were weary, they gave in his name many a resoundmg 
whack on the emaaated buttocks of Lord Tennyson and a 
few good husky smacks on die bald pate of Robert Brownmg. 
The pubhc fell like the walls of Jcncho. Edition after edinon 
was sold, and you saw Jasper Gibbons’s handsome volume in 
the boudoirs of countesses m Mayfiur, m vicarage drawing- 
rooms from Land’s End to John o’ Groats, and m the parlours 
of many an honest but cultured merchant m Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and Bel&t. When it became known that Queen Vio> 
tona had accepted a speaally bound copy of the book fiom 
the hands of the loyal publisher, and had given lum (not the 
poet, the publisher) a copy o£ Leaves fiom a Journal in the Hi^h- 
latiis in exchange, the national enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

And all this happened as it were in the twmldmg of an eye. 
Seven aties m Greece disputed the honour of liaving given 
birdi to Homer, and though Jasper Gibbons’s birthplace 
(Walsall) was well known, twice seven cndcs daimed the 
honour of having discovered him; eminent judges of htcra- 
ture who, for twenty years, had written eulogies of one an- 
other’s works in die weekly papers quancUed so bitterly over 
this matter that one cut the other dead m die Atheiucum. Nor 
was die great world remiss in givmg lum its recognitiOT* 
Jasper Gibbons was asked to luncheon and invited to tea by 
dowager duchesses, the wives of cabinet ministers, and t ic 
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widows of bishops It is said that Hamson Ainsworth was the 
first Enghsh man ofletters to move mEnglish soaety on terms 
of equality (and I have sometimes wondered that an enter- 
prising publisher on this account has not thought of bru^;mg 
out a complete edition of his works) ; but I beheve that Jasper 
Gibbons was the first poet to have his name engraved at the 
bottom of an At Home card as a draw as enacu^ as an opera 
smger or a ventriloquist. 

It was out of the question then for Mrs Barton Trafford to 
get m on the ground floor. She could only buy m the open 
market I do not know what prodigious strategy she employed, 
what miracles of tact, what tenderness, what exquisite sym- 
pathy, what demure blandishments; I can only surmise and 
adpnre; she nobbled Jasper Gibbons In a htde while he was 
eating out of her soft hand She was admirable She had bm 
to lunch to meet the right people , she gave At Homes where 
he reated his poems before the most distuiguished persons m 
England , she mtroduced him to emment actors who gave l^nri 
commissions to wnte plays; she saw diat his poems should 
only appear m the proper places ; she dealt with the publishers 
and made contracts fijr him that would have staggered even a 
cabmet mini ster , she took care that he should accept only the 
mvitations of which she approved ; she even went so fer as to 
separate him bom his wife, with whom he had hved happily 
for ten years, since she felt dbat a poet to be true to Tnmiwlf 
bs art must not be encumbered with domestic ties When the 
crash came Mrs Barton Traflbrd, had she chosen, might have 
said that she had done everythmg for him that it was humanly 
possible to do 

For there was a crash Jasper Gibbons brou ght out atin t her 
volume of poetry, it was neither better nor worse than the 
fet , it was very much like the first , it was treated with respect, 
but the cntics made reservations , some of them even carped. 
The book was a disappomtment Its sale also And unfortun- 
ately Jasper Gibbons was mdincd to tipple He had n^ver been 



accustomed to having money to spend, he vm quite unused 
to the lavish entertainments ^t virere o&red him, perhaps he 
missed his homely, common htde -wife , once or tvTice he came 
to dinner at Mrs Barton Trafibrd’s in a condition diat anyone 
less worldly, less simple-mmded than she, would have de> 
icnbcd as blind to the world. She told her guests gently that 
the bard was not quite himself that evening. His third book 
was a faihne. The ennes tore him limb from limb, they knock- 
ed bm down and stamped on him, and, to quote one of 
Edward Driffield’s frvounte songs, then they lugged him 
round the room and then they jumped upon his free; they 
were quite naturally annoyed that they had mistaken a fluent 
vcrsiflcr for a deathless poet, and were determmed that he 
should sufler for their error. Then Jasper Gibbons was arrested 
for bemg drunk and disorderly m Piccadilly and Mr Barton 
Trafibrd had to go to Vine Street at midmght to bad him 
out. 

Mrs Barton Trafford at this juncture was perfect. She did 
nof repine. No harsh word escaped her hps. She might have 
been excused if she had felt a certam bitterness because tbs 
man for whom she had done so much had let her down. She 
remained tender, gentle, and sympathetic. She was the woman 
who understood She dropped bm, hut not like a hot bnck, 
or a hot potato. She dropped bm viith infinite gentleness, as 
sofdy as the tear that she doubtless shed when she made up her 
mind to do somcthingso repugnant to her nature ; she dropped 
him with so much tact, widi such scnsibihty, that Jasper Gib- 
bons perhaps hardly knew he was dropped. But there was no 
doubt about it. She would say notbng against Hm, indeed 
- she would not discuss him at all, and when mention was made 
of him she merely smiled, a httic sadly, and sighed But her 
smile was the cottp de grace, and her sigh buned him deep 

Mrs Barton Trafford had a passion for literature too sincere 
to allow a scib-ick of this character long to discourage her; 
and however great her disappointment she was a woman ot 
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too disinterested a nature to let the gifts of tact, sympathy, and 
vnth which she was blessed by nature he fallow. 
She contmued to move m hterary cndes, gomg to tea paroes 
here and there, to soirdes, and to At Homes, charmmg alwa^ 
and gentle, lis te ning mteUigendy, but watchful, critical, and 
de terminftd (if I may put it crudely) next time to back a wm- 
ner It was then that ^e met Edward Driffield, and formed a 
ftivourable opimon ofhis gifts It is true that he was not young, 
but then he was unlikely like Jasper Gibbons to go to pieces 
She ofifered him her fhei^dship. H: could not ftil to be moved 
* when, m that gentle way of hers, she told him that it was a 
scandal that his exquisite work remamed known only m the 
narrow circle He was pleased and flattered It is always 
pleasant to be assured that you are a gemus She told him that 
Barton Traflbrd was reflectmg on the possibihty of wntmg an 
important^amde on him for the Quarterly Review. She asked 
him to luncheon to meet people who mi^t be useful to him. 
She wanted him to know his mtellectual equals Sometimes 
she took him for a walk on the Chelsea Embankment, and 
they talked of poets dead and gone, and love and friendship, 
and had tea m an ABC shop When Mrs Barton Traffisrd 
came to Limpus Street on Saturday afternoon she had the air 
of the queen bee preparmg herself for the nuptial flight 
Her manner with Mrs Driffield was perfect It was aflable, 
but hot condescendmg She always thanked her very prettily 
for havmg allowed her to come and see her and complimented 
her on her appearance If she praised Edward Driffield to her, 
teUni^ her with a htde envy m her tone wha\: a privilege it 
was to ei^oy the compamonship of such a great Tnan, it was 
certainly from pure kmdness, and not because she knew that 
there is nothmg that exasperates the wife of a hterary mati 
more than to have another woman tell her flaftenng thingB 
about him She talked to Mrs Driffield of the simpje tVnn gQ 
her simple nature might be supposed to be mterested m, of 
cookmg and servants and Edward's health, and how careful 
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slie must be Tndi bim. 2t4zs Barton Trafford treated ber cZf 
actly as you would expect a woman o£ very good Scotch 
&niily, whidi she was, to treat an ex-barmaid “t^lth whom a 
distinguished man of letters had made an un&rtunate mar- 
riage She was cordial, playful, and gendy determined to put 
her at her ease. 

It was strange that Rosie could not bear her; indeed, Mrs 
Barton Trafford was the only person that I ever knew her dis- 
like. hi those days even barmaids did not habitually use the 
'hitches* and 'bloodys* that are part and pared of d^ current 
vocahniary of the best-brought-up young ladies, and I never 
heard Rosie use a word that would have shocked my Aunt 
Sophie. When anyone told a story that was a htde near the 
knuckle she would blush to the roots of her hair. But she 
referred to Mrs Barton Trafford as 'that damned old cat*. 
It needed the most urgent persuasions of her more intimate 
fnends to induce her to he dvil to her. 

'Don* t be a £iol, Rosie,’ they said. They all called her 
Rosie, and presendy I, though very shyly, got in the habit of 
doing so too. 'if she wants to she can make him. He must play 
up to her. She can work the tuck if anyone can.’ 

Though most of the DiilBelds* visitors were occasional, 
appearing every other Saturday, say, or every third, dicre was 
a htde hand that, like myself came almost every week. We 
were the stand-bys ; we arrived early aid stayed late. Of these 
the most &ith£ul were Quendn Forde, Harry Retford, and 
Lionel Hilhcr. 

Quendn Forde was a stodey litde man with a fine head oi 
the type that was afterward for a time much admired in the 
moving pictures, a straight nose and handsome eyes, ncady 
cropped grey hair and a Wade moustache ; if he had been foot, 
or five mehes taller he would have been the perfea type of the 
villain of melodrama He was known to be very ‘well con- 
neacd*, and he was affluent; his o^y occupation was to cul- 
tivate the arts He went to all the first nights and all the private 
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views He liad the amateur’s seventy, anxi cherished for the 
producnoDS of his contemporaries a polite hut sweeping con- 
tempts I discovered that he did not come to the D nffie lds* 
because Edward was a gemus, but because Rosie was beauti- 
ful. 

Now that I look back I cannot get oyer my surprise that I 
should have had to be told what was surely so obvious. When 
I £irst1mew her it never occurred to me to ask mys^ whedier 
she was pretty or plam, and when, seeing her agam after five 
years, I noticed for the first time .that she was very pretty, I 
was mterested but did not trouble to think much about it. I 
took It as part of the natural order of dungs, just as I took the 
sun setting over the North Sea or the towers of Tercanbury 
Cathedral I was qmte starded when I heard people speak of 
Rosie’s beauty, and when they complimented Edward on her 
looks and his eyes rested on her for a moment, mine followed 
his Lionel Hilher was a pamter, and he asked her to sit for 
him When he talked of the picture he wanted to pamt and 
told me what he^saw m her, I listened to him stupidly I was 
puzzled and confused. Harry Retford knew one of the &shion- 
able photographers of the penod and, anangmg special terms, 
he took Rosie to be photographed. A Saturday or two later 
the proofs were there, and we all looked at them I had never 
seen Rosie m evening dress She was wearmg a dress m white 
satin, with a low tram and pufiy sleeves, and it was cut low , 
her hair was more elabora^y done than usual She looked 
very different firom the strappmg young woman I had first 
met m Joy Lane m a boater uid a starched shirt. But laonel 

ofRosie? 

The dung about her is her colour.’ He turned to her. ’Rosie, 
don’t you know that your colour is, the great miracle of the 
age*’ 

She looked at him without answering, but her full red lips 
broke into their chiMhlf^^ mischievous smile. 


Hdlier tossed the photographs aside impatiendy 
’Rotten,’ he said ’What can a photograph i 
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'If ^ can only get a suggestion of it I’m made for life,' he 
said. ‘All the ndk stockbrokers’ wives will come on their 
bended knees and beg me to pamt Iikd you ’ 

Presently I learned that Rosie was sitting to bim, but when, 
never havmg been in a painter’s studio and looking upon it as 
the gateway of romance, I asked if I might not come one day 
and see how the picture was gettmg on, Hdher said that he did 
not want anyone to see it yet. Ifc was a man of five and 
thirty and of a flamboyant appearance. He looked like a por- 
trait of Van Dyck m which the distmction had been replaced 
by good humour. He was slightly above the middle height, 
slim ; and he had a fine mane of bkek hair and flowmg mous- 
taches and a pomted beard. He favoured broad-bnmmed 
sombreros and Spanish capes. He had hved a long tune in 
Pans, and talked admiringly of painters, Monet, Sisley, Re- 
noir, of whom we had never heard, and with contempt of Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Mr Alma-Tadema and Mr G. F. 
Watts, whom m our heart of hearts we very ihuch admired I 
have often wondered what became of him He spent a few 
years m London trymg to make his w£y, felled, I suppose, and 
'then drifted to Florence. I was told that he had a drawing 
school there, but when, years later, chancmg to be m that aty, 
I asked about him, I could find no one who had ever heard of 
bm. I think he must have had some talent, for I have even 
now a very vivid recollection of the portrait he painted of 
Rosie Driflicld I wonder what has happened to it Has it been 
destroyed, or is it bdden away, its fece to the wall, in the attic 
of a junk shop m Chelsea ? I should like to tlimk that it has at 
least found a place on the walls of some provmaal gallery. 

When I vras at last allowed to come and sec it, I put my foot 
in It fine and proper Hilhcr’s studio was in the Fulham Road, 
one of a group at the back of a row of shops, and you went in 
though a dark and smelly passage It was a Sunday afternoon 
in March, a fine blue day, and I walked from Vmcent Square 
though deserted streets Hilhcr hved in hs studio ; there was 
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2 large divan on wkdi lie slept, and a tiny little room at the 
back where he cooked his breakhist, viraslied his brushes and, 
I suppose, himself 

T^en I arrived Kqsie still wore the dress in which she had 
been sittu^, and they were havmg a cup of tea Hilher opened 
the door for me, and, soil holdmg my hand, led me up to the 
large canvas 

‘There she is,’ he said. 

He had pamted Rosie full length, just a htde less than hfe> 
size, m an evening dress of white silk It yns not at aU like the 
^academy portraits I was accustomed to. I did not know what 
to say, so I said the first thing that came mto my head 

‘When will it be finished »’ 

‘It IS finished,’ he answered 

I blushed furiously I felt a perfect fool. I had not then ao> 
quired the technique that I flatter myself now enables me to 
deal competently with the works of modem artists If this 
were the place I could wnte a very neat htde guide to enable 
the amateur of pictures to deal to the satis&ction of their 
pamters with the most diverse mani&stations of the creative 
instinct There is the mtense ‘By God !’ that acknowledges the 
power of the ruthless reahst, the ‘It’s so awfully smcere’ that 
covers your embarrassment when you are shown the coloured 
photograph of an alderman’s widow, the low whisde that 
exhibits your adnuration for the post-impressionist, the ‘Ter- 
ribly amusmg’ that expresses what you ^ about the cubist, 
>,thc ‘Oh '’ of one who is overcome, the ‘Ah •’ of himrwhose 
breath is taken away 

‘It’s awfully like,’ was all that then I could lamely say. 

‘It’s not dhocolate-boxy enough for you,’ said Ihlher. 

‘I dunk It’s awfully good,’ I answered qmckly, 
myself ‘Are you gomg to send it to the A<^my ?’ 

‘ Good God, no ’ I might send it to the Grosvenor ’ 

I looked firom the painting to Rosie and firom Rosie to the 
pamting 
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'Get into the pose, Rosie,* said Hilher, 'and let him seo 
you.’ 

She got up, on to the model stand. I scared at her and 1 
stared at the picture. I had such a funny httle feeling m my 
heart. It was as though someone sofdy plunged a sharp kni& 
into It, but It was not an unpleasant sensation at all, painful hut 
stran^y agreeable ; and then suddenly I felt quite weak at the 
knees But now I do not know if I remember Rosie in the 
flesh or m the picture. For when I think of her it is not in the 
shirt and boiter that I first saw her m, nor m any of the other 
dresses I saw her in then or later, but m the white silk that 
Hilhcr pamted, with a black velvet bow in her hair, and m the 
pose he had made her take 

I never exactly knew Rosie’s age, but reckoning the years 
out as well as I can, I think she must have been then thirty- 


five. She did not look anydung like it. Her fece was quiteun- 
hned and her skin as smooth as a child’s. I do not think she had 
very good features. Ihey certainly had none of the ansto- 
crauc distmcaon of the great ladies whose photographs were 
at that tunc sold m all the shops ; they were rather blunt. Her 
short nose was a htde thick, her eyes vrere smalhsh, her mouth 
was large ; but bet eyes bad the blue of cornflowers, and they 
smiled with her bps, very red and sensual, and her smile vras 
the gayest, the most fiiendly, the sweetest dung I ever saw. 
She had by nature a heavy, sullen look, but when she siriilca 
this sullcnncss became on a sudden infinitely attracuve She 
had no colour m her fece ; it was of a very pale brown except 
under the eyes where it was feindy blue. Her h^ was p^e 
gold and it was done m die fashion of the day, bgh on 

head with an elaborate fiingc. i i 

'She’s the very devil to paint,' said Hilhcr, lookmg 
« Im pemte ‘Yoo ite. she's sH geJi ^ 

hair, and yet she doesn’t give you a golden cftcct, she giv 

T ^cw^Siat he meant. She glowed, hot palely, like the 
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moon rather than the sun, or if it was hke the sun it was hke 
the sun m the white mist of dawn Hilher had placed her m 
the middle of his canvas and she stood, with her arms by her 
sides, the palnu of her hands toward you and her head a htde 
throwi^back, m an attitude that gave value to the pearly 
beauty of her neck and bosom She stood like an actress taking 
a call, conJfiised by unexpecthd applause, but there was some- 
thmg so virgmal about her, so exquisitely sprmghke, that the 
comparison was absurd This artless creature had never known 
grease pamt or foothghts She stood like a maiden apt for love 
ofieimg herself guildessly, because she was fiilfillmg the pur- 
poses of Nature, to the embraces of a lover She belonged to a 
generation that did not &ar a certam opulence of Ime , she was 
dender, but her breasts were ample and her hips well 
When, later, Mrs Barton Trafibrd saw the picture she said it 
reminded her of a sacnfioal heifer. 
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XV 


Edward Driffield worked at night, and Rosie, having nothing 
to do, was glad to go out wiffi one or other of her &iends 
She liked luxury and Quentin Forde was well-to-do. He 
would fetch her m a cah and take her to dine at Ecttner^s or 
the Savoy, and she would put on her grandest clothes for him , 
and Harry Retford, though he never had a bob, behaved as if 
he had, and took her about in hansoms, too, and gave her 
dinner at Romano’s or in one or other of the htde restaurants 
that were bccommg modish in Soho. He was an actor and a 
clever one, but he was difficult to suit and so was often out of 
work He was about thirty, a man with a pleasantly ugly fece 
and a chpped way of speakmg that made what he said sound 
funny. Rosie liked his devil-may-care attitude toward hfc, 
the swagger with whidi he wore dothes made by the best 
tailor m London and unpaid for, die recklessness with which 
he would put a fiver he hadn’t got on a horse, and the generos- 
ity widi which he flung his money about when a lucky win 
put him in funds He was gay, charnung, vam, boastful, and 
unscrupulous Rosie told me that once he had pawned his 
watch to take her out to dinner and then borrowed a couple 
of pounds from the actor-manager who had given them seats 
for the play m order to take him out to supper with them 
afterward 

But she was just as well pleased to go svith Lionel Hillier to 
his studio and cat a chop diat he and she cooked between them 
and spend the cvemng talking, and it was only very rarely thsu 
she would dmc •wth me at all I used to fetch her after I had 
had my dnmer in Vincent Square and she hers with Driffield, 
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anti we would get on a bus and go to a music-ball We went 
here and there, to the Pavihon or the Tivoh, sometimes to the 
Metropohtan if there was a pamcalar turn we wanted to see ; 
but our favourite was the Canterbury It was cheap and the 
show was good We ordered a couple of beers and 1 smoked 
my pipe. Rosie looked round with dehght at the great dark 
smoky house, crowded to the ceihng with the inhabitants of 
South London 

*I hke the Canterburyn’ she said ‘It’s so homy ’ 

I discovered that she was a great reader She hked history, 
but only history of a tertam land, the hves of queens and of 
mistresses of royal personages , and she would tell me ,with a 
N rkildlikft wonder of die strange thmgs she read She had a wide 
acguamtance with the six consorts of Kmg Henry VIII and 
there was little she did not know about Mrs Fitzherbert and 
Lady Hamilton Her appetite was prodigious and she ranged 
&om Lucrezia Borgia to the wives of Phihp of Spam, then 
there was the long list of the royal mistresses of France She 
knew them all, and all about them, &om Agnes Sorel down 
to Madame du Barry * ' 

‘1 hke to read about real thmgs,’ she said 'I don’t much care 
for novels ’ 

She hked to gossip about Blackstable, and I thought it was 
on account of my connection with it that she liked to come 
out with me. She seemed to know all that was going on there. 

‘I go down every other week or so to see my mother,’ she 
said ‘Just for the night, you know.’ ' 

‘To Blackstable?’ 

I was smpnsed 

‘No, not to Blackstable,’ Rosie smiled ‘I don’t know that 
I’d care to go there just yet To Haversham Mother comes 
over to meet me I stay at the hotel where I used to work ’ 
She was never a great talker Often when, the mght being 
fine, we deaded to walk back from the music-hall at which 
we had been spendmg the evenmg, she never opened her 



mouth. But her silence was mdmate abd comfortable, ft did 
not exdude yoafrom thoughts that engaged her apart from 
you; It mduded you m a pervasive wdl-bemg. 

I was talkmg about her once to Lionel Ihlher and I said to 
him that I could not understand how she had turned from the 
fresh, pleasant-lookmg young woman I had fiast known at 
Blackstable mto the lovely creature whose beauty now piao 
tically everyone acknowledged. (There were people who 
made reservations ‘Of course she has a very good figure,’ 
they said, ‘but it’s not the sort of free I very much admire 
personally.’ And others said . ‘ Oh, yes, a very pretty woman ; 
but It’s a pity she hasn’t a htde more distmcnon ’) ^ 

*I can explain that to you in half ajifiy,’ said Lionel Ihlher. 

She was only a fresh, buxom wench when you first met her. 
I made her beauty.’ 

I forget what my answer was, hut I know it was nbald. 

‘All right. That just shows you don’t know anything about 
beauty. No one ever thought very much of Rosie all I saw her 
hke the sun shining silver. It vrasn’t all I pamted it that any- 
one knew that her hair was the most lovely thing m the 
world.’ 

‘Did you make her neck and her breasts and her carriage 
and her bones t’ I asked. 

‘Yes, damn you, that’s just what I did do * 

When Hilher talked of Rosie in front of her she listened to 
him with a smihng gravity. A htde flush came into her pale 
cheeks. I think that at first when he spoke to her of her beauty 
she beheved he was just malring game of her; but when she 
found out diat he wasn’t, when he pamted her silvery gold, it 
had no partiailar effect on her. She was a tnfle amused, pleased 
of course, and a htde surprised, but it did not turn her head 
She diought him a htde mad I often wondered whether there 
was anydnng between them. I could not forget all I had heard 
of Rosie at Blackstable and what I had seen m the vicarage 
garden; I wondered about Quenon Fordc, too, and Harry 



Retford I used to watch them 'with her She -was not eracdy 
femiliar -with them, comradely rather; she used to make her 
appointments 'with them qmte openly m anyhod/ s hearmg ; 
and when she looked at them it 'was 'with that mischievous, 
rliiMlilcp. smile which I had now discovered held such a 
mystenous beauty Sometimes when 'we 'were sittmg side by 
side m a musiohall 1 looked at her face , I do not think I was 
in love 'with her,' I merdy enjoyed the sensation of sittmg 
quietly beside her and looking at the pale gold of her hair and 
die pale gold of her skm Of course Lionel HiUier 'was nght ; 
the strange thmg 'was that this gold did give one a strai^ 
moonhght feehng She had the seremty of a summer evemng 
when the l^t &des slowly &om the unclouded sky. There 
was nothmg duUm her immense plaadity ; it 'was as h ving as 
the sea when under the August sun it lay calm and shining 
along die Kentish coast She reminded me of a sonatina by an 
old Itahan composer 'with its 'wistfulness m which there is yet 
an urbane flippancy and its hght npphng gaiety m which 
echoes still the trembhi^ of a sigh. Sometimes, failiTig my 
eyes on her, she would tiun round and for a or two 

look me full m the flice. She did not speak. I did not know of 
what she 'was thinkin g 

Once, 1 remember, I fetched her at limpus Road, and the 
maid, tellmg me she was not ready, asked me to 'wait in the 
parlour She came m She 'was in black velvet, 'with a picture 
hat covered 'with ostrich feathers (we 'were going to the 
Pavihon and she had dressed up for it), and she looked so 
lovely that it took my breath away. I was staggered The 
dothK of that day gave a woman digmty, and there was some- 
thmg amazingly attractive m the way her virginal beauty 
(sometimes she looked like the exquisite statue of Psyche m 
the museum at Naples) contrasted with the gtaff»1in#Kc of her 

gown She had a trait that I think must be very rare: the skm 

under her eyes, fimdy blue, 'was all dewy. Sometimes I could 
not persuade myself that it -was natural, and once I asked her 
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if sHe had rubbed vasdine under her eyes That -ms just the 
e&ct it gave. She smiled, took a handkerdhief, and handed it 
to me. 

*Rub them and see,' she said. 

Then one night when we had walked home from the Can- 
terbury, and I was leaving her at her door, when I held out my 
hand die laughed a htde, a low chuckle it was, and leaned 
forward. 

‘You old silly,’ she said. < 

She kissed me on die moudi It was not a humed peck, not 
was It a kiss of passion. Her lips, diose very full red hps of hers,^ 
rested on mine long enough for me to be consdous of their 
shape and thdr warmth and their sofmess Then she with- 
drew them, but without hurry, in silence pushed open the 
door, skipped inside and left me. I was so startled that 1 had 
not been able to say anything I accepted her kiss stupidly. I 
remained inert I turned away and walked back to my lodg- 
ings. I seemed to hear still in my ears Rosie's laughter. It was 
not contemptuous or wounding, but fiank and affectionate; 
it was as though she laughed because she fond of me. 
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XVI 


I did not go out with Rosie again for more than a week She 
was going down to Haversham to spend a night with her 
mother She had various engagements m London Then she 
asked me if 1 would go to the Haymarket Theatre with her. 
The play was a success and freCsSeats were not to he had,'SO we 
made up our mmds to go m the pit We had a steak and a glass 
of beer at the Cafd Momco and then stood with the crowd. 
In those days ;here was no orderly queue and when the doors 
were opened there was a mad rush and scramble to get m We 
were hot and breathless and somewhat battered when at last 
we pushed our way mto our seats 
We walked back through St James’s Park The mght was 
'so lovely that we sat dpwn on a bench In the starhght Rosie’s 
&ce and her &iz hair glowed softly She *was suffused, as it 
were (I eiqtress it awkwardly, but I do not know how to 
describe the emotion she gave me), with a £iendhness at once 
candid and tender She was like a silvery flower of the mght 
that only gave its perfume to the moonbeams I shpped my 
arm round her waist and she turned her &ce to mine This 
time It was I who kissed She did not move , her soft red hps 
subimtted to the^ressure of mine with a calm, mtense passiv- 
ity as the water of a lake accepts the hght of the moon 1 don’t 
know how long we stayed there. 

T’m awfuUy hungry,’ she said suddenly. 

‘So am I,’ I laughed. 

‘Couldn’t we go and have some fish and chips some- 
where’’ 

‘Rather.’ 



Ill those days I Itnew my way very wdl abotcc Westminster, 
not yet a &sIuona1>le quarter for parliamentary and odierwise 
coltoied persons, hut slummy and down-at-heel; and alter 
we Izad come out o£ the park, crossing Wctoria Street, I led 
Rosie to a &ied-£sh shop in Hoiseleiry Row. It was late and 
the only other person there was the driver of a four-wheeler 
. waiting outside. We ordered our fish and chips and a bottle of 
beer. A poor woman came in and bought two penn'orth of 
mixed took it away with her in a piece of paper. We ate 

with appetite. 

Our way back to Rosie's led through Vincent Square and 
as we passed my house 1 asked her : 

'Won't you come in for a minute i You’ve never seen my 
rooms.* 

‘What about your landlady? I don’t want to get you mto 
trouble.' 

‘Oh, she sleeps like a rock.* 

‘I’ll come in a litde.' 

I slipped my key into the lock and because the passage was 
dark took Rosie's band to lead her in. I ht the gas m my sit- 
ting-room. She took off her hat and vigorouriy scratA^ her 
head. Then she looked fcr a glass, but I was very artistic and 
had taken down the mirror that was over ihe chimney-piece 
it p A riicre was no means in die room for anyone to see what he 


looked like. , 

‘Come into my bedroom,' I said- ‘There’s a glass mere. 

I opened the door and lit the candle. Rosie followed me in 
and I held it up so that she should he able to see herself. Hook- 
ed at bet in the glass as she arrai^d her hair. She took two or 
three pins out, which she put m her mouth, and takmg one of 
my brushes, brushed her hair up from the nape of her neck. 
She twisted it, patted it, and put hack the pins, and as she was 
on this her eyes caught mine in the glass and she 
at me. When die had replaced the last pm she turned and 
&ced me; she did not say anything; she looked at me tcan- 
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gtuUy, stiU with that htde fiiendly smile in her blue eyes. I 
put down the candle. The room was very small and the dress- 
mg-table was by the bed She raised her hand and softly 
stroked my (heek. 

I wish now that I had not started to wnte this book m the 
first person smgular It is all very well when you can show 
yourself m an amiable or touching hght, and notbmg can be 
more effective than the modest heroic or pathetic humorous 
which m this mode is much cultivated; it is charmmg to wnte 
about yourself when you see on the reader’s eyelash the glitter- 
ing tear and on his hps the tender smilev but it is not so mce 
when you have to exhibit youtsdf as a plain damned fool 

A htde while ago I read m the Evening Standard an article by 
Mr Evelyn Wau^ m the course of which he remarked that to 
wnte novels m the first person was a contemptible practice. I 
wish he had ei^lained why, but he merely threw out the state- 


roy Kcar (who reads cverythmg, even die books he wntes 
prc&ccs for). to recommend to me some works on the art of 
ficdon On his advice I read The Crifi of Fiction by Mr Percy 
Lubbock, from which I learned that the only way to wnte 
novels was like Henry James, after that I read Asj>ects,of the 
Navc/byMrE M Forster, from which I learned that the only 
way to wnte novels was like Mr E M Forster, then I read 
The Structure of the Novel by Mr Edwm Muir, from which I 
learned nothmg at all In none of them could I discover any- 
thmg to the pomt at issue All the same I can find one reason 
why ccrtam novehste, such as Defoe, Sterne, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Emily Bronte, and Proust, well known m their day 
but now doubtless forgotten, have used the method that Mr 
Evelyn Waugh reprehends As we grow older we become 
more consdous of the complexity, mcoherence, and unreason- 
ableness of human beings , this mdeed is the only cxcuse.that 
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tnent 'with just the same take-it-or-leave-it casualness as Euclid 


straight hues I was much concerned and forthwith asked Al- 



offers for tbe middle-^ged or elderly miter, whose thoughts 
should more properly be turned to graver matters, occupyu^; 
himself with the tnvial concerns of imaginary people. For if 
the proper study of mankind is man it is evidently more fu- 
sible to occupy yourself with the coherent, substanaal, and 
sigm£cant creatures of fiction than with the irrational and 
shadowy figures of real life Sometimes the novelist feels him** 
self like God and is prepared to tell you everythmg about his 
characters ; sometimes, however, he does not , and then he tells 
you not everythmg that is to be known about tliem but the 
little he knows himself; and since as yre grow older we feel 
ourselves less and less like God I should not be surprised to 
learn that with advanemg years the novelist grows less and 
less mchned to desenbe more than his own experience has 
given him The first person singular is a very useful device for 
this hunted purpose. 

Rosie raised her hand and softly stroked my &cc. 1 do not 
oknow why I should have behaved as 1 then did , it was not at 
all how I had seen myself behavu^ on such an occasion A 
sob broke from my tight throat. I do not know whether it was 
because 1 was shy and lonely (not lonely the body, for I 
spent all day at the hospital with all kmds of people, but lonely 
in the spirit) or because my desire was so great, but I began to 
cry I felt tembly asliamcd of myself, I tried to control my- 
self, I couldn’t, the tears welled up m my eyes and poured 
down my diecks. Rosie saw them and gave a little gasp ^ 

* Oh, honey, what is it ? What’s the matter ? Don’t. Don’t * 

She put her arms round my neck and began to cry too, and 
she kissed my bps and my eyes and my wet checks. She undid 
her bodice and lowered my head till it rested on her bosom 
She stroked my smooth face She rocked me back and foith 
as though I were a child in her arms I kissed her breasts and I 
kissed the wlutc column of her neck; and she shppcd out of 
her bodice and out of her skirt and her pctacoats and I held 
her for a moment by her corseted waist; then she undid it, 
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holding her breath for an instant to enable her to do so, and 
stood before me m her shift When I put my hands on her 

the corsets. 

‘Blow out die candle,' she whispered 
It was she who awoke me when the dawn peermg through 
the curtains revealed the shape of the bed and of the wardrobe 
against the darkness of the hngenng mght She woke me by 
kissmg me on the mouth and her hair filing oyer my face 
tickled me 

; 'I must get up,' she said. ‘1 don’t want your landlady to see 
me' 

‘ There’s plenty of time * ^ ' 

Her breasts when she leaned over me were heavy on my 
chest In a htde while she got out of bed I ht the candle She 
turned to the glass and tied up her hair and then she looked for 
a moment at her naked body Her waist was naturally small • 
though so well dev^oped she was very slender; her breasts 
were straight and firm and they stood out firom the chest as 
thot^i carved m marble It was a body made for the act of 
love In the hght of the candle, struggling now with the m- 
aeasmg day, it was ah silvery gold, and ^ only colour was 
the rosy pi^ of the hard mpples 
We dressed m silence She did not put on her corsets agam^ 
but rohed them up and I wrapped them m a piece of news- 
paper We tiptoed along the passage and when I opened the 
door and we stepped out mto the street the dawn tan to mt»«>t 
us hke a cat leapmg up the steps The square was empty; 
already the sun was shining on the eastern windows I felt as 
young as the day We walked arm m arm oh we eam>» to the 
comer of l^mpus Road 

Leave me here,’ said Rosie ‘ One never knows.’ > 

I kissed her and I watched her walk away. She walked 
i^er slowly, •with the firm tread of the country woman who 
hkes to fed the good earth under her feet, and hdd hwsf jf 
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I 

erect, 1 could not go back to bed. I strolled on till 1 came to the 
Embankment. The river bad the bright hues of the early mom- 
mg. A broym barge came dovm stream and passed under 
Vauxhall Eri^e. In a dmghy two men were rowmg dose to 
the side. I was hungry. 



XVll 


that for more than a year whenever Rosie came out 
with me she used on the way home to drop mto my rooms, 
someumcs for an hour, sometimes till the bteatmg day warn- 
ed us that the slaveys would soon be scrubbmg the doorsteps 
I have a rycolVmnu of warm sunny mornings when the ared 
air of London had a welcome freshness, and of our footfrUs 
that seemed so noisy m the empty streets, and then of scurry- 
mg along huddled under an umbrella, silent but gay, when 
the wmter brought cold and ram The pohceman on pomt 
duty gave us a stare as we passed, sometimes of suspiaon; but 
sometunes also there was a twinHe of comprehension m his 
eyes Now and then we, would see a homdess creature huddled 
up asleep m a portico and Rosie gave my arm a friendly htde 
pressure when (chiefly for show and because 1 wanted to make 
a good impression on her, for my fruUmgs were scarce) 1 
placed a piece of silver on a shapdess lap or m a skinny fist 
Rosie made me very happy I had a great aflecUon for her. She 
was easy and comfortable. She had a plaadity of temper that 
commumcated itsdf to the people she was with, you shared 
her pleasure m the passmg moment. 

Before I became her lover 1 had ofren asked myself if she 
was the mistress of the others, Forde, Harry Retford, and 
Hilher, and afrerward I quesuoned her She kissed me 
'Don’t be so silly I hke them, you know that I like to go 
out with them, but that’s all.’ 

I wanted to ask her if she had been the mistress of George 
Kemp, but I did not like to Though I had never seen her in a 
temper, I had a nouon that she had one, and I vagudy frit 
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this T72S a qaesdoa that might anger her. I did not want to 
give her the opportunity of saying thmgs so woundup that Z 
could not forgive her. I was young, only just over one and 
twenty, Quentin Forde and the others seemed old to me; it 
did not seem unnatural to me that to Rosie they were only 
fnends It gave me a htde thnU of pride to think that I was hex 
lover. When I used to look at her chatting and laughing with 
ah and sundry at tea on Saturday afternoons, I glowed with 
self-satis&cdon. I thought of the ni^ts we passed together. 


and I was inclined to laugh at the people who were so ignorant 
of my great secret. But sometimes I thought that Lionel Hilber 
looked at me in a quizzical way, as if he were enjoying a good 
joke at my expense, and I asked myself uneasily if Rosie had 
told him that she was having an a&dr with me. I wondered if 
there was anything in my mannra that betrayed me I told 
Rosie that I was a&dd Zhllier suspected someth^ ; she looked 
at me with those blue eyes of beis that always seemed ready 


to smile. 


‘Dott’thothcr about it,* she said ‘He*s got a nasty mmd.* 

I had never been intimate with Quentm Forde. He, looked 
upon me as a dull and insignificant young man (whidi of 
course I was) and though he had always been dvil he had never 
taken any notice of me. I thought it could only be my fency 
that now he began to be a Htde more fiigid with me than 
before. But one day Harry Retford to my surprise asked me to 
dmc with him and go to the pky. I told Rosie. 

‘Oh, of course you must go. He’ll g^vc you an awfully 

good rime. Good old Harry, he always makes me laugh 

So I dined with him. He made himself very pleasant, sod 
1 was impressed to hear ium talk of aaors and actresses He 
had a sarcastic humour, and was very funny at the expense oi 
Quentin Forde, whom he id not like; I tried to get him to 
talk of Rosie, but be bad nothing to say of her. He seemed to 
be a gay dog. With leers and laughing innuendoes he gave me 
to understand that he was a dcnnl with the ^Is. I could not but 
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ask myself if he vras standmg me this dinner because he knew 
I was Rosie's lover and so fhendly disposed toward me. 
But if he knew, of course the others ^ew too I hope I did not 
show It, but m my heart I certainly felt somewhat patronizmg 
toward them 

Then m wmter, toward the end of January, someone new 
appeared at Limpus Road This was a Dutch Jew named Jack 
Kuyper, a diamond merchant fi:om Amsterdam, who was 
spendn^ a few weeks m London on busmess I do no; know 
how he had come to know the DnfiSidds, and whether it was 
esteem for the author that brought him to the house, but it was 
certainly not that which caused him to come again. He was a 
tall, stout, dark man, with a bald head and a big hooked nose, 
a mW of fifty, but of a powerful appearance, sensual, deter- 
mined, and jovial He made no seaet of his admiration for 
Rosie He was nch apparently, for he sent her roses every day ; 
she chid him for his extravagance, but was flattered I cotdd 
not bear him He was blatant and loud I hated fais fluent 
conversation m perfect but foreign English, I hated the ex- 
travagant comphments he paid Rosie; I hated theheartmess 
with wbch he treated her faends I found that Quentm Forde 
liked him as htde as I; we almost became cordial with one 
another. 

'MerafuUy he’s not staymg long ’ Quentm Forde pursed 
his hps and raised his black eyebrows , with bs wbte hair and 
long sallow bee he looked mcredibly gentlemanly. ’Women 
ate always the same , they adore a bounder * , 

'He’s so fiightfblly vulgar,’ 1 complained ' 

‘That is bs charm,’ said Quentm' Forde 
For the next two or three weeks I saw next to nothing of 
Rosie. Jade Kuyper took her out mght after mgb, to this 
smart restaurant and that, to one play after another. I was 
vexed and hurt 

‘He doesn’tknow anyone m London,’ said Rosie, tcymg to 
soothe my ruffled belmgs ‘Hewantstoseeeverythmghecan 
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while he’s here. It woulcln’t be very nice for him to go alone 
all tlie time. He’s only here for a foctmght moie.* * 

1 did not see the object of this self sacrifice on her part. 

’But don’t you thi^ he’s awful ?* I said. 

‘No. I think he’s fun. He makes me laugh.’ 

‘Don’t you know that he’s absolutely gone on you ?’ 

‘Well, It pleases him, and it doesn’t do me any harm ’ 

‘He’s old and fet and homble It gives me the creeps to look 
at him ’ 

‘I don't think he’s so bad,’ said Rosie. 

‘You couldn’t have anything to do with him,’ I piotcstcd. 
*1 mean, he’s such an awful cad.’ 

Rosie scratched her head. It was an unpleasant habit ofhers. 

‘It’s funny how diffeteat foreigners are from English 
people,* she said. 

I was when Jade Kuyper went back to Amsterdam 

Rosie promised to dine with me the day after, and as a 
treat we arranged td dine in Soho. She fetched me m a hansom 
and we drove on. 

‘Has your horrible old man gqnet’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ she laughed. 

I put my arm round her waist. (I have elsewhere reunited 
how mudi more convement jhe hansom was for this pleasant 
and indeed almost essential act in human intercourse wan the 
tan ofthe present day, so unwillingly refcam from labouMg 
the pomt ) I put my arm round her waist and kissed her. H(U 
lips were like sprmg flowers. We amved I hung my hat and 
my coat (it was very long and tight at the waist, wiA a v vc 
collar and velvet cuiE ; very smart) on a peg, and as c 


to give me her cape. 

Tmeorngtokcepitom’shcsaid. . , 

* You^ll he awfully hot You'U only catch cold when wc go 


‘I don’t care. It’s, the first time I’ve worn it. Don t you think 
it’s lovely t And look: the muff matches. 
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I gave tke cape a glance. It was of for. I did not know it was 
saUe. 

*lt looks awfblly nch How did you get dbat i ’ 

'Jack Suyper gave it to me. We wait and bought it yester- 
day just before he went away ' She stroked the smooth fur; 
she was as^happy with it as a child with a toy. ‘How much 
d’you tliink it cost i’ 

‘I haven't an idea’ 

'Two hundred and sixty pounds Do you know I’ve never 
had anythmg that cost so much m my lie 2 1 told him it vras 
far too much, but he wouldn’t listen. He made ^e haveit ’ 
Rosie chuckled with glee and her eyes shone But I felt my ' 
go stifT and a shiver run dovm my spme 
‘Won’tDnffidd think it’srathetfimny, Kuypec giving you 
a fur cape that costs all dia^i’ said I, trying to Tnake my voice 
sound natural. 

Rosie’s eyes danced mischievously 
'You know what Ted is, he never noti ce s anythmg , if he 
says anythmg about it I shall tell him I gave twenty pounds 
for It m a pawnshop He won’t know any better * She rubbed 
her face against the collar. ‘It’s so soft And everyone can see it 
cost money.’ 

I tned to eat and m order not to show the bitterness in my 
heart I did my best to keep the conversation g oing * on on e 
topic or another Rosie did not much TnTnd what I said Sho 
could only thi nk of her new cape, and every other minotf her 
eyes returned to the mu£f that she insisted on ho lding on her 
lap She looked at it with an affectionm which there was s nmts . 
thmg lazy, sensual, and’sdf-complacent. I was angry with her. 
I thought her stupid and common 

‘You look hke a cat that’s svrallowed a canary,’ I could not 
help snappmg 
She only giggled 
That’s what I fed hkft ’ 

Two hundred and sixty pounds was an enormous sum to 
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me. 1 did not know one mid pay so much for a cape. I lived 
on fourteen pounds a month, and not at all badly eidiec ; and 
in case any reader is not a ready redtoner I will add that this 
is one hundred and si^-^ht pounds a year. I could not 
believe that anyone would make as expaisive a present as that 
Bom pure fiendship ; what did it mean but that Jack £uyper 
had beep sleepmg with Rosie, night after nigiht, all the time 
he was in London, and now when he went away was paying 
her 2 How could she accept it 2 Didn*t she see how it degraded 
her 2 Didn’t she see how fiightfiilly vulgar it 'vras of him to 
give her a thing that cost so muchf Apparently not, for she 
said to me: 


‘It was nice of him, wasn’t it 2 But then Jews are always 
generous’ 

‘I suppose he could afford it,’ 1 said. 

‘Oh, yes, he’s got lots of money. He said he wanted to give 
me somethmg hi^ore he wmt away and asked me what I 
wanted. Well, I said, I could do with a cape and a muff to 
matpTi j but I never thought he’d buy me anything hke this. 
When we went into the ^op I asked them to show me somc- 
^ thing in astrakhan, hut he said: No, sable, and the best money 
can buy. And when we saw this he ahsolutdy insisted on my 


having it.* 

I thought of her with her white body, her skm so nulky, in 
the arms of that old &t gross man and his ribidc loose bps kiss- 
ing Atid then I knew that dlie suspicion that I had refused 

to bdieve was true; I knew that when she went out to dumcr 
with Quentin Forde and Iferry Retford and Lionel Hilhcr sbe 
went to bed widi them just as she came to bed with me. I 
could not speak; I knew that if I did I should insult her. I do 
not t-binlc I was jealous so much as mortified. I felt that she had 
been making a damned fool of me. I used all my determina- 
tion to prevent the bitter jibes from passii^ my Kps. 

We went on to the theatre I could not listcu to the P^Y* * 
could only feci against my arm the smoothness of the saWe 
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cape ; I could only see her fingers for ever stroking the muff. I 
could have home the thought of the others ; it was Jack Kuy- 
per who horrified me. How could ^ t It was abominable to 
be poor. I longed to have enough money to tell her that if 
she would send the fellow back his beasdy furs I would give 
her better ones instead At last she noticed diat I did not 
speak 

‘You re very silent to-night.’ 

‘Am It’ 

‘Aren’t you wdlt’ 

‘Perfeedy.’ 

She gave me a siddong look I did not meet her eyes, but I * 
knew diey were smihng with that smile at once misduevous 
and duldhke diat I knew so well She said nothmg more. At 
the end of the play, smee it was naming, we took a hansom, 
and I gave the dnver her address m Limpus Road She did not 
speak till we got 'to Victoria Street, then she said* 

‘Don’t you wint me to come home with you t’ 

‘Just as you like* 

She hfted up the trap and gave the dnver my address She 
took my hand and held it, but I remained inert I looked 
straight out of the window with angry digmty. When we 
reached Vincent Square I handed her out of the cab, and let 
her mto the house without a word I took off my hat and coat.. 
She threw her cape and her muff on the so&. 

‘Why are you so sulky ?’ she asked, coming up to ma- 
‘I’m not sulky,’ I answered, lookmg away 
She took my &ce m her two hands. 

‘How can you be so silly? Why should you be angry be- 
cause Jack Kuyper gives me a fur cape? You can’t a&rd to 
give me one, can you ?* ' 

‘Of course I can’t.’ 

And Ted can’t eithef You can’t expect me to refuse a fiir 
cape that cost two hundred and sixty pounds I’ve wanted a 
fur cape all my life. It means nothmg to Jack.’ 
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* You don t expect me to bdieve that he gave it youjost out 
offiiendship.* 

‘J5s might have. Anyhow, he s gone back to Amsterdanii 
and who knows when he*]l come back 

*He isn’t die only one, either.* 

I looked at Rode now, with angry, hurt, resentful eyes ; she 
smiled at me, and I wish I knew how to descnbe tl^ sweet 
kindliness of her beautiful smile; her voice was exquisitely ' 
gentle. 

*Oh, my dear, why d’you bother your head about any 
odiers i What barm does it do you i Don’t I g^ve you a good 
time ! Aren’t you happy when you’re with me ?* 

’Awfully.’ 

’Well, then. It’s so silly to be fussy and jealous Why not be 
happy with what you can get t Eigoy yourself while you have 
the I say ; wc shall all be dead in a hundred years, and 

what will anytling matter then i Let’s have a good time while 
we can.* 

She put her arms round my neck andprcssed her lips against 
mmff. I forgot my wratL I oioly thought of her beauty and her 
enveloping kindness. 

’You must take me as I am, you know,’ she whispered. 

‘All right,’ I said. 
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XVIII 


I t 

During all dus dme I saw leaHy very litde of Dnffidd. Hu 
editoc^p .occupied much of hu day, and in dbe evening he 
wrote He was, of course, there every Saturday afiemoon, 
•amiable and iromcally amusug ; he appeared glad to see me 
and chatted with me for a htde while pleasantly of indi&rent 
thmgs , but naturally most of his attention was given to guests 
older and mote important than I. But I had a feehng he , 
was growmg mote aloof, he was noilonger the jolly, rather 
vulgar companion that I had known at BlackstaUe Perhaps it 
was only my mcreasing sensibihty that discerned as it were an , 
mvisible barrier that existed between him the people he 
ebafied and joked with It was as diough he hved a life of the 
imagination that made the hie of every day a httle shadowy. 
He was asked to speak now and then at pubhc Hie 

joined a hterary dub. He began to know a good many people 
outside the narrow aide mto whidi hu wnting had drawn 

him, andhe was increasingly asked to lundieon and tea by the 

ladles who like to gather about them distinguished authors. 

Rosie was asked too, but seldom went { she said she didn’t care 

for parties, and aftet all diey didn’t want her,'they only wanted 
Ted I think she was shy and felt out of «. It may be that 
hostesses had more than once let her see how^titcsome they 
thought it that she must he in cl u d e d} and afi^ inviting h er 
because it was pohtc, ignored her bemuse to be polite 
them. 

It was just about then that Edward DrifSdd paUuliBd l%i 
Cup of Life. It is not my busmess to caocue his wodci, and of 
late as much has been written about Atm as tn»«f latisly the 



appeate of any ordmaiy reader; but I mil permit myself to 
say that The Cup of Life, though certainly not the most cele- 
brated of his books, nor the most popular, is to my mind the 
most mteresting. It has a cold rutblessness that in all the senti-' 
mentahty.of Bnghsh £ction strikes an onginal note. It is re- 
freshing and astringent. It tastes of tart apples It sets your 
teeth on edge, but it has a subde, bitter-^weet savour that is 
very agreeable to the palate.' Of all Driffield’s books it is the 
only one I should like to have written The scene of the child’s 
death, ternble and heart-rending, but wntten without slop 
or sicklmcss, and the curious madent that follows it, cannot 
easily be forgottm by anyone who has read them 

It was this part of the book that caused the sudden storm 
that burst on the wretched Driffield’s head. For a few days 
after pubhcation it looked as though it would run its course 
like the rest of his novels, namely that it would have substan- 
tial reviews, laudatory on the whole, but with rcservauons, 
and fliat the sales would be respectable, but modest. Rosie told 
me that he eicpccted to make three hundred pounds out of it, 
and was talking of renting a house on the river for the summer. 
The first two or three notices were non-committal; then m 
one of the morning papers appeared a violent attack. Tlicre 
was a column of it. The book was described as gratmtously 
•offensive, obscene, and the publishers were rated for putting 
it before the public Harrowing pictures were drawn of the 
devastating effect it must have on ffie youth of England It was 
described as an insult to womanliood The reviewer protested 
against the possibility of such a work falhng into the hands o 
young boys and mnocent maidens Other papers foUowc 
suit. The more foolish demanded that the book should be sup- 
pressed and some asked themselves gravely if diis was nor a 
case where the public prosecutor might with fitness intervene 
Condemnation was universal , if here and there a courageous 
wntcr, accustomed to the more realistic tone of continent 
fiction, asserted that Edward Dnfficld had never written any- 
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tiling better, he -was ignored Hs honest opinion vm ascnbed 
to a base desire to play to the gaUety. The hbranes barred the 
book and the lessors of the railv^y bookstalls refused to stock 

It 

All this vras naturally very unpleasant for Edward DnflSeld, 
but he bore it with philosophic calm. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

'They say it isn’t true,* he smiled. 'They can go to heh It is 
true.* 

He was supported m tbs trial by the £ddity of his £i^ds. 

, Toadmire T^Cup o/Lt^ became a mark of aesthetic acumen: 
to be shocked by it was to confess yourself a pbhstme. Mrs 
Banon TrafTord had no hesitation m saying that it was a 
masterpiece, and diough this wasn’t quite the moment £or 
Barton’s amde m the Quarterly, her £ith m Edward Driffield’s 
future remained unshaken It strange (and instructive) to' 
read now the book that created such a sensation , there is not a 
word that could bring a blush to the cheek of the most guile- 
less, not an episode that could cause the novel-reader of the: 
present day to turn a hair. 



XIX 


About sk montbs later, when the escdtement over The Cup of 
Life had subsided and Driffield had already begun the novel 
which he published under die name of By Their Fmtts, I, bemg 
then an in-patient dresser and m my fourth year, m the course 
of my dudes went one day into the main hall of the hospital to 
await the surgeon whom I was accompanymg on his round of 
the wards. I glanced at the rack in which letters were placed, 
for sometimes people, not knowmg my address in Vincent 
Square, wrote to me at the hospital. I was surprised to find a 
telegram for me. It ran as follows : 

Please come and see me at five o’dodc this afternoon with- 
out fail. Important. 

Isabel Traffobd 


I wondered what she wanted me for. I had met her perhaps 
a dozen dmes during the last two yean, but she had never 
t.'ikcn any notice of me, and I had never been to her house. I 
knew tliat men were scarce at teatime, and a hostess, short of 
them at the last moment, might dunk that a young medical 
student was better than nothing; but the wording of the tele- 
gram hardly suggested a party. 

The surgeon for whom I dressed was prosy and verbose. It 
was not till past five that I was free and then it took me a good 
r.”cntv minutes to get down to Chelsea. Mrs Barton TrafTord 
lived in a block of flats on the Embanimicnt It was nearly sit 

V iicn I rang at her door and asked if she was at home. But 

V hen I w-as ushered into her drawnng-room and began to 
explain why I was late she cut me short. 
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‘We supposed you couldn’t get away. It doesn’t mattet.' 
Her husWd was there. 

‘I expect he’d like a cup of tea/ he said. r 

‘Oh, I think It’s rather late for tea, isn’t it i’ She looked at 
me gently, her mild, rather fine ey^ full of kindness ‘You 
don’t want any tea, do you*’ 

I was dursty and hungry, for my lunch had consisted of a 
scone and hutter and a cup of coffee, but I did not like to say 
so I refused tea. ' 

‘Do you know Mgood Newton *’ asked Mrs^arton Traf- 
ford, with a gesture toward a man who had been sittmg in a 
big arm-chair when 1 was shown m, and now got up. ‘I 
expect you’ve met him at Edward’s ’ 

I had. Hie did not come often, but his name was fiimihar to 
me and I remembered him He made me very nervous and I 
•do not think I had ever spoken to him Though now com- 
pletely forgotten, m those days he was the best-known cntic 
mEngland He was a large, &t, blond man, with a fleshy white 
£ux, pale blue eyes, and greying &ir hair He generally wore 
a pale blue tie to brmg out the colour of his eyes He was very 
amiable to the authors he met at DnflSdd’s, and said rharmiTig 
and flatteimg thmgs to them, but whoi they w«:e gone he was 
very amusmg at theu: expense. He spoke m' a low, even voice, 
with an apt choice of words: no one could with mote pomt 
tell a mahaous story about a fiiend 

Allgood Newton shook hands with me and Mrs Barton 
TraflFord, with her ready sympathy, anxious to put me at my 
ease, took me by the hand and made me sit on the so6 beside 
her The tea was stifl on the table and she took a jam sandwich 
and dehcately mbbled it t 

‘Have you seen the DnfGdds latdiy*’ she asked me, as 
though making conversation 

'I was there last Saturday.’ 

You haven’t seen either of them smce ** 

‘No’ 
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Mrs Barton Trafiford looked fi:om Allgood Newton to her 
osband and back again as though mutely demandmg their 
help. „ 

‘Nothing will be gained by drcumlocution, Isabel/ said' 
Newton, a &mtly mahapus twinkle m his eye, in his fat. 


precise way. 

Mrs Barton Traflbrd turned to me. 

* Then you don’t know that Mrs Driffield has run away from 
her husband.* 

‘What»’ 

I was flabbergasted. I could not beheve my cars. 

‘Perhaps it would be better if you told ffim the facts. All- 
good,’ said Mrs Traflbrd. 

The critic leaned back in his chair and placed the tips of lie 
Alters of one hand against the tips of tie Angers of the other. 


He spoke .with unction 

‘I had to see Edward Driffield last night about a literary 
article that I am doing for him, and after dinner, smee the 
night was Ane, I thought I would walk round to his house. He 
was expectmg me ; and I knew besides that he never went out 
at night except for some funenon as important as the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet or the Academy dumer. Imagjme my sur- 
prise then, nay, my utter and complete bewildermmt, when 
as I approaied I saw tie door of his house open and Edward 
in person emerge. You know, of course, that Immanuel Kant 
-was in the habit of takmg his daily walk at a certam hour with 
such punctuahty that the inhabitants of Komgsberg were ac- 
customed to set their watches by the event, and when- once he 
came out of Iiis house an hour earlier than usual they turned 
pale, for they knew that this could only mean that some 
tcmble thmg had happened. They 'were nght ; tamanuel 
Kant had just received intelligence of the fall of the BastiDc 

AUgood Newton paused for a moment to mark die cftcct 
of his anecdote. Mrs Barton TrafFord gave him her undcr- 
standmg smile. 
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‘I did not, envisage so -world-shalang a catastrophe as this 
•when I saw Edvrard hurryu^ toward me, but it immediately 
occmred to me that somcthmg tintoward was afoot 'He 
earned neither cane nor gloves He wore his workmg coat, a 
venerable garment in black alpaca, and a wide-awake hat. 
There was something wild in his mien and distraught m Kis 
V»Mnng I asked myself, knowmg the viosatudes of the con- 
jugal state, whether a mattimomal difference had driven him 
headloi^ fiom the house or whether he was hastenmg to a 
Ictter-hox m order to post a letter. He sped like Hector flymg 
the noblest of die Gre^ He did not seem to see me and the 
suspiaon flashed across my mmd that he did not vrant to I 
stopped him “Edward,” I said He lookec^ startled For a 
momoit I could have sworn he did not know who I was. 

“ What avet^gfuxies urge you with such hot haste throu^ 
the rakish purheus of Piinhco’” I asked. “Oh, it’s you,” ilie 
said. “Where are you going*” I asked “Nowhere,” he 
rephed ’ 

At this rate I thought Allgood Nevrton would never finish 
his story, and Mrs Hudson would be vexed vinth me for tam- 
ing up to dinner half an hour late. 

T told him on what errand I had come, and'pcQposed that 
we should retum to his house where we could more con- 
vemendy discuss the question that pertuxbed me “Tm too 
resdess to go home,” he said , “let’s walk. Yon can talk to me 
as wc go along.” Assenting, I turned round and we began to 
walkj but his pace vras so rapid that I had to heg him to mod- 
erate it Even Dr Johnson could not have earned on a conver- 
sation when he was walkmg down Fleet Street at the speed of 
an express train Edward’s appearance was so pecuhai and his 
manner so agitated that I thought it wise to lead him through ' 
the less finquented streets I talked to him of my axtide The 
subject that occupied me was more copious than had at first 
sight appealed, and I vm doubtful whedier after all/I could do 
justice to it m the columns of a weekly journal I put the 
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matter before bun fully and fbrly and asked bim bis opinion. 
**R.osie bas left mei" be answered. For a moment I did not 
know wbat be was talkmg about, but in a tnce it occurred to 
me that be was speakmg of tbe buxom and not unprepossess~ 
mg female fi:om whose bands I bad on occasion accepted a cup 
of tea. From lus tone I divined that be elected condolence 
fiom me rather than febdtation.’ 

AJlgood Newton paused again and bis blue eyes twinkled. 

‘ You’ie wonderful, Allgood,’ said Mrs Bartdn Trafford 

* Faceless,’ said her husband. 

’Reabzmg that the occasion demanded sympathy, I said: 
“My dear fellow.” He mterrupted me. “I bad a letter by tbe 
last post,” be said. "She’s run away with Lord George 
Kemp”’ 

I gasped, but said notbiog. Mrs TraflEbrd gave me a quick 
look. 

‘“Who IS Lord George E^mp?” “He’saBlackstableman, 
be replied. I had little time to tbmk I determined to be frank 
“You’re well nd of her,” I said. “Allgood 1” be cned. I stop- 
ped and put my band on bis arm. “You must know tliat she 
was dcceivmg you with all your friends Her behaviour was a 
pubhc scandal. My dear Edward, let us face the fact : your wife 
was nothing but a common strumpet.” He snatched bis arm 
away from me and gave a sort of low roar, like an orang-utan 
m the forests of Borneo forably deprived of a coconut, and 
before I could stop bim he broke away and fled I was so 
startled that I could do nothmg but listen to his cries and bis 

hurrymg footsteps.’ ir j 

‘You shouldn’t have let him go, said Mrs Barton Tranord. 
‘In die state be was be might have tbroivn bimsdf in the 

‘The thought occurred to me, but I noticed that he did not 
' run in the direction of the river, but plung^ into the memcr 
streets of the neighbourhood m which we bad been walhng. 
And I reflected :£o that' there is no example in literary Instory 
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an autlioi committing suiade while engaged on the com- 
position of a literary work Whatever his tnhulations, he is 
unwilhng to leave to posterity an uncompleted opus ’ 

1 was astounded at what I heard and shodted and dismayed ; 
but 1 was worried too because I could not make out why Mrs 
Trafford had sent for me She knew me much too httle to 
tlimlc that the story could he of any particular mterest to me ; 
nor would she have troubled to let me hear it as a piece of 
news 

‘Poor Edward,’ she said ‘Of course no one can deny that 
It is a blessmg m disguise, but I’m afraid he’ll take it very much 
to heart. Fortunately he’s done nothing rash ’ She turned to 
me. ‘As soon as Mr Newton told us about it I went round to 
Limpus Road. Edward was out, hut the maid said he’d only 
just left, that means that he must have gone home between 
the time he ran away from Allgood and this mormng You’ll 
wonder why I asked you to come and see me.’ 

1 did not answer I waited for her to go on 
‘It was at Blackstable you first knew the Dtifildds, wasn’t 
iti You can tell us who is this lord George Kemp Edward 
said he was a Blackstable man * 

‘He’s middle-aged He’s got a wifr and two S 9 ns lliey’re 
as old as I am ’ 

‘But 1 don’t understand who he can be I can’t find him in 
Debrett ’ 

I almost laughed. 

‘Oh, he’s not really a lord He’s the local coal mi»rrbanf, 
They call him Lord George at Blackstable because he’s so 
grand It's just a joke ’ 

'The qmddity or bucohc humou^ is ofren a obscure to 
die uiumdated,’ sad Allgood Newton. 

‘We most all help dear Edward m every way we can,’ sad 
Mrs Barton Trafibrd Her eyes rested on me thoughtfiilly. ‘If 
Kemp has run away widi Rosie DnfSeld he must We lefr his 
wife.’ 
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*I suppose so/ 1 replied. 

‘Will you do something very kind 

‘If I can/ 

‘Will you go dovm to Blacbtable and find out exactly 
what has happened 1 1 think we ought to get m touch with ^e 
wife’ 

I have never been fond of mterfenng m dther people’s 
affairs. 

‘I don't know how I could do that/ 1 answered. 

‘Couldn’t you see her?’ 

‘No, I couldn’t.’ 

If Mrs Barton Trafford thought my reply blunt she did not 
show It She smiled a htde. 

‘At all events that can be left over. The urgent thuig is to go 
down and find out about Kemp I shall try to see JBdward this 
evening. I can’t bear the fbought of his staying on m that 
odious house by himself Barton and I have made up our nunds 
to brmg him here. We have a spare room and I’ll arrange it 
so that he can work there. Don’t you agree that that would be 
the best thmg for him, Allgood ?’ 

‘Absolutely * 

‘There’s no reason why he shouldn’t stay here indefimtcly, 
at all events for a few weeks, and then he can come away widi 
us m the summer. We’re gomg to Brittany Tm sure he’d like 
that. It would be a thorough change for him ’ 

‘The immediate question,’ said Barton Trafford, fixing on 
me an eye nearly as kindly as his wife’s, *is whether this young 
sawbones will go to Bladbtable and find out what he can We 
must know where we ate. That is essential.’ 

Barton Trafford excused his mterest m archaeology by a 
hearty manner and a jocose, even slangy way of speech. 

*Efe couldn’t refuse,’ said his wife, giving me a soft, appcal- 
mg glance. ‘You won’t refuse, will you t It’s so important an 

you’re the only person who can hdp us.’ 

Of course she did not know that I was as anxious to find out 
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what had happeoied as she , she could not tdl what a hitter, 
jealous pain stahhed my heart. 

' I coiddn't posnbly get away from the hospital before Satur- 
day,’ I said 

‘That’ll do It’s very good of you All Edward’s &ends will 
be grateful to you. When shall you return ?* 

‘1 have to be bade m Loudon early on Monday morning ' 
‘Then come and have tea with me in the afternoon I sh^ 
await you widiimpaaence Thank God, that’s setded Now! 
most try and get hold of Edward ’ ' 

\ 1 nn^tood that I was dismissed. Allgood Newfon took 
*^his leave and came downstaus with me 

'Our Isabd has m petit air of Catherme of Aragon to-day 
that I find vasdy becoming,’ he murmured, when the door 
was dosed behmd us. ‘This is a golden opportumty and I 
we may safely trust our fciend not to miss it A charmmg^ 
woman with a heart of gold. Vinus toute entiire h sa proie 
atUuMe! 

> 1 did not understand what he meant, fox what I have already 
told the reader about Mrs Barton Trafford I only learned mnrh 
later, hut I rcahzed that he was saying something vaguely 
mahaous about her, and probably amusmg, so I smggered 
‘I suppose your youth ludinfis you to wkt my good Dizzy 
named m an unludy moment the gondola of London.* 

‘fm going to take a bus,’ I answered 
‘Oh? Had you proposed to go by hansom I was going to 
ask you to be good enough to drop me on your way, hut if 
you are gou^ to use the homely conveyance which I, in my 
old-&sboncd manner, still prefer to call an omnibus, 1 shall 
hoist my unwieldy carcass ipto a four-wheeler.’ 

He signalled to one and gave me two flabby fingers to 
‘I shall come on Monday to hear the result of what dear 
Henry would call your so exquisitely delicate mission.’ 
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But it was years before I saw Allgood’Newton again, for when 
[ got to Blackstable 1 found a letter from Mrs Barton Trafford 
(wbo bad taken the precaution to note my address) askmg me, 
for reasons that she would esi^lain wh^ she saw me, not to , 
come to her Bat but to meet her at six o’clock m the £rst-<class ^ 
waitmg-room at Victoria Station. As soon then as I could get 
a-vKiy from the hospital on Monday I made my way there, and 
after waiting for a while saw her come in. She came toward 
me with htde ttippmg steps. ^ 

‘‘W'dQ, have you anything to tell me ? Let us find a quiet 
coiner and sit down.’ 

We sought a place and found it. 

*I must explam why I asked you to come here,’ she said. 
‘Edward is staymg with me At fot he did not want to come, 
but I persuaded him But he’s nervous and iH and irritable 1 
did not want to tun the risk of his seemg you.* 

I told Mrs Trafibrd the bare &cts of my story and she lis- 
tened attentively. Now and then she nodded her head ■ But I 
could not hope to make her understand the commotion I ^d 
fijund at Blackstable. ‘The town was beside itself with excite- 
ment. Nothing so thnllmg had happened there for years, and 
no one could talk of anything dse. Humpty-dumpty had had 
i great fiJl. Lord George Kemp had absconded About a week 
before he had announced thsit he had to go up to London on 
business, and two days later a petition in bankruptcy was file 
against him It appeared that his bmldmg operations had not 
been successful, his attempt to make Blackstable into a 
quented seaside resort meeting with no response, and he m 
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been forced to raise money in every way be could. All kinds' 
of tumours ran ibrougb die bttle town. Quite a number of 
jtmall people who had entrusted dieir savings to him were 
fiiced with the loss of all they had The details were vague, for 
neither my unde nor my aunt knew anything of bjusmess 
matters, nor had I the knowledge to make what they told me 
comprdiensible But there was a mortgage on George Kemp’s 
house and abill of sale on his furniture. His wife was left with- 
out a penny. His two sons, lads of twenty and twenty-one, 
were in the coal business, but that too was mvolved in the 
general rum George Kemp had gone off with all the cash he 
could lay bands on, sotnedung hke fifteen hundred pounds, 
they said, though how they knew I cannot imagme *, and it was 
reported that a warrant had been issued for his arrest It was 
supposed that he had lefi; the country ; some said he had gone 
to Austraha and some to Canada. 

'I hope they catch him,* said my unde 'He ought to get 
penal servitude for life.’ 

Themdignationwasaimveisal They could not fiirgive him 
because he had always been so noisy and boisterous, because he 
had chafiTed them and stood them dnnks and given them 
garden parties, because he had dnven such a smart trap and 
worn his brown billycock hat at such a rakish an^e But it was 
on Sunday mght after church in the vestry that the church- 
warden told my unde the worst For the last tjsra years he had 
been meeting lCosieDn£5dd at Bfaveisham almost every vreek 
and they had been spendmg the night together at a pubhc- 
house. The hoensee of this had put money into one of Lord 
George’s wildcat schemes, and on discovermg that he had lost 
tt blurted out the whole story He could have borne it li’Lord 
George bad defiauded others, but that he should defiraud him 
who had done him a good turn and whom he looked upon as 
a chum, that was the limit. 

I expect they’ve run away together,’ said my unde. 

I shouldn’t be surprised,’ said the churchwarden. 
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After supper, while the housemaid was dealing away, I 
went into the kitchen to talk to Mary-Ann. She had been at 
church and had heard the story too. I cannot beheve that the 
congregation had hstened very attennvdy to my unde’s 
sermoi). 

‘The vicar says they’ve run away together,’ I said. 1 had not 
breadied a word of what I knew. > 

‘Why, of course they ’ave,’ said Mary-Ann. ‘He was the 
only man she ever really fanded. He only ’ad to lift ’is htde 
finger and she’d leave anyone, no matter who it was.’ 

I lowered my eyes. I was su&ring fi:om bitter mortifica- 
tion ; and I was angry with Rosie : I bought she had behaved 
very b^dly to me. 

*1 suppose we shall never see her again,’ I said. 

It gave me a pang to utter die words. 

‘I don’t suppose we shall,’ said Mary-Ann dbeerfuUy. 

When 1 had told Mrs Barton Trafiford as much of this story 
as I thought she need know, she sighed, but whether from 
sans&cdon or distress I had no notion.' 

‘Well, that’s the end of Rosie at all events,* she said. She got 
up and held out her hand ‘ Why will these hterary men m^ 
these unfortunate marriages i It’s all very said, very sad. Thank 
you so much for what you’ve done. We know where we arc 
mow. The great thing is that it shouldn’t interfere 'Wth 
Edward’s work.’ ' 

Her remarks seemed a tnfle disconnected to me. The feet 
was, I have no doubt, that she was givmg me not the smallest 
thought I led her out of Victoria Station and put her mto a bus 
that wpnt dovra the Emg’s Road, Chelsea ; then I walked back 
to my lodgmgs. 
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1 lost touch with Driffield I was too shy to seek Um out ; I was 
busy with my examinations, and when I had passed them I 
went abroad. I remember vaguely to have seen m the paper 
that he had divorced Rosie. Nodung more was heard of her. 
Small sums readied her mother occasionally, ten or twenty 
pounds, and they came m a registered letter with a New York 
postmark , but no address was given, no message endosed, and 
they were presumed to come ^m Rosie only because no one 
else could possibly send Mrs Gann money. Tl^ m the fiiUness 
of years Rosie*s mother died, and it may be supposed that in 
some way die news reached her, for the letters ceased to come. 
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Alroy Feay and 1, as azianged, met on Friday at ’Wctoria 
Station to catch the five-ten to Blackstable. We made our- 
selves comfortable in opposite comers of a smoking compart- 
ment. From him I now learned roughly what had happened to 

Driffidd after his wife ran away ftom him. Roy had in due 
course become very intimate with Mrs Barton Trafibrd. 
Knowing biTn and remembering her, I realized that this was 
inevitable. I was not surprised to hear that he had travdied 
with her and Barton on ie Cononcnt, s harin g with them to 
the full their passion for Wagner, post-impressionist painting, 
and baroque architecture. He had lunched assiduously at the 
6at in Chdsea, and when advancing years andfeihng hedth 
had imprisoned Mrs Trafibrd to her drawing-room, notwith- 
standing the many elflitns on his rime he had gone regularly 
once a wede to sit with her. He had a good heart. Afta her 
he wrote an article about her in which with admirable 
emotion he did justice to her great gifts of sympathy and dis- 
crimination. . , 

It pleased me to diink that his Idndhness should receive its 
due and unci^caed reward, for Mrs Banon T^ord had told 
him much about Edward Driffield that could not fed to be of 
service to him in the work of love on which he rfow en- 
gaged. Mrs Barton Trafibrd, exercising a gentle violence, not 
oiy took Edward Driffield into her house when the fli^t ot 
his feithlcss wife left him what Roy could oidy describe by 
the French word disempari, but persuaded him to stay or 

nearlyaycar.Shcgavchimthelovmgcarc,theunfeihngfand- 

Mss. and the intdhgcnt understandmg of a woman -ho com 
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bincd femiTiine tact with masculine vigour, a heart of gold 
with an nnffiTiTig eye for the mam chancet It was in her flat 
that he finished By Their Fruits She was justified in lookmg 
upon It as her hook and the dedication to her is a proof that 
Driffield was not nnmindfiil of his debt She took him to 
Italy (with Barton of course, for Mrs Traflbrd knew too well 
how mahaous people were, to give occasion for scandal) and 
with a volume of Ruskm m her hand revealed to Edward 
field the immortal beauties of that country. Then she found 
him rooms m the Temple, and arranged htde luncheons there, 
' she actmg very prettily the part of hostess, where he could 
receive the persons whom his mcreasmg reputation attracted. 

It must be adnutted that this maeasmg reputation was very 
largely due to her Ehs great celebnty came only durmg hu 
last years when he had long ceased to wnte, but the founda-i 
dons of It were undoubtedly laid by Mrs TrafiRird’s untirmg 
eflb'rts Not only did she inspire (and perhaps wnte not a httle, 
for she had a dexterous pen) the amde that Bi^on at last con- 
tnbuted to the Quarterly m which the daun was first made that 
Driffield most be ranked with die masters of British ficdon, but 
as each book came oul she orgamzed its reception. She went 
here and there, seemg editorsjand, more important still, pro- 
pnetors of influential organs , she gave soirto to which every- 
one was mvited who could be of use She persuaded EdwaM 
Driffield to give readmgs at the houses of the very great for 
chantable purposes; sfie saw to it that his photograph should 
appear m the illustrated weekhes; she revised p ersonally any 
interview he gave For ten years she was an md^ngable press 
agent She kept bm steadily before the pubhc 
•$ Mrs Barton Traflbrd had a grand time, but she did not get 
above herself It was useless mdeed to ask him to a party wiffi- 
out her , he refused And when she and Barton and Dnffield 


were mvited anywhere to dinner they came together and went 
together She never let him out of her sight. Hostesses mighli 
rave , they could take it or leave it. As a rule they took it. l£ 
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Mrs Barton Trafford happened to be a htdc out of temper it 
was through btm she showed it, for while she remamed charm- 
mg, Edward Driffield would be uncommonly gruffi But she 
knew cxacdy how to draw him out and when the company 
was distinguished could make him bnlhant She was perfect 
with him. She never concealed from him her conviction that 


he was the greatest writer of his day^ she not only referred to 
him mvariably as the master, but, perhaps a httle playfully and 
yet howflattenn^y, addressed him always as such. To the end 
she retained somethmg Httoush 
Then a terrible fhmg happened Driffield caught pneumonia 
and was extremely ill ; for some time his life was despaired of 
Mrs Barton Trafford did everything that such a woman could 


fraili slic was indeed over sixty, and lie liad to nave profits- 
rional nurses. When at last he pulled through, the doctors said 
that he must go into the country, and since he was stdl ex- 
tremely weak insisted that a nurse should go widi him. 1^ 
Trafford wanted him to go to Boumemouffi so that she could 
run down for week-eni and see that everything was well with 
him, but'Driffidd had a fency for Cornwall, and ^e doctors 
agreed that the mild airs of Penzance would suit him. One 
wotdd have thought that a woman of Isabel Trafibrd s dehcate 
intid t i ou would have had some forchodmg of ill. No She Itt 
him go. She impressed on the nurse that she entrusted her with 
a grave responsibility ; she placed in her hands, if not the future 
of EngHdi literature, at least the life and wdfere of its most 
disdngoishcd hving representative. It was a priceless diar^. 
ihree weeks later Edward Driffield wrote and told her that 


he had married his nurse by spcaal hcence. 

I imflpritie that never did Mrs Barton Trafford exhibit more 
preeminently her greatness of soul than in the 
'vrijich rile met this situaaon. Did she cry, Judas, Jud^ » Di 

Ac (eat her iar aiJ M on Ac floor md fact to W m ffl 

attack of hystencs! Did she mm on the mild and leanw 



Barton and call him a hlithering old fool i Did she mvagh 
against the &ithlessness of men and the ^rantonness of women 
or did she reheve her woimded feelings by shouting at the top 
of her voice a stnng of those obscemaes with whidi the alien-' 
ists tell os the chastest females are surpnsmgly acquainted > Not 
It all She wrote a dbarmmg letter of congratulation to Dnf*- 
field and she wrote to his bnde telling her that she was glad to 
think that now she would have two lovmg fiiends instead of 
one. She begged them both t9 come and stay with her on 
[thbir return to London She told everyone she met that the 
, marriage had made hex very, very happy, for Edward Dnf^ 
field would soon be an old man, and must have someone to 
take care of him, who could do this better than a hospital 
nurse i She never had any thing hut praise for the new Mrs 
Driffield, she was not exactly pretty, she said, but she had a 
very mce fiice; of course she wasn’t quite, qmte a lady, but 
Edward would only have been unco^ortable with anyone 
too grand She was just the sort of wi& for him. I think it may 
be not myustly said that Mrs Barton Trafibrd fairly ran over 
with the milk of human kmdness, but all the same I have an 
inkli ng that if ever the milk of h uman Inndnpjy charged 
with vitnol, here was a case m pomt. 
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When we aitived at Blacbtable, Roy and I, a car, neither os- 
tentatiously grand nor obviously cheap, was waiting for him, 
and the chai^ur had a note ^or me askii^ me to lunch' with 
Mrs Driffield ncict day. I got into a taia and went to the Bear , 
and Key, I had learned from Roy that there was a new Marmc 
Hotel on the front, but I did not propose for the luxuries of 
avihaation to abandon a resort of my youth. Change met me 
at the railway station, which was not m its old place, but up a 
new road, and of course it was strange to be driven down the 
High Street in a car. But the Bear and Key was unaltered. It 
received me with its old churhsh indifference . there was no 
one at the entrance, the driver put my bag down and drove 
away ; I called, no one answered ; I went mto the bar and found 
a young lady widx shmgledhair reading a book by Mr Comp- 
ton Mackenzie. I asked her if I could have a room. She gave 
me a slightly offended look, and said she thought so, but as 
that seemed to exhaust her mterest m the matter I asked 
pohtely whether there was anyone who could show it to me. 
She got up and, opening a door, m a shrill voice called; 
*Katic.* 

‘What is it?* I heard. 

‘There’s a gent wants a room.’ 

In a litde while appeared an ancient and haggard female in a 
very dirty print dress, with an untidy mop of grey hair, and 
showed me, two flights up, a very small grubby room. 

* Can’t you do somedung better than that for me ? I asked- 

‘It’s die room commcraals generally ’ave,’ she answered 

with a sniff. 
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‘Haven’t you got any others*’ 

‘Notsmgje.’ 

‘Then give me a double room. 

‘I’ll go and ask Mrs Brentford.’ 

I accompamed her down to the first floor and she knocked 
at a door. She was told to come m, and when she opened it I 
aught sight of a stout woman with grey hair elaborately 
marcdled She was readmg a book Apparently everyone at 
the Bear and Key was mterested in hterature. She gave me an 
look when Kane said 1 wasn’t satisfied with number 

seven. 

' ‘Show him number five,’ she said. 

I began to &el that I had been a tnfle rash m dechmng so 
haughty Mrs Driffield’s mvitation to stay with her and then 
putting aside in my sentimental way Roy’s wise suggestion 
that 1 should stay at the Marine Hotd Katie took me upstairs 
again and ushered me into a largidi room looking on the High 
, Street Most of its space was occupied by a double bed. The 
windows had certainly not been opened for a month. 

I said that would do and asked about dinner. 

‘You can ‘ave what you like,’ said Katie *We ’aven’t got 
nothing in, but I’ll run round and get it ’ 

Knowmg English inns, I ordered a filed sole and a grilled 
diop Then I went for a stroll. I walked down to the beach and , 
found that diey had built an esplanade, and there was a row of 
bungalows and viUas where I remembered only wmd-swept 
fidds But they were seedy and bedraggled, and I guessed that 
even after all these years Lord George’s dream of tummg 
Blackstable into a popular seaside resort had not come true. A 
retired mihtary man, a pair of elderly ladies walked alor^ the 
crumblmg asphalt It was mcredibly dreary. A rhill wmd was 
blowmg and a hght drizzle swept over ftom the sea 
I went back mto the town and here, m the space between the 
Bear and Key and the Duke of Kent, were htde knots of 
standing about notwithstandmg the incle ment wather; and 
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their eyes had the same pale blue, their high cheekbones the 
same ruddy colour as that of their fathers before them. It was 
strange to see that some of the sailors m blue jerseys stiQ wore 
htde gold rings m their ears ; and not only old ones but boys 
scarcely out of their teois, I sauntered down the street, and 
there was the bank re&onted, but the stationery shop where I 
had bought paper and wax to make rubbmgs with an obscure 
wnter whom I had met by chance was unchanged ; there were 
two or three cinemas, and their gansh posters suddenly gave 
the pnm street a dissipated an so that it looked hke a respect- 
able elderly woman who had taken a drop too much. 

It was cold and cheerless m die commercial room where 1 
ate my dumer alone at a large table laid for six. 1 was served 
by the slatternly Kane. 1 asked ifl could have a fire. < 

‘Not in June,* she said. ‘We dm*t/ave fires afi:er April.* 

*ril pay for it,* I protested 

‘Not m June. In October, yes, but not m June.’ 

When I had finished I went into the bar to have a glass of 
port 

‘Very quiet,' 1 said to the shingled barmaid. 

‘Yes, it IS qmet,’ she answered. 

*I should have thought on a Friday night you’d have quite 
a lot of people m here.* 

‘Well, one would think diat, wouldn’t one 

Then a stout, red-faced man with a dose-cropped head of 
grey hair came m from the back and 1 guessed that this vras my 
host 

‘Arc you Mr Brentford t ’ 1 adced him. 

‘Yes, that’s me.' 

‘I knew your father. Will you have a glass of port?’ 

I told him my name, in the days of his boyhood better 
known than any other at Blackstable, but somewhat to my 
mortification I saw that it aroused no echo in his memory ,Hc 
consented, however, to let me stand him a glass of port. 

‘Down here on business » * he asked me. ‘We get quite a fc^ 
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m triTnRTnal ge&ts at onc tiiQe and another. We always to 

do what we can &£ them.* 

I told him that I had come down to see Mis Dnffidd, and 
left him to guess on what errand. 

‘I used to see a lot of the old man,* said Mr Brentford 'He 
used to he very partial to droppmg in here and havu^ his glass 
of bitter Mmd you, I don’t say he ever got tiddly, but he used 
to bke to sit m the bar and talk My word, he’d talk by the 
hour, and he never cared who he talked to Mrs Dn£dd 
didn’t half like his commg here He’d shp away, out of the 
fiiouse, without saymg a word to anybody, and come toddlmg 
down. You know it’s a bit of a walk for a man of that age Of 
course when they missed him Mrs DnfBeld knew where he 
was, and she used to telephone and ask if-he was here Then 
she’d drive over in the car and go m and see my wife “You go 
m and fetch him, Mrs Brentford,” she’d say ; “I don’t like to 
go m the bar mcself, not with all those men hatigmg about” ; 
so Mrs BreAtford would come m and she’d say, “Now, Mr 
DnSSeld, Mrs Dnffidd's come £31 you m the car, so you’d 
better hnish your beer and let her take you home ” He used to 
' ask Mrs Brentford not to say he was h^ when Mrs Dn^Sdd 
' rang up, but of course we couldn’t do that. He was an old man 
and all that, and we didn’t want to take t^ responsibihty. He 
was bom in this pandi, you know, and his first wife, die was 
a Blackstable gid She’s been dead these many years I never 
|knew her He was a funny old fellow No side, you know; ' 
[they tell me they thought a rare lot of him m London, and 
:whm he died the papers were full of him, but you’d never 
[have known it to talk to him He might have beenjust nobody 
{like you and me Of course we always tncd to maV^ lum 
comfortable, we tried to get him to sit m one of them easy 
chairs, but no, he must sit up at the bar ; he said he hVH to fed 
his feet on a rad My behef is he was happier here than any- 
where He always said he liked a bar. He said you saw life 
therei and he said he^ d loved*li£b. Quite a character he 
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was B^emlnded me ofmy&tlifir, except that my old gov^ 
sever read a book in bis life and be drask a bottle ofB 
biasdy a day and be was seventy-eight when be died an 
last illness was bis first I quite missed old Driffield wb< 
popped off. I was only saymg to Mrs Brentford the other 
I’d bke to read one ofbis bo6b some time. They tell s 
wrote several about these parts,' 
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Next motningit Tias cold wd raw, but it was not raining, and 
1 walked down the High Street toward the vicarage I recog- 
^nized the names over the shops, die Kentish names that have 
been borne £br centunes—the Ganns, the Kemps, the Cobbs, 
the Igguldens— but Isaw no one that I knew I ^ like a ghost 
walkmg down that street where I had once known nearly 
everyone, if not to speak to, at least by sight Suddenly a very 
shabby htde car passed me^ stopped, and backed, and I saw 
someone lookmg at me curiously. A tall, heavy, elderly man 
got out and came toward me 

'Aren’t you Wilhe Ashenden 2 ’ he asked. 

Then I recognized him. He was die doctor’s son, and I had 
been at school with him; we had passed from form to form 
together, and 1 knew that he had succeeded his hither m his 
practice. 

‘Hallo, how are you he asked. 'I’ve just been along to the 
vicarage to see my grandson It’s a preparatory school now, 
you know, and I put him there at the begmmng of this term.’ 

He was shabbily dressed and unkempt, but he had a fine 
head, and I saw diat m youth he must have had unusual beauty 
It was fimny that I had never noticed it. 

‘Are you a grandfiitheri’ I asked 

"Three times over,’ he laughed 

It gave me a shock He had drawn breath, -walked the earth, 
and presendy grown to man’s estate, mamed, had children, 
and they m turn liad had children , I judged firom the look of 
him that he had hved, with mcessant tod, m penury He had 
the peculiar manner of the country doctor, bluff, hearty, and 
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unctuous. His life was over. I had plans in my head for books 
and plays, I was full of schemes for the future ; I felt that a long 
stretch of activity and fun still lay before me ; and yet, I sup- 
posed, to others I niust seem the elderly man that he seemed to 
me. I was so shaken that I had not the presence of mind to ,ask 
about his brothers, whom as a child I had played with, or 
about the old friends who had been my compamons; after a 
few foohsh remarks I left him. I walked on to the vicaiage, a 
roomy, rambhng house, too ftr out of the way for the modem 
. meumbent who took his dunes more senously than did my 
unde, and too lar^ for the present cost of hvingl It stood in a 
big garden and was surrounded by green fields There vras a 
great square notice-board that announced that it was a pre- 
paratory school for the sons of gentlemen, and gave the name 
and the degrees of the head master. I looked over the palmg; 
die garden was squahd and unndy, and the pond in which I 
used to fish for roach was choked up. The glebe fields had been 
cut up mto building lots. There were rows of little brick 
houses vnth bumpy ^-made roads. I walked along Joy Lane, 
and there were houses here too, bungalows ftcing die sea; 
and the old turnpike house was a tnm tea shop. 

I wandered about here and there. There seemed innumer- 
able streets of little houses of yellow bnck, but I do not know 
who hved in them, for I saw no one about I went down to the 
harbour It was deserted There "was but one tramp lying a htdc 
way out ftom the pier. Two or three sailormen were sitting 
outside a warehouse, and they stared at me as I passed. Tbc 
bottom had fallen out of the coal trade and colhers came to 
Blackstablc no longer. 

Then it was time for me to go to Feme Court, and I went 
back to the Bear and Key. The landlord had told me that he 
had a Daimler for hire, and I had arranged tliat it should t^c 
me to my luncheon It stood at the door when I came up, a 
brougham, but the oldest, most dilapidated car of its make 
that I had ever seen ; it panted along with squeaks and thumps 
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and ratdings, with sadden angry jerks, so that 1 wondered if 
I should ever reach my destination. But the extraordinary, the 
airiawng rhing about It wss that It smdled exactly like the old 
lantlaii which my unde used to hire every Sunday morning 
to go to church m This VTas a rank odour of stables and of 
stale straw that lay at the bottom of the carnage , and I won- 
dered m vam why, a&er all these years, the motor car should 
have it too. But nothmg can bring back the past like a perfume 
or a stench, and, obhvious to the country I -was trundling 
through, I saw myself once more a htde boy on the firont seat 
•With the commumon plate beside me and, &cmg me, my aunt, 
smellmg shghdy of dean lineu and eau-de-Cologne, m her 
black sdls: doak and her htde bonnet with a feather, and my 
unde m his cassock, a broad band of nbbed silk round hu 

over his stomach &om 

‘Now, Wdlie, mmd you behave mcdy to-day You’re not 
to turn round, and sit up properly m your seat. The Lord’s 
House isn’t the place to loll m and you must remember that 
you should set an example to other htde bbys who haven’t had 
'your advantages ’ 

When I amved at Feme Court, Mrs Driffield and Roy were 
walkmg round the garden, and they came up to me as I got 
out of the car 

*I was showing Roy my dowers,’ said Mrs Dnffield, as she 
shook hands with me. And then with a sigh: 'They’re all I 
have now ’ 

She looked no older than when last 1 saw her six years 
before. She wore her weeds with quiet disunctton At her neck 
was a collar of wbte crdpe and at her wrists cuffi of the samp. 
Roy, I nouced, wore with his neat blue suit a black ue; I 
supposed It waf a sign of respect for the lUustnous AmA, 

‘rUjust show you my herbaceous borders,’ said Mrs Dnf- 
field, ‘and then we’ll go m to lunch ’ 

We walked round, and Roy was very knowledgeable. He 
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ample waist, and a gold cross ! 
the gold cham round his neck 



knew what all the dowets were called, and die Latin names 
tripped o^This tongue hke agaiettes out of a dgarette-maldng 
machine. He told Mts Driffidid where she ought to get rftrtain 
vaneties that she absolutely must have, and how perfectly 
lovely were certain others. ' ' 

‘Shall we go in through Edward’s study?* suggested Mrs 
DnflSeld. *I keep it cicactly as it was whoi he was here. I 
haven't charged a thing. You'd be surprised how many people 
come ova to see the house, and of course above all they want 
’ to see the room he worked in.* 

We went in through an open window. There was a bowl of. 
roses on the desk, and on a htde round table by the side of the 
arm-chair a copy of the Spectator^ In the ash trays were the 
master’s pipes and there was ink in the inkstand. The scene was 
perfectly set. 1 do not know why the room seemed so strangely 
dead ; it had already the mustiness of a museum. Mrs Driffield 
went to the bookshdves and widi a htde smile, half playful, 
half sad, passed a rapid hand aaoss the back of half a dozen 
volumes bound in blue. 

‘You know that Edward admired your work so much,' said 
Mrs Driffield ‘He re-read your boo^ quite often.* 

‘I’m very glad to think that,’ I said pohteiy. 

I knew very well that diey had not been there on my last 
visit, and in a casual way I took one of them out and ran my 
fingers along the top to see whether there was dust onit. There 
was not. Then I took another book down, one of Charlotte ^ 
Bronte’s, and making a htde plausible conversation tned the ; 
same experiment. No, there was no dust there either. All 1 
learned was that Mts Driffield was an excellent housekeeper 
and had a consaenuous maid. 

We went in to luncheon, a hearty British meal of roast beef 
and Yorkshire pudding, and we talked of die work on which 
Roy was engaged. 

‘I want to spare dear Roy all die labour I can,* said Mrs 
Driffield, ‘and I’ve been gathering together as much of the 
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material as I could myself. of couise it’s been lather painfiili 
but It’s been very interesting too. 1 came aaoss a lot of old 
photographs that I must show you.' 

Afrffr luncheon we went mto the drawmg-room, and I 
noticed a gain with what perfect tact Mrs DnfSeld had ai> 
tailed It It suited the widow of a distinguished man of letters 
almost more than It had suited the wife. Those chmtzes, those 
bowls of potpoum, those Dresden China figures— there was 
about them a fimt air of regret ; they seemed to reflect pm- 
sively upon a past of distinction 1 could have wished on this 
|f chilly day that there were a fire m the grate, but the Er^h^ 
are a hardy as well as a conservative race, and it is not difflcult 
for them to maintain th^ prinaples at the cost of the dis- 
comfort of others I doubt^ whether Mrs DnfSdid would 
have conceived the possibihty of hghtmg a fire before the first 
of October She asked me whether I had lately seen the lady 
who had brought me to lunch with the DniBBelds, and I sur- 
mised firom her fimt acerbity that since the death of her 
eminent husband the great and fishionable had shown a dis- 
tinct tendency to take no fiirther notice of her We were just 
setting down to talk about the defunct, Rny and Mrs Dri£> 
fidd were putting artfiil questions to mate me to disdose my 
recollections, and I was gatheniig my wits about me so that 
I should not m an tmguarded moment let shp anythmg that 
1 had made up my mmd to keep to myself; whm suddenly 
^the tnm parlour-maid brought m two cards on a small 
salver 

‘Two gentlemen m a car, mum, and they say, could they 
look at the house and gardent' 

‘What a hotel’ cned Mrs DnfSdd, but with asi-nruslimg 
alacn^ funny I should have been speakmg just now 

about ihe~ people who want to see the house; I never have a 
moment’s peace ’ 

‘ Well, why don’t yon say you’re sorry you can’t see them »* 
said Roy, with what I thought a certain cattmess 
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'oh, I couldn't do that Edward wouldn't have liked me 
to.’ She looked at the cards. ‘I haven’t got my glasses on 
me.’ 

She handed them to me, and on one I read: 'Heiiiy Beard 
MacDougal, University of Virgima’; and m pencil was 
wntten : 'Assistant professor m English literature.’ The odier 
was 'Jean-Paul Underhill,' and there was at the bottom an 
address in New York. 

'Americans, I said Mrs DnfiBeld. * Say I sliall be very pleased 


if they’ll come in.' 

Presently the maid ushered the strangers in They were both 
tall young men and ^broad-shouldered, with heavy, clean- 
shaven, swarthy feces and handsome eyes ; tliey both wore 
hoxn-rimmed spectacles, and they both had tluck black liair 
combed straight back feom their foreheads. They both wore 
Pirglieb smts that were evidently brand-new; they were bodi 
shghdy embarrassed, but verbose and extremely avJ. They 
cxplamed that they were making a htcrary tour of England 
p ytd, being admirers of Edward DnSeld, had taken the hberty 
of stoppmg oflf on their way to Rye to visit Henry James s 
house in the hope dial they would be permitted to see a spot 
sanctified by so many assoaations. The reference to Rye did 
not go down very with Mrs Driffield. ^ 

*I beheve they have some very good links there, slie sud 
She mtroduced the Americans to Roy and me. I was filled 
widi admiration for the way in whidi Roy rose to die oc- 
casion. It appeared that he had lectured before die University 
of Virgmia and had stayed with a distniguishcd member of the 
feculty It had been an unforgettable experience. He ^ 
know whether he had been more impressed by die lavisu 
pitahty with whicli those cliarrmng Virginians ha cn - 
tained him or by their intdhgcnt interest in art and tcra . 
^kd how L-ond^ and he h.d ^ 

Ublong (hoods there, aod. e looted »s though evetyowh^ 

met vm good and kind and dever. Soon the young professor 
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was tdlmg Roy how much he hked his books, and Roy was 


moi 


been and how consaous he was that he had come hx short of 
aduevmg it Mb Driffield listened with smihi^ sympathy, but 
I had a feeling that her smile was growing a tnfie,1itrained It 
may be diat Roy had too, for he suddenly broke offi 
‘But you don’t want me to bore*you with my stuff,’ he said 
m his loud hearty way ‘I’m only here because Mb Driffield 
has entrusted to me the great honour of wntmg Edward Drif- 
field’s life.’ 


This, of couBe, mterested the visitoB very much. 

‘It’s some job, bcheve me,’ said Roy, pkyfully American. 
‘Fortunately I have the assistance of Driffield, who ym 
not only a perfect wife, but an admirable amanuensis and 
secretary; the materials she has placed at my disposal are so 
amazmgly full that really htde remains for me to do but take 
advantage of her mdustry and her— her affecnonate zeal.’ 

Mb Driffield looked down demurely at the carpet and the 
two youi^ Amencans turned on her ^ir large dark eyes in 
wb(^ you could read their sympathy, their mterest, and their 
respect. After a htde mote conversation— pardy hterary, but 
also about golf, for the visitoB admitted that they hoped to get 
a round or two at Rye, and here agam Roy was on the spot, 
for he told them to look out for such and such a bunker, and 
when they came to London hoped they would play with him 
'at Sunningdale, after this, I say, Mb Driffield got up and 
offered to show them Edwaijd’s study and bedroom, and of 
couBe the garden Roy rose to his feet, evidendy bent on 
accompanying them, but Mb Driffield gave'bim a htde smile ; 
It was pleasant but firm. 

‘Don’t you bother to come, Roy,’ she said ‘I’ll take them 
round You stay here and talk to Ashenden ’ 

‘Oh, all right Of couBe ’ 

The strangers bade us ferewell, and Roy and 1 setded down 
again m the chmtz arm-chaus 
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‘Jolly room diis is/ said Roy. 

‘Very.’ 

'Amy bad to work bard to get it. You know tbe old man 
bought tbis bouse two or three years before they were mar- 
ned. She tned to make him sell it, but he wouldn’t He was 
very obstinate in some ways. You see, it belonged to a certam 
Miss Wolfe, whose bailifi^ &ther was, and he said that when 
he was a htde boy his one idea was to own it himself and now 
he'd got It he was going to keep it. One would have thought 
the last thing he’d want to do was to live m a place where 
everyone ki^w all about his origins and everything. Once 
poor Amy very nearly engaged a housemaid before she dis- 
covered she was Edward’s great-niece. When Amy came here 
die house was furnished from attic to cellar m the best Totten- 
ham Court Road manner ; you know the sort of dung, Turkey 
carpets and mahogany sideboards, and a plush-covcred suite 
m ^e drawing-room, and modem marquetry. It was his idea 
of how a gendeman’s house should be furnished. Amy says it 
was simply awful. He wouldn’t let her change a thing, and she 
had to go to wo'rk with the greatest care ; she says she simply 
couldn’t have hved in it, and she was determined to have 
dungs right, so she had to change things one by one so that he 
didn’t pay any attention. She told me the hardest job she ^d 
was with his wnting-desk. I don’t know whcAcr youve 
noticed the one there is m his study now. It’s a very good 
period piece ; I wouldn’t mind havmg it myself Well, he had 
a homblc American roll-top desk. He’d had it for years, and 
he’d written a dozen books on it, and he simply wouldn t part 
with it, he had no feeling for things like that ; hejust happcnc 
to be attadied to it because he’d had it so long You must get 
Amy to tell you the story how she managed to get rid o it m 
the end. It’s really pncci«s. She’s a rcm^arkable woman, you 
know; she generally gets her own way. 

’I’ve noticed it,’ I ssud. 

It had not taken her long to 
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signs of flashing to go over the iioose vdth the visitors. He 
gave me a qmdt look and laughed. Roy was not stupid. 

‘You don’t know Amenca as well as I do,’ he said. ‘They 
always prefer a hve moose to a dead hon. That’s one of the 
reasons why 1 like Amenca.' 
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XXV 


Wien Mrs Dii£Beld, ha,vmg sent die pilgrims on dieir way, 
came back she bore under her arm a ponfoho. 

* What very mce young men ! * she said. ‘I wish young men 
in England took such a keen interest m hteiature. I gave thein 
that photo of Edward when he was dead, and they asked me 
for one of mme, and I signed it for them * Then very gra- 
ciously : ‘You made a great impression on them, Roy. They 
said It was a real pnvilege to meet you.* 

‘Tve lectured m America 5omuch,*said Roy, with modesty. 

* Oh, but they've read your books. They say that what they 
like about them is that they’re so vinle * 

The poctfoho contained a number of old photographs, 
groups of schoolboys among whom I recognized an urchin 
with untidy hair as DnfSeld only because his widow pointed 
him out, Rugby fifteens widi Driffield a httle older, and then 
one of a young sailor in a jersey and a reefer jacket, Dnffield 
when he ran away to sea. 

'Here’s one taken when he was first mamed,’ said Mrs 
Dnffield 

He wore a beard and black-and-white dieck trousers; in 
his burton-hole was a large white rose backed by maidenhair, 
and on tlic table beside him a chimney-pot hat 

‘And here is the bndc,’ said Mrs Dnffield, trying not to 
smile 

Poor Rosie, seen by a country photographer over forty 
years ago, was grotesque. She was standmg very stiffly aga^t 
a background of baronial hall, holding a large bouquet; her 
dress was elaborately draped, pinched at the waist, and she 
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wore a bustk. Her fiange came down to her eyes On her head 

was a wreath of orange blossoms, perched high on a mass of 
hair, and from it was thrown bade a long ved Only I knew 
how lovely she must have looked. 

‘She looks fearfully common,’ said Roy. 

‘She was,’ murmured Mrs Dnflfidid 
We looked at more photographs of Edward, photographs 
that had been taken of him when he began to be known, 
photographs when he wore only a moustache, and others, all 
the later ones, when he was clean-shaven You saw his free 
. grown rbiTinpr and more hnecL The stubborn commonplace 
of the early portraits melted gradually mto a weary refine- 
ment Yon saw the change m him wrought by experience, 
drought, and achieved ambition I looked agam at the photo- 
graph of the young sadorman, and fenaed that I saw m it 
alr^y a trace of that aloofiiess that seemed to me so marked 
m the older ones and that I had had years before the vt^ue sen- 
sation of m the man himsdfr The faxx you saw was a mask, and 
the actions he performed were without significance. 1 had an 
unpression diat the real man, to his death imknown and lonely, 
was a wraith that went a sdent way unseen between the wnter 
of his books and die hian 'nho led his life, and smded with 
uomcal' detachment at the two puppets that the wodd took 
for Edward Driffield I am consaous that m what 1 have 
written of him I have not presented a hvmg tnavi, standing on 
I'^his fi^, rounded, with comprehensible motives and logical 
acuviues , 1 have not tned to . I am glad to leave that to the 
abler pen of Alroy Kear. 

I came across the photographs that Harry Retford, the 
actor, had had taken of Rosie, and then a photograph of the 
picture that Lionel Hilhcr had pamted of her It gave me a 
pang That was how I best remembered her Notwithstanding 
the old-feshioned gown, she was ahve there, and tremulous 
with the passion that filled her. She seemed to ofier herself to 
the assault of love. 



*Shc g^vcs you the impression of a hefty wench/ said 
Roy. 

*If you hke the milkmaid type/ answered Mrs Driffield. 
'I’ve always thought she looked rather like a white nigger/ 

That was what Mrs Barton Traffiord had heeli fond of call- 
ii^ her, and with Rosie’s thick hps wd broad nose there was 
indeed a hateful truth in die description. But they did not 
know how silvery golden her hair was, nor how golden silver 
her skin ; they did not know her enchanting smile. 

'She wasn’t a bit like a white mgger,’ I said. ‘She was vir- 
gmal like the dawn. She was like Kfebc. She was like a tea j 
rose.’ 

Mrs Dnfficld smiled and exchanged a meaning glance with 


Roy. 

'Mrs Barton Traflfbrd told me a great deal about her. I 
don’t wish to seem spiteful, but I’m afraid I don c think that 
she can have been a very nice woman.* ^ 

‘That’s where you nuke a mistake,’ I rephed. ‘She was a 
very nice woman. I never saw her in a bad temper. You only 
had to say you wanted something for her to give it to you. I 
never heard her say a disagreeable thing about anyone. She 
had a heart of gold.’ 

‘ She was a terrible slattern. Her house was always in a mess ; 
you didn’t like to sit down m a chair because it was so dusty, 
and you dared not look in die comers And it was the same 
with her person. She could never put a skirt on straight, and 
you’d sec about two indies of petticoat hanging down on one 

'She didn’t bother about things like that. They didn t make 
her any die less beautiful. And she was as good as s c i^as 


Roy burst out laughing, and Mrs Driffield put lier lan up 

to her mouth to hide her smile. - 

‘ Oh, come, Mr Ashenden, that’s really going too ar. 
all, let’s face it, she was a nymphomaniac. 
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*1 tlimk that’s a very silly word/ 1 said. 

* Well, then, let me say that she can hardly have been a very 
good woman to treat poor Edward as she did. Of course it was 
a hlessmg in disguise. If she hadn’t run away from him he 
might have had to bear that burden for the rest of his life, and 
with such a handicap he could never have reached the position 
he did. But the &ct remains that she was notonously uni^th- 
ful to him From what I hear she was absolutely promiscuous ’ 
'Yon don’t understand,’ I said. 'She was a very simple 
woman. Her instmcts were healthy and ingenuous She loved 
to make people happy. She loved love.* 

‘Do you ^ thi love ?* , 

'Well, then, the act of love. She was naturaDy affectionate. 
When she hked anyone it was quite natural for h^ to goto bed 
with him She never thought twice about it. It was not vice ; 
it wasn’t lasaviousness; it was her nature. She gave herself as 
naturally as the sun gives heat or die flowers then perfume It 
was a pleasure to her and she liked to give pleasure to others. 
It had no effect on her diaracter; she remamed sincere, un- 
spoiled, and artless.' 

Mis Dnffidd looked as though she had <^ki^ a dose of 
castor oil and had just been trymg to get the taste of it out of 
her mouth by sudang a lemon. 

'I don’t understand,*^ she said. ‘But then I’m hound to 
admit that I never understood what Edward saw in her ’ 

‘Did he know that she was cairymg on with all sorts of 
people !* asked Koy. 

‘I’m sure he didn’t,’ she replied qmddy. 

‘You think hnn a bigger fool thm I do, Mrs Driffield,’ I 
said ^ 

‘Then why did he put up with it ?’ 

‘I think I can tell you. You see, she wasn’t a woman who 
ever inspired love. Only affection. It was absurd to be jealous 
over her She was like a dear deep pool m a forest glade, mto 
whidi It’s heavenly to plunge, but it is neither less cool nor 
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less crystalline because a tramp and a gipsy and a gamekeeper 
have plunged into it before you.’ 

Roy laughed agam, and this time Mrs DrifSeld without 
concealment smiled thinly. 

‘It’s comic to hear you so lyncal,’ said Roy. 

I stifled a sigh. I have noti(^ that when I am most serious 
people are apt to laugh at me, and mdeed, when after a lapse of 
time I have read passages that I wrote from the fullness of my 
heart I have been tempted to laugh at myseE It must be that 
there is something naturally absurd in a sincere emotion, 
though why there should be I cannot imagine, unless it is thas 
T pai7, the ephemeral inhabitant of an msignifrcant planet, with 
all his pam and all his striving is but a jest in an eternal nund. 

I saw that Mrs Dnflieid wished to ask me somethmg. It 

caused her a certain embarrassment. 

( 

to cornel* 

‘You knew him better than I I should say no. I think tliat 
when he had cidiaustcd an emotion he took no furdier m™ 
tercst m the person who had aroused it I should say that lie 
had a pecuhar combmation of strong feehng and extreme 
callousness.’ 

‘I don’t know how you can say that,* cried Roy. *Hc was 
the kmdest man I ever met ’ 

Mrs Driffield looked at me steadily and then dropped her 



eyes 

‘I wonder what happened to her when she went to Amcr* ^ 

ica,’ he asked. ^ « l j 

‘I bdieve she maraed Kemp,’ said Mrs Driffield. I hcaro 
diey had taken another name. Of course tlicy couldn’t show 
their frees over here again.’ 

‘Whea did slw die ?’ 

‘Oh, about ten years ago.* 

‘How did you hear*’ I asked. . 

‘From Harold Kemp, the son; he’s in some sort of business 
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' at Maidstone. I never told Edward She’d been dead to him 
£jr many years and 1 saw no reason to remind him of the past. 
It always helps you if you put purself m other people’s shoes, 
and I said to myself that if I were he I shouldn’t want to be re- 
mmded of an unfortunate episode of my youth. Don’t you 
think I was tight!' 



XXVI 


Mrs DnfSeld very kindly ofiered to send me back to Black- 
stable in her car, but I preferred to walk. I promised to d&e at 
Feme Court next day, and meanwhile to write down what I 
could remember of the two periods durmg which I had been 
in the habit of seemg Edward DnfiSeld. As I walked along the 
windmg road, meetmg no one by the way, I mused upon what 
Ishouldsay. Do they not tell us that styfe is the art of omis- 
sion i If that is so I should certainly wnte a -very pretty piece, 
and It seemed almost a pity that Roy should use it only as 
material. I chuckled when I reflected what a bombshell I 
could throw if I chose. There was one person who- could tell 
all they wanted to know about Edward DnfSeld and 
his first mamage, but this fict I proposed to keep to myself. 
They thought Rosie vm dead; they erred; Rosie was very 
much ahve. 

Bemg in New York for the production'of a play, and my 
arrival having been advertised to all and sundry by my 
' manager’s energetic press representative, I recaved one day a 
letter addressed m a Wdwntmg I knew hut could not place, j 

It Was large and round, firm but uneducated Itwassofemihar 
to me that I was exasperated not to remember whose it was. 

It would have been more sensible to open the letter at^ce, 
but instead I looked at the envelope and racked my bram 
There are handwntulgs I cannot sec without a httle shiver o 
dismay, and some letters that look so I 

brmg mysdf to open them for a week. When at Iwt I 
open the envelope what I read gave me a strange feelmg. 
began abruptly 5 



I liave just seen that you are in New York and would hke 
:o see you again 1 am not hvmg in New York any more, hut 
V’onkeis is quite dose and if you have a car you can easily do 
It in half an hour. I expect you are very busy so leave it to you 
to make a date. Although it is many years smce we last met I 
bope you have not forgotten your old 6iend 

Kosb Iggtilden (formerly Driffield). 


I looked at the address ; it was the Albemarle, evidently an 
hotel or an apartment house, then there was the name of a 
street, and Yonkers. A sbver pused through me as though 
someone had walked over my grave. Dunng the years that 
had passed I had someumw dlought of Rosie, but of late I had 
said to myself diat she must surely be dead I was puzzled fo3r 
a moment by the name Why Igguldcn and not Kemp ? Then 
It occurred tome that they had t^en this name, a TCmtisli one 
too, when they fled from England My first impulse was to 
make an excuse not to see her ; I am always shy of sawng. a gairi 
people I have not seen for a long time j but then I was seized 
with cunodty. I wanted to see what she vras hke and to hear 
what had happened to her. I was gomg dovra to Dobb’s 
Perry for the week-end, to reach which I had to pass through 
Yonkers, and so answered that I would come at about four on 
the fbUowmg Saturday. ' 

The Albemarle was a huge block of apartments, compara- 
tively new, and it looked as though it were inhabited by per- 
sons m easy orcumstances My name was telephoned up by a 
negro potter m uniform, and I was taken up m the elevator 
by another. I felt uncommonly nervous. The door was opened 
for me by a coloured maid. 

Come right in, she said. *Mrs Iggulden’s expecting you.* 

I was ushered mto a hvujg-room that served also as dining- 
room, for at one end of it was a square table of heavily carved 
oak, a dresser, and four chairs of the kmd that themanufiio- 
tmers in Grand Rapids would certainly desenbe as Jacobean. 
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But the other end was fiiniislied with a Loms XV suite, gilt 
ana upholstered in pale blue damasfc ; there were a great many 
small tables, nchly carved and g3t, on which stood Stes 
yses with ormolu decorations and nude bronze ladies with 
draperies flowmg as though in a howhng gale that artfully 
concealed those parts of their bodies that decency required; 
an each one held at the end of a playfully outstretched 
ajm an electric lamp. The gramophone was the grandest 
~ng I had ever seen out of a shop window, all gilt and shaped 
ute a sedan chair, and painted with Watteau couroeis and 
their ladies. 

After I had waited for about five minutes a door was opened 
8nd R.osie came briskly in. She gave me both her hands. 

Wdl, this is a surprise,^ she said. *I hate to think how many 
years it is since we met. JBxcuse me one moment ’ Shft went to 
the door and called : 'Jessie, you can bnng the tea in. Mmd the 
water’s boiling properly.' Then, coming back: ‘The trouble 
I’ve had to teach tlat girl to make tea properly, you'd nevci; 
believe.' 

R.oste was at least seventy. She was wearing a very smar t 
sleeveless fiodc of green chi&n, heavily diamanti, cut square 
at the neck and very short; it fitted like a bursting glove. By 
her shape I, gathered that she wore rubber corsets. Her nails 
were blood-coloured and bet eyebrows plucked She was 
stout, and she had a double chin; the skm of Ifer bosom, al- 
diough she had powdered it fieely, was red, and her fice was 
red too. But she looked wdl and healthy and full of beans Her 
hair vras still abundant, but it was quite white, shingled and 
permanently waved As a young woman she had had soft, 
naturally waving hair, and these sdff undulanons, as though 
she had just come out of a hairdresser's, seemed more than any- 
thing else to change her. The only flung that remained was her 
smile, which had soil its old rkildlikg and mischievous sweet- 
ness. Her teeth had never been very good, incgular, and of 
bad shape ; but these now were replaced by a set of perfect 
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evenness and snowy brilliance; they were obviously the best 
money could buy. 

The coloured maid brought m an elaborate tea with fSti 
sandwiches and cookies and candy and htde knives and forks 
and tmy napkins It was all very neat and smalt 
‘That’s one dung I’ve never beoi able to do without— my 
' tea,’ said Rosie, hdpmg herself to a hot buttered scone. ‘It’s 
my best meal, really, though I know I shouldn’t ,eat it My 
doctor keeps on saymg to me * “Mrs Iggulden, you can’t ex- 
pect to get your weight down if you will eat half a dozen 
cookies at tea.”’ She gave me a smile, and I had a sudden mk- 
hng that, notwithstandmg the marcelled hair and the powder 
and the &t, Rosie was the same as ever ‘But what J say is : 
A htde of what you &ncy does you good.’ 

I had always found her easy to talk to. Soon we were chat- 
ting away as though it were only a few weeks smce we had 
last seen one another. ' 

‘Were you surprised to get my letter e I put Dnfficld so as 
you should know who it was &om. We t09k. the name of 
Iggulden when we came to America Getn^ had a htde un- 
pleasantness when he left Bladsstable, perhaps you heard about ' 
It, and he thought m a new country he’d better start with a 
new name, if you understand what I mean.’ 

I nodded vagudly. 

‘Poor George, he died ten years ago, you know.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that.' 

‘ Oh, well, he was getting on m ye^. He was past seventy, 
though you’d never have guessed it to look at km It was a 
great blow to me No woman could want a better husband 
than what he made me. NevCT a cross word from the day we 
married all the day he died And Tm pleased to say he left me 
very wdl provided for ’ 

‘I’m glad to know diat.’ 

‘Yes, he did very well over here He went mto the build- 
mg trade, he alvwys had a fincy for it^ and he got m with 
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fallring al>out Ted's bo(Jcs. Ibey like them no end m Amenca. 
1 never thot^ht so much of th^ myselC* 

‘You never were a great nctvd-reader, were you?’ 

'I used to like history better, but I don’t seem to have much 
tune for readmg nowJ Sunday’s my great day. I dunk the 
Sunday papers over here are loWly. You don’t have anything 
like them m England Then of course I ^y a lot of bridge ; 
I’m crazy about contract.’ 

I remembered that when as a young boy I had first met 
Rosie her uncanny skill at whist had impressed me. I l^t that 
I knew the sort of bridge player she was, quick, bold, and 
accurate : a good partner and a dangerous opponent. 

! You’d have been surprised at the fiiss they made over here 
when Ted died I knew they thought a lot of him, but I never 
knew he was such a big bug as all that. The papers were full 
of him, and they had pictures of him and Feme Court; he 
always said he meant to hve in that house some day. What- 
ever made him marry that hospital nurse? I always thoug h t 
he’d marry Mrs Barton Trafibrd. They never had any rhtliiiv*^, 
did they?’ 

‘No’ ' ' 

‘Ted would have liked to have some. It was a great blow 
to him that I couldn’t have any more afier the first.’ 

I didn’t know you'd ever bkd a child,' I said with surprise. 
‘ Oh, yes Uat’s why Ted mained.me But I had a very Had 
time when it came, and the doctors said I couldn’t have an- 
other. If she’d hved, poor htdc thmg, I don’t suppose I’d ever 
have run away with George. She was six when she di ed . A 
dear httle thmg she was, and as pretty as a picture.* ' 

‘You never mentioned her.* 

‘No, I couldn’t bear to speak about her. She got memn- 
gius, and we took her to the hospitaL They put her m a 
pnvate room, and they let us stay with her. I shall never forget 
what she went through, scieanung, saeammg all the ti me 
and nobody able to do anything.’ * 



Ilosie's voice brola. 

‘Was it that death Dufiield descnbed m The Cup ofLifa* 

* Yes, that’s it. I always thought it so funny of Ted. He 
couldn’t bear to speak of it, any more dian I could, but he 
wrote it all down; he didn’t leave out a thing; even httle 
thmgs 1 hadn’t noticed at the dme he put in, and then I re- 
membered them. You’d think he was just heartless', but he 
wasn’t, he was upset just as much as I was. When we used to 
go home at mght he’d cry like a child. Funny chap, wasn’t 
he?’ 

It was r/ie Clip of Ufe tbt had raised such a storm of pro- 
test , and it was the child’s death and the episode diat followed 
it that had especially brought down on DnfBeld’s head such 
virulent abuse. I remembered the description very well. It was 
harrowing. There was nothing sentimental in it; it did not 
cxdte the reader’s tears, but his anger rather that such cruel 
suSermg should be indicted on a httle child You fidt that God 
at the Judgment Day would have to account for such thmgs 
as this. It was a very powerful piece of wntmg. But if this m- 
ddent was taken from life, was the one that followed it also i 
It was this that had shocked the pubhc of the nineties, and this 
that the cimcs had condemned as not only indecent, but m- 
crcdible. In The Cup of Life the husband and wife (I forget 
their u fttnes now) had come back from the hospital afrer die 
child’s death — ^tlicy were poor people, and they hved from 
hand to mouth m lodgmgs— and had their tea It was laush ; 
about seven o’dock. They were exhausted by the stram of a 
week’s ceaseless anxiety and shattered by dicir gnef They had 
nothing to say to one another. They sat in a miserable silence 
Hic hours passed Then on a sudden the wife got up an 
gomg into thdr bedroom put on her hat. 

*I’m going out,’ she said. ' 

They hved near Victona Stadon. She walked dong the 
Buckingham Palace Road and through the park, ic came 



mto Piccadilly and went slowly towaid the Orcus. A man 
cau^t hec eye, paused, and toc^ cound. 

‘Good evening,’ he said. 

‘Good evening ’ 

She stopped and smiled. 

‘Will you come and have a dnnk t* he asked. 

‘I don’t mind if 1 dct 

They went mto a tavern m one of die side streets of Picca- 
dilly, where harlots congregated and men came to pick them 
up, and they drank a glass of beer. She chatted with the 
stranger and laughed with hini. She told him a cocdc-and-buU 
story about hetsdf Presently he asked if he could go home 
with her ; no, she said, he couldn't do that, but they could go 
tQ an hotel. They got into a cab drove to Bloomsbury, 
and there they 'took a room for the mght And next mormng 
she took a bus to Tra&lgar Square and walked through the 
park ; when she got home her husband was just sittmg down to 
break&st After breakftist they went hack to the hospital to see 
about the child's ftinRn^ l. 

“Will you tell me something, Rosie t’ I a^d. ‘What hap- 
pened m the book after the dald’s death— did that happen 
too’’ 

She looked at me for a moment doubtfully; then her hps 
broke mto her soli beauuftd stmU 

Well, it s all so many years ago,' what odds docs it ; j 

don t mmd telhng you He didn't get it qmte right. You see, 
It was only guesswork on his p^ I was surprised that he knew 
as much as he did , I never told him anything.* 

Rosie took a agarette and pensivdy tapped its end on the 
table, but she chd not hght it 

‘We came back ftom the hospital just hke he said. We 
walked hack ; I felt I couldn’t sit soil m a cab, and I felt all dead 
msidc me. I'd cned so much I couldn’t cry any more, and I 
was ored Ted cned co comfon me, but I said “For God’s 
sake shut up” After that be didn’t say any more We had 



rooms in the Vauzhall Bndge Road then, on the second floor, 
just a sitdng-room and a hed-room, that*s why we*d had to 
take the poor little thing to the hospital ; we couldn’t nurse her 
m lodgmgs; besides, the landlady said she wouldn’t have it, 
and Ted said she’d be looked after better at the hospital. She 
wasn’t a bad sor^ the landlady ; she’d been a tart, and Ted used 
to talk to her by the hour together. She came up when she 
heard us come in. 

“‘How’s the little girl to-night?” she said. 

‘ “ She’s dead,” said Ted. , 

*I couldn’t say anything. Iken she brought up the tea. I 
didn’t want anydflng, but Ted made me eat some ham. Then 
I sat at the window. I didn’t look round when the landlady 
came up to dear away, I didn’t want anyone to speak to me 
Ted was reading a book ; at least he was pretendmg to, but he 
didn’t turn the pages, and I saw the tears droppmg on it. I kept 
on looking out of the window. It was die end of June, the 
twcnty-ci^ih, and the days were long. It was just near the 
comer where we hved, and I looked at tlie people going in and 
out of the public-house and the trams gomg up and down I 
thought the day would never come to an end; then all of a 
sudden I noticed that it was night. All the lamps were ht. 
There was an awful lot of people in the street. I felt so ored. 
My legs were like lead. 

“‘Why don’t you hght the gas t” I said to Ted. 

‘ “Do you want it >” he said. 

“‘It's no good sitting in the dark,” I said ’ 

‘He ht the gas He began smoking his pipe. I knew that 
would do him good. But I just sat and looked at the street I 
don’t know what came over me. I felt that if I went on sitting 
in that room I’d go mad. I wanted to go somewhere where 
there were lights and people. I wanted to get away from "i^d , 
no not so much tliar, I wanted to get away from all that Tc 
vL thinking and feeling Wc only had two rooms. I went mto 
llic bedroom; the child’s cot was sull there, but I wouldn 
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look at It. I put on my hat and a veil and I dianged my dress, 
and then I 'went back to Ted. * 

*“Tm gomg out,” I said. 

*Ted looked at me. I dare say he noticed I’d got my new 
dress on, and perhaps somedung in the "way I spoke made him 
see 1 didn’t want him. 

“*AUnght.”hesaid. 

*In the book he made me walk through lie park, but I 
didn’t do that really. I went down to Victoria and I took a 
hansom to Charmg Cross. It was only a shilling 6re. Then I 
■walked up the Strand fd made up my mmd what I wanted to 
do before I came out Do you remember Harry Retford? 
Well, he was actu^ at the Addphi then, he had the second 
comedy part. Well, I went to the stage door and sent up my 
name I dways liked I^ry Ret&rd. I espea he was a bit un- 
scrupulous and he was rather funny over money matters, but 
he could make you laugh, and widi all his £iiilts he ■was a rate 
good sort. You know he was killed m the Boer War, don’t 
yout* , 

T didn’t. I only knew he'd disappeared and one never saw 
his name on playbills ; I diought perhaps he’d gone into busi- 
ness or something.’ 

'No, he went' out at once. He ■was killed at Ladysmith. 
After I’d been waitmg a bit he came down and I said : ’’Harry, 
let’s go on the razzie to-mght. What about a bit of supper at 
Romano’s?” "Not ’alf,” he saiA "You ■wait her^ and the 
mmute the show’s over and I’ve got my make-up ofiTU come 
do'wn ” It made me feel better just to see him , he ■was playmg 
a tacui^ tout, and it made me laugh just to look at him m his 
check suit and his billycock hat and hh red nose. Well, I waited 
till the end of the show, and then he game down, and we walk- 
ed along to Romano’s. 

’“Are you hungry ?” he said to me. 

“’Starving,” I said; and I was 

"‘Let’s have the best,” he said, "and blow the expense. I 
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told M Terns I was taking my best girl out to supper and I 
touched him for a couple quid.” 

Let s have champagne*** I said. 

‘“Ihree cheers for the widow!” he said. 

I don t know if you ever went to 'Romano*s in the old days. 
It was fine You used to see all foe foeatncal people and foe 
raang men, and foe girls from the Gaiety used to go there. It 
was f Ac place. And foe Roman. Harry knew him and he ramp. 
up to our table; he used to talk in funny broken Bnghsh; I 
bcheve he put it on.because he knew it made people laugh, 
^d if someone he knew was down and out he*d always lend 
him a fiver. 

‘“How*s foe kid i** said Harry. 

*”Bettef,**Isaid. 


T didn*t vfent to tell him foe truth. You know how fiinny 
men are; they don’t understand some things. I knew Hairy 
would think it dreadful of me to come out to supper when the 
poor child was lying dead in foe hospital. He’d be awfully 
sorry and all foat, but that’s not what I wanted ; I wanted to 
laugh.* 


You know how when a woman is having a bafiy, some- 
times foe husband can’t stand it any more and he goes out and 
has another woman And then whenshefinds out, andit’sfiinny 
how ofien she does, she kicks up no end of a fuss ; she says, that 
foe man should go and do it just then, when she’s going through 
hell, well. It’s foe hmit. I always tell her not to be silly. It do- 
esn’t mean he doesn't love her, and isn’t terribly upset, it doesn’t 
mean anything, it’s just nerves ;ifhe wasn’tso upset he wouldn’t 
think of it. I know, because that’s how I felt then. 

‘When we’d finished our supper Harry said: “Well, what 
about It *” 

’"■What about what t” I said. 

‘There wasn't any dancing m those days and there was no- 
where to go. 
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*“ WBat about coming round to my flat and having a look 
at my photograph album t*’ sud Harry. 

‘“I don't mmd if I do,” I said. 

‘He had a htde hit of a flat in the Charing Cross Road, jurt 
two rooms and a bath and a htchenctte, and we drove round 
there, and I stayed the mght. 

‘When I got back next monung the break&st was already 
on the table and Ted h^ just started. I*d made up my mmd 
diat if he said anythmg I was gomg to fly out at him I didn t 
care what happened I'd earned my living before, and I was 
ready to cam it again For two pins I'd have packed my box 
and left him there ahd then But he just looked up as I mme in. 

‘“You’ve just come m time,” he said. “I was gomg tomcat 
your sausagei” 

‘1 sat down and poured hun\>ut his tea. And he went on 
reading the paper After wc’d'finished bieak&st we went to 
the hospital He never asked me where I’d been. I didn’t know 
what he thought. He was terhbly kind to me all that tune. I 
was miserable, you know, ^'omehow I fldt that I just couldn’t 
get bver it, and there wu nothing he didn’t do to make it 
easier for me.’ y 

“What did you thinktwhcn you read the book } ’ I aSked, 
‘Well, It did give'tafe a turn to see that be did know pretty 
well what had happened diat night. What heat me was his 
wntmg It at all You’d have thought it was the last thing he’d 
put m a hook You’re queer fish, you wntcis.’ 

At that moment the telephone bell rang Rosie took up the 
receiver and listened. 

‘Why, Mr Vanuzat, how very mce of you to call me up I 
Oh, I’m pretty well, thank you Well, pretty and well, if you 
like When you’re my age you take all the compliments you 
can get’ 

She embarked upon a convenatton which, I gathered flom 
her tone, was of a fecenous and even flirtatious ^racter I did 
not pay mudi attenuon, and since it seemed to prolong itself I 
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began to meditate upon the wnter's life. It is full of tribuladoiL' 
Pint he must endure poverty and the world*s indifference; 
then, having adbicved a measure of success, he must submit 
vddi a good grace to its hazards. He depends upon a Bckle 
pubhe. He is at the mercy ofjoumalists who want to mterview 
him, and photographers who want to take his picture, of 
editors who harry him for copy and tax-gatherers who harry 
him for income tax, of persons of quality who ask him to 
lunch and secretaries of institutes who ask him to lecture, of 
women who want to marry him and women who want to 
divorce him, of youths who want his autograph, actors who 
want parts and strangers who want a loan, of gushmg ladies 
who want advice on their matrimonial affairs and earnest 
young men who want advice on their composinons, of agents, 
publishers, mantis, bores, admirers, critics, and his own con- 
science. But he Im one compensation. Whenever he has any- 
thing on his mind, whether it be a harassmg reflection, grief at 
the death of a fnend, unrequited love, wounded pnde, anger 
at die treachery of someone to whom he has shown kmdness, 
in short any emotion or any perplexing thought, he has only 
to put it down m black and white, using it as a theme ofastory 
or the dccoranon of an essay, to forget all about it. He is die 
only &cc man. 

Rosie put back the receiver and turned to me. 

‘Tint was one of my beaux. Tm going to play bridge to- 
night, and he rang up to say he‘d call round for me in his car. 
Of course he’s a Wop, but he’s real nice. He used to run a big 
grocery store down town, in New York, but he’s retired now.’ 

‘Have you never thought of marrying again, Rosie i’ 

'No.’ She smiled 'Not that I haven’t had offers I’m quite 
happy as I am. The way I look on it is this: I don’t w-int to 
marry an old inin, and it would be silly at my age to marry a 
young man. I’ve had my time and I’m ready to call it a day.' 

* Wlnt made you run away with George Kempt’ 

‘Well, I’d always hked him. I knew him long before I laicw 
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Ted, you know. Of course I never tHought there was any 
chance of marryu^ hun. For one thfng he was mamed al- 
ready, and then he had his position to think of. And then when 
he came to me one day and said that everythmg had gone 
wrong and he.was bust and there’s he a warrant out for his 
arrest m a few days and he was gomg to Amenra and would I 
go with him, well, what could 1 do 1 1 couldn’t let him go all 
that way by himsd^ with no money perhaps, and hiy» having 
been always so grand and hving m his own house and dnviDg 
his own irap It wasn’t as if I was afcaid of work.’ 

, 1 sometimes thuik he was the only man you ever cared &r,’ 
Isi^gested 

T dare say diete’s some truth in that.’ 

‘I wonder what it vras you saw m him.’ 

’ Rosie’s eye travelled to a picture on the wall that for some 
reason had escaped my notice. It was an enlarged photo^ph 
of Lord George m a carved gilt frame It looked as if it might 
have been taken soon after his arrival m America; perhaps at 
the time of their marriage It was a three-quarter length It 
showed him in a long frock-coat, nghdy buttoned, and a tall 
silk hat cocked rakishly on one side of his head; there was a 
large rose m his button-hole; under one arm he earned a 
silver-headed cane, and smoke curled from a big agar that he 
held m his nght hhid He had a heavy moustache, waxed at 
the ends, a saucy look m his eye, and m ^ bearing an arrogant 
swagger. In his tie was a horseshoe m diamorid s He looked 
like a pubhean dressed up m his best to go to the Derby 

‘I’ll tell you,’ said Rosie. ‘He was always such a perfect 
gendeman.* ^ 
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EMINENT VICTORIANS 

ITTTON STRACHEY 
6i9 


Four domnatnig peisonaUass of the nineteenth centuty are here 
portrayed by one of England's most brilhant biographers 
Lytton Straticy, hciwerer, is no pious memorialist ojF ihe greats 
and Ins satzncal vismn discovers in diem many Saws wlndi were 
(iscreedy o~erlooked by previons historians The four celebrities 
he has selected are an. ciniaentchtirchaian, cardinal !.saxxikg; 
a vroman pioneer, Florence kightisgalej a femous head- 
master, ARNOLD OF RDGBT; and an evangehcal soldier general 
GORDON, The modigiht v Kdi Lytton Sirachey casts upon these 
Sgurcs reveals maractensdes trhidi may stide readers vdao 
v.*ere broiigh^ np on die l^cnds of die Lady of lie Lamp and 
the Hero of Khartoum. For aldiough Stiachey detracts uodung 
dom die heroism of Hoience iGghtingale, he displays her also 
as a bitter and sardonic v oman of rudiless determination who 
drove her Siend Sidney Herbert to an eady grave. The most 
contro’*ersial portrait of die &ur is that of General Gordon. A 
gallant soldier, yes Bet was he also an unbalanced mystic;, a 
scifopnuonated eccentric who sought God’s vtiU and found it in 
Ls ovn actions ! And irhat of Thomas Arnold who, mere than 
aav other headmaster, moiddcd the pattern of the Public Sdiool 
S5'£tc3* V^as he a Tvise and for-seeing educationalist; or a tyrant 
v ho appLcd the stem doctrine of the Old Testament to the up- 
brxging of adolescents’ These are the provocative quesdoos 
v.Lch lAVton Strachey raises m one of die most sdmulaang 
volumes of biography ever written. 

A Double Volume - Two shillings 


By die same author, published rccendy at is 6d. 

ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 



WITHOUT MY CLOAK 

EATB o’bRIEN 
716 


Old Jobn CoQsiduie, a masterful and sdlf>made Inshmm, founded 
one of those dynasties 'which flourished m the nmeiywnth 
century, and Without My Chak is the chtomde of three genera- 
tions of this turbulent, 'wayward breed In thra reUnonships 
wth each other are revealed the conflicts of temperament whiw 
multiplied among the Consuhnes m the hfide In^ town which 
they dominated There is a stram of the pagan and die unpredic- 
table in their conduct, tempered sometimes by rehgion or by a 
muse of domestic obligations, but eijually liable to volcamc erup- 
tions of emotion Caroline, the beauty of the &iii]ly, with sue 
dnldicn by a husband 'uhom die never loved, discovered m an 
acadental encounter the altemative which came too late 

Young Denis, m his teens, found love too soon and. sttfi&rej 
the ai ^ ui d i of separation With insight and oompassion-S[ate 
O finen penetrattt such human cscpenences as and fliapcs 
them into a pattern of events which moves to a stranm* but 
convincmg conclusion. 

Hus distinguisbed novel (awarded the Hawthomden Prize m 
1932) 15 a spaaous femily history, which will remind many 
readeis of Tbc ivMtsyte Si^a It is a wodc as absorbitm m its detail 
as m the bro^ sweep of its nattative,-and confirms the tnbute 
paidtoIitoO BncnbyJ B Pnesdey, who wrote ‘She seems 
to have been designed by nature to be a really good novelist 
She writes wdl, slw can create a character; she has an eye for a 
scene and a penod ^ 

A Double Veflume — Twd duBmgs and sucpence 


By the same audior, puhhshed rccendy at ts fid. '■ 

THE LAST OF SUMMER 



ANTIC HAY 

ALDOUS HUXLEY 
' 6+5 


It IS many years since Aldoos Hmde/s Cmie" Yellow appeared 
as a Pei^inn, and the second choice from his many bnlhant 
novels IS Antic Hay, a satirical masterpiece vt^bch takes its tide 
from one of Marlowe’s couplets : 

My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, 

Shall with their goat-feet dance die antic hay. 

The place and period of the story is London m the years immedi- 
ately after the 1914-18 war, years of disdlmion and excess m 
which old values were submerged m a tidal wave of cymdstn 
They hve a crazy hfe, these artists adrift, mteUectnals who have 
lost their bearings and women who try to £>cget their griefi ui 
the pursuit of a good time Huxley has drawn these rakes and 
escapists with sudi preempn and colour that some of his cnbcs 
were misled mto the assumption that he approved their atdtudc 
to hfe But although Huidey is too good a novelist to dehver a 
sermon, there is no doubt of his satincal mtention m portraying 
dus penod of disruption, and among the satyrs there ace to be 
found men of goodwdl (and good humour) who, like Theodore 
Gumbril, arc rccovctmg a true vision of hfe. 

Antic Hay has a divcrtu^ story, a rich assortment of characters 
and an abundance of witty and penetrating conversation 
Whether the soacty it depicts is bemg repeated m our own time 
IS a question which readers will decide for themselves. 

' By die same author, published recently at is 6 d. 

MUSIC AT NIGHT 



D.H. LAWRENCE 

1 

1885-1930 

A COMMEMORATION EDITION 

To the twentieth anniversary of the death of D H Law- 
riincc ten volumes of liis work have been published simultaneously 
as\ Penguins The selected books include fisur novels, two collec- 
tions of short stones, and a volume each of his poems, letters, 
articles and travel sketches 
'The ten books are 

aaron’sroo* 

KANGAROO* 

ETRUSCAN PLACES 
THE LOST GIRL* 

ST MAWR and the virgin and the gipsy 

THE PLUMED SERPENT* 

THE WOMAN WHO RODE AWAY, and Other stones 
SELECTED ESSAYS* 

SELECTED LETTERS 
SELECTED POEMS 

Eight of the books indude speaal introductions wntten (or this 
edmon by Richard Aldmgton, author of a new biography of 
D H Lawrence, Portrait of a Gentas, But , to be pubhshed by 
Wilham Hcmemann Ltd The Selected Letters contain Aldous 
Hu-dey’s original introducnon, and the Selected Poems ate chosen 
and introdu^ bv W E Wilhams 
Apart from this anniversary edition, several others of D H. 
‘Lawrence’s books have appeared as Pengmns, and of i Ik-s p there 
arc still in pnnt his famous novels Sons and Lovers* and The Raiit- 

t ow,* bodi complete and nnexpurgated 
It IS proposed to add The White Peacock,* his first novel, m the 
icar future 

* A Double Volume Ttvo shillings and sixpence 



THE AUTHOR 

WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM was born In 1874, 
and lived In Paris until he was ten He was educated at King's 
School, Canterbury, and at Haidelborg University He after* 
wards walked the wards of St Thomas’s Hospital with a view 
CO practice In medicine, but the success of two first novels Uza 
of Lombeth (1897) and Mr Craddock (1902) won him over to 
letters Something of his hospital experience Is reflected, how<- 
ever. In the first of hIs masterpieces Of Human Bondage (1915) 
and with The Moon and Sixpence (1919) bis reputation as a 
novelist was secured 

HIs position as one of the most aifccessfiii play wrigbts on the 
London stage was being consolidated simultaneously His first 
play was A Man of Honour (1903) This was followed by a verit- 
able procession of successes. Including Lad/ Fredrick (1907), Smith 
(1909), TheLandofProrniseimil The Circle im\), etc Indeed, 
at one point only Bernard Shaw had more plays running at the 
same time In London He declared his theatre career closed after 
for Services Rendered (1932) 

HIs achievement In the realm of short stories began with The 
Trembling ef a Leaf (1921), and the latest volume Credtures of 
Circumstonce (1947) shows how brightly the fire still burns 
HIs general books are fewer In number There are the 
charming books of travel Gentfemen fn the Perfour (1930) and 
Don feraando (1935), but The Summing Up (1938) will generally 
be regarded as the most Important, because It Is the most self- 
revealing book he hat given us 
Mr. Maugham Is now back at his villa on the Riviera, from 
which he temporarily retired In 1940 Ho has planned work for 
four or five years ahead, and Is vrcll up with his programme 




